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PREFACE, 



a BKMABKB OH TBI FATHEB Of HiaLISB TABBATITI 
POKTBT ; OH TBI lUi-UtTDIBBTOOD If ATDBB OP HKBOIO TBBU ; 
«H TSI mOUBIIT, BUtJlUY ILL-UNDEIiaTOOD, Or THB 



OH THE ASSUBDITT O? COHirNINO TBI NtU OF POBTBT 90 

AVT OBB SFicna or n 



Ab this book, in issuing from the house of MeegrB. 
Boutledge, acquires a special ch&noe of coming under 
the cognizance of traTellera by the xtdhnj, I have 
pleased myself with fancying, that it girea me a kind 
of new link, bowever remote like the res^ trith my 
great master in the art of poetiyj that is to say, with 
the great master of Kngliah narrative in verae, the 
Father of our Poetry itael^ Chaooer. 

Say, it gives me two links, one g^ienil, and one 
particular; for as Chaucer's stories, in defiinlt of there 
being any printed books and travelling carriages in 
those days, were related by travellers to one another. 



and aa these stories will be read, and (I hope) shown 
to one another, by travellerB who are descendanta of 
those travellers, (ae« how the links thicken as we 
advance 1) so one of Chancer's stories concerned a 
wonderful Magio Home; and now, one of the most 
wonderfol of all such horses wiU be speeding my 
readers and me together to all parta of the kingdom, 
with a fire hitherto unknown to any horse whatsoever. 

How would the great poet have been delighted to 
see the creature 1 — and what would he not have stud 
ofitl 

I say " creature," because though your fiery Loco- 
motire is a creation of man's, as that of the poet waa, 
yet as the poet's "wondrous Horse of Brass" waa 
formed out of ideas furnished him by Nature^ so, out 
of elements no less furnished by Nature, and the first 
secrets of which are no leas amazing, has been formed 
this wonderfiil Magic Horse of Iron and Steam, which, 
wiUi vitals of fire, clouds literally flowing from its 
nostrils, and a bulk, a rushing, and a panting like that 
of some huge antediluvian wild beast, is now heard and 
seen in all parts of the country, and in most parts of 
civilised Europe, breaking up the old gi-ounds of 



alienation, and carrying with it the Beeda of nniversal 
biotberhood. 

Verily, something even oi another, but most grating 
link, starts up out of that reflection upon the poet's 
miracle J for the hero who rode Ma horse of brass 
made war with Kusda; and we Englishmen, the 
creators of the Horse of Iron, are warring with the 
despot of the same barbarous country, pitting the 
indignant genius of civilization against his ruffianly 
multitudes. 

" At SaiTB, in tlie land of Torboi^ 
There dwelt a king that Tarried RnssiS, 
ThroDgh wMch there died man; a doDght; man." 

Many a doughty man, many a noble heart of captun 
and of common soldier,* has perished in this new war 
against the old ignorance; — an ignorance, that by its 
sullen persistence in r^ecting the kindly advice of 
governments brave and great enough to be peaceful, 
forced the very enthusiasts of peace (myself among the 
number) into the conviction, that out of hatred and 
loathing of war itself, war must be made upon him. 

* ThU pasBage raa written before one to rinulor purport, which 
IB quoted further on* 
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If a Itmatic vill not put down Mb sword, and there ie 
no other mode of resteaining him, the sword moat put 
down the lunatic 

May there be such a tale to tell of him, as shall sur- 
pass in its results the most compensating terminations 
of stoiy-books, and even the marvels of the affecting 
heroism with whioh his multitudes have been over- 
thrownl I am not sure that the frieudship which tlie 
war has occasioned between France and England is not 
alone sufficient to pay for it; yet war is bo atrocious 
an evil, and those who personally and mentally suffer 
by it have alone such a right to the casting votes in its 
question, that all who sit at home by their firesides in 
safety and in comfort ought finally to contemplate 
nothing but its extinction. Gatber those votes on 
fields of battle, on fields after the battle, in ho^tals, 
in bereaved homes, in sorrowing and sicklied genera- 
tions, and then talk of " opinions" on the subject. 

How can the man Nicholas lie in his bed, and think 
of the miseries, in body and in sonl, which be inflicts 
on millions of his fellow-creatures ! 

But he talks of "Oodl" and wh^i such a man talks 
c£ Qod, the ease beoomes hopeless. A"™—'"" talk bo. 



Maesacrers of Protestant and of Fapist talked so. Hiii 
anceetora talked bo, when they slew one aaother; and 
other murderers talked so, when they slew others of 
the ancestors. The strangulations by which Kicholas'a 
&ther and grand&ther, and some think even his 
brother Alexander perished, were justified by such 
talk. Wm nothing teach him the peril of it 1 Are 
" instraments in the hands of Providence" never 
chocked away into comers, and treated with the 
greatest contempt) 

But I must not be forgetting story for history. 

Let me take this opportunity of recommending such 
readers as are not yet acquainted with Chaucer, to 
make up for their lost time. The advice is not to my 
benefit, but it is greatly to theirs, and loyalty to ibim 
forces me to speak. The poet's " old English" is no 
difficulty, if they will but believe it A little study 
would soon make them understand It as easily as that 
of most provincial dialects. Cha ucer is t he greate rt 
narrati ve poet in 1^e langnsgoj that is to say, the 
greatest and best teller of stories, in the understood 
sense of that term. He is greatest in every respect^ 
and in the most oppoute quaU£oations; greatest in 



pathos, greateet in ple&aantiy, greatest la character, 
greatest in plot, greatest even in versifcation, if the 
unsettled state of the language in liis tim^ and the 
want of all native precnraors in the art, be considered; 
for hia verae is aiijiJung bat the m^ed and formless 
thing it has been aopposed to be ; and if Diyden but- 
passed him in it, not only -waa the superiority oving 
to the moater's help, but there were delicate and ooble 
turns and cadences in the old poet, which the poet of 
the age of Charles the Second wanted sprituality 
enough to appreciate. 

There have been several Chaucers, and Helps to 
Chaucer, published of late years. Mr. Moson lias 
printed his entire works in one double-columned large 
octavo volume; Messrs. Rontledge have published the 
CanterbvTy Tales in a smaller volume, with delicate 
illustrations by Mr, Corbonld, the best (as far as I am 
aware) that ever came from his pencil ; and there is a 
set of the poet's works now going through the press, 
more abundant than has yet appeared in oommentary 
and dissertation, in Bohert Bell's Annotaled Sdiiion of 
the English Poets, — the only collection of the kind in 
the langu^e, though it has so long been a desideratum. 



Chaucer's oountry disgraced itself for upwards of a 
century by considering the Father of its Poetry as 
nothing but an obsolete jester. Even poets thought 
BO, in coasequenoe of a prevailing ignorance of nine- 
tenths of his writings, originating in the gross tastes of 
the age of Charles the Second. There are passages, it 
b true, in Chaucer, which for the sake of all parties, 
persons of thorough delicacy will never read twice; 
fur they were compliances with the licence of an age, 
in which the court itself his sphere, was as clownish 
in some of its tastes as the nnqualified admirem of 
Swift and Prior are now; and the great poet lamented 
that he had condescended to write them. But by &r 
the greatest portion of his works is full of delicacies of 
every kind, of the noblest sentiment, of the purest, 
most various, and most profound entertainment. 

Postponing, however, what I have to say further on 
the subject of Chaucer, it becomes, I am a&aid, a little 
too obviously proper, as well as more politic, to retoru, 
in this Preface to the book of the humblest of Lis 
followers. 

I have taken occasion from this collection of my 
narrative poems to reprint the Story <if JUmini ao- 



S ntEFACE: 

cording to its first size aad treatment. I have done 
this in compliance not only with my own jadgment^ 
but with tliat (as &x as I could ascertain it) of the 
majority of my readers. The re&shionment of the 
poem iraa always an trnwillimg, and I now believe was 
a mistaken concession, to what I supposed to be the 
ascertained &cts of the stoiy and the better convey- 
ance of the moraL I have since discovered that there 
are no ascertained &ots which disallow my first con- 
ceptiona of either; and it is with as much pleasure as 
a modest sense of the pretensions of my performance 
will allow, that I restore those passages relating to the 
sorrows of the wife, and to the fatal conflict of the 
brothers, which have been honoured with the tears of 
some of the manliest as well as teaderest eyes. 

The occasional alterations or additions which have 
been made in the context, I hope for 1^e better, are 
only such as might naturally sogj^ themselves to an 
author while giving a republication its last corrections. 

The few remarks which it seemed proper to make 
on the other stories will be found accompanying them 
as notes or introductions. 

I have not conmdered as stories those pieces of &a.cj 
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which, however related as such, could, under no cir- 
cumatftncea, be supposed to be matters of &ct. These, 
such as CajOam Suxird and Captain Pen, the Featt t^f 
the Poet», Blue Stocking Reedi, the Ftmcy Concert, and 
Toany other pieces which have also been never before 
collected, will a^)ear in a aubsequent volume, containing 
the whole of the author's MiacdUmeoua Poems, should 
the Bale of the present volume render it advisable. 
And the MiseeUarteoia Poems would be followed hy a 
collection of Dramas, partly also hitherto unpublished; 
thus completing the whole of the author's pi'oduations 
in verse. 

The stories are put in the order in which they were 
written; partly, because this mode of arrangement ia 
easiest as well as beet, where it interferes with no 
classification; and partly, because it enables readers 
who are curious on such points to see the progress of 
an author's style, his changes from one manner to 
another, or his modifications of the manner that may 
bo peculiar to himselC I do not assume that the 
object of such a curiosity must needs be oommensnrate 
with it in point of worth. 

When I wrote the Story of Rimini, which was 



10 PBEFACE. 

between the years 1812 and 1815, I was stutlying 
Teisificatiou in tlie Bahool of Diyden. Masterly as my 
teacher was, I felt, without knowing it, that there 
was a want in Mm, even in versiBcation; and the 
supply of this want, later in life, I found in hie &x 
greater master, Chaucer; for though Diyden's veisifi- 
oation is noble, beaatilul, and so complete of its kind, 
that to an ear uninetructed in the metre of the old 
poet, aU comparison between the two in this respect 
eeems out of the queation, and even ludicroua, yet 
the measure in which Diyden wrote not only origi- 
nated, but attained to a considerable degree of its 
beauty, in Chancer; and the old poet's immeasurable 
superiority in sentiment and ima^uation, not only to 
Dryden, but to all, up to a very late period, who 
have written in the same form of verse, left bim in 
possession of beauties, even in versification, which it 
remains for some fatnre poet to amalgamate with 
Dryden's in a manner worthy of both, and so carry 
England's noble heroic rhyme to ita pitch of per- 
fection. 

Critics, and poets too, have greatly misconceived 
the rank and requirements of this form of vers^ who 
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rSETACE. 11 

have judged it &om the Brnqothuesa and monotony 
which, it died of towards the close of the last century, 
and from which nothing was thought necessary for its 
resuscitation but an opposite unayatematic extreme. 
A doubt, indeed, of a very curious and hitherto 
nususpected, or at least unnoticed nature may be 
entertained by inquirers into the musical portion of 
the art of poetry (for poetry is an art as well as a 
gift) ; namely, whether, since the time of Dryden, any 
poets whatsoever, up to the period above alluded to 
(and very few indeed have done otherwise fdnce 
then), thought of versification as a thing neceasaiy to 
be studied at all, with the exceptions of Gray and 
Coleridge. 

The case remains the same at present; but such 
assuredly was not the case either with Dryden himself, 
or with any of the greater poets before him, the 
scholarly ones in particular, such as Spenser, Milton, 
and their father Chaucer, who was as learned aa any 
of them for the time in which he lived, and well 
acquainted with metres, French, Latin, and Italian. 

Poets lees reverent to their art, out of a notion that 
the giJt, in their instance, is of itself sufficient for all 



tS F&EFACE. 

its pnrposea, (which is .mucli as if a mnsiciau should 
think he could do without studying thorough-basa, 
or & painter without etad^g drawing and coloum,) 
trust to an ear which is often not good enough 
to do justice to the amount of gift which the^ 
' reallj possess; and hence comes a loss, for eereral 
genetatdons together, of the whole muracal portion of 
poetty, to the destruction of its beauty in tone and in 
movement, and the peril of much good vitality in new 
writers. For proportions, like all other good things, 
hold together; and he that ia wanting in musical 
feeling where music is required, is in danger of being 
discordant and disproportionate in sentiment, of not 
perceiving the difference between thoughts worthy 
and unworthy of utterance. It is for this reason 
among others, that he pours forth " crotchets" in 
abundance, not in unison with his theme^ and wanting 
in harmony with one another. 

There is sometimea a kind of vague and (to the 
apprehensions of the unmusical) senseless melody, 
which in lyrical compositions, the song in particular, 
really oonstitutes, in the genuine poetical sense of the 
beautiful, what the scomer of it says it &lsely and 



foolislilj constitutes — namely, a good half of its merit. 
It answers to variety and expression of tone ia a 
beautiful voice, and to "air," grace, and freedom in 
the movements of a charming person. The Italians^ 
in their various terms for the beautJful, have a woid 
for it precisely answering to the first feeling one has 
in attempting to espresa it — vago, — va^e; something 
wsjidering, flactuating, undefinable, tindetainable, 
moving hither and thither at its own sweet will and 
pleasure, in accordance with what it feela. It overdoes 
nothing andfiJIs shorb of nothing; for itself is nothing 
but the outward expression of an inward grace. You 
perceive it in all genuine lyrical compositiona, of 
whatever degree, and indeed in all compcsitiona that 
sing or speak with tme musical impulse, in whatsoever 
measure, in the effusions of Bums, of Ben Jonson, (rf 
Beaumont and Fletcher, of Allan Ramsay, of Metas* . 
tasio, of Coleridge; and again in those of Dryden, of 
Spenser, of Chaucer, of Ariosto; in poems however 
long, and in passages however seemingly nnlyrical; 
for it is one of the popular, and I am a&aid, generally 
speaking, critical mistakes, in r^;anl to rhymed verse, 
that in narrative and heroic poems there is nothing 



14 PREFACE. 

wanting to the music, provided the line or the conplet 
be flowii^^ and the general impression not rude or 
Teak; whereas tlie 'beat couplet, however admirable in 
itaelf and worthy of quotation, forms but one link in 
the ohaiii of the mnsic to which it belongs. Poons of 
any length most oontdst of whole stnuns of couplets, 
whole sections and suoccesions of them, brief or pro- 
longed, all as distinct from one another and complete 
in themselves, aa the adagios and amdtmtes of sym- 
phonies and sonatas, each commencing in the tone and 
obvious spirit of commencement, prooeedliig through 
as great a Tsriety of accents, stops, and pauses, as the 
notes and phrases of any other musical oomposition, 
and coming at an equally £t moment to a close. 

Enough stress has never yet been laid on the 
analogies between mumcol and poetical composition. 
Ml poetry used formerly to be sung; and poets still 
apeak of " singing" what they write. Petrarch used 
to "try his sonnets on the lute;" that is to say, to 
examine them in their musical relations, in order to 
see how they and musical requirement went together; 
and a chapter of poetical narrative is called to this day 
a eauto, or chant. Every distinct section or paragraph 
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PBETACIE. 15 

of a long poem ought to form a separate, interwoven, 
and Taried melody ; and every very short poem ehould, 
to a fine ear, be a Etill more obrioiu melody of the same 
sort, in order that its brevity may contain as much 
worth as is possible, and show that the poet never for- 
gets the reverence due to his art 

I have sometimes thought that if Chancer could have 
heard compositions like those of Coleridge's CAristabel, 
he might have doubted whether theira was not the beat 
of all modes and measures for reducing a narrative to 
its most poetic element, and so producing the quintes- 
sence of a story. And for stories not very long, not very 
Bubatantial in their adventuref^ and of a nature more 
imaginary than credible, so they might be. But for 
narrative poetry in general, for epic in particular, and 
for stories of any kind that are deeply to ^ect us as 
creatures of flesh and blood and human experience, 
there is nothing for a sustained and serious interest 
comparable with our old heroic measure, whether in 
blank verae or rhyme, in couplet or in ataaza, An 
epic poem written in the Chrietaitd, or any other brief 
lyrical measure, would acquire, in the course of perusal, 
a comparative tone of levity, an air of too great an 
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airinesa. Tlie manner would turn to Bomething lite 
not being in earnest, and the matter resemble a diet 
made all of easenoefi. We shoold miss piiaes de »• 
tulanoe, and the homely, but sacred pabulum of " our 
daily bread." You could as soon fancy a guitar put in 
place of a church organ, as an lUad or Pa/radUe LoH 
written in that manner. You would aaaociate with it 
no tone of Scripture, nothing of the rdigious solemnity 
which Chaucer haii so justly been said to impart to his 
pftthetio storiea. When poor Griselda, repudiated by 
her husband, and about to return to her father's cot- 
tage, puts off the olothes which she had worn aa the 
consort of a great noble, she says, — 

" Uy loid, ye wot that in my bthei'i plaea, 
Te did me (trip ont of my poorfi w«ed, 
And ridiSly ua dftdden of jonr gisoe. 
To yon bnniglil I Dou^t ellSi, oat of dreed, \eltt doiUbt 
But ^tli, and lukediteaH, and miidenheed; 
And hen again my clatMng I nBtois, 
And eke my wedding-ring for erermate. 

The remnant of your jeveli ready b« 
Within yonr chamber, dare I lafely eayn ; [tag 
' Naked oat of miy bther'a honae (quoth elie) 
I came, and naked mutt I torn agaiii.' "* 

* The spelling ia modemiied in the qDotationa which I lutre 
made &om Clisneer in thii Preface, in order that while producing 



PREFACE. 17 

This quotation from the Bible would have been ia- 
jnred by a ahorter measnre. 

Grieelda, in words most proper and affectin^^ but 

which cannot bo well be quoted, apart &om the entire 

Btoiy, goes on to ea-j, that she must not deprive of 

erveiy one of ita clothes the body which bad been made 

saci^ by motherhood. She tells the iather of her 

children, that it is 9ot fit ahe should be seen b^ the 

people in that condition, 

"WheiefM* I yoo pwqr, 

La me not Hie a worm gobj/tie waj/." 

This is one of the most imploring and affecting lines 
that ever were written. It is also most beautiiidly 

Bainplea of Mb beanties, no baolk ma; be given to & read; percep- 
tion of them on tLs part of Teadera nnocqaunted witli him in 
print. It IB best, donhUen, to become intimate with Cbaneer in 
hia ovn Bpellinit, for man; reaaona, more tbon philolo^cal ; and it 
is BO eaaj to do this with s little pidnitakisf, that ths chai^ of 
the rsreise ix reall; a thing to be uhuned of. Bnt in a Gnt 
inUodnction, it a deniable to pnt a Tisitor at hta caie. 

B«aders irho ma; wish for aa long a fimt lisit of thia kind u 
paanbl«, irill find it iadiilg«d in the modeiniied ipelling of Hr. 
Cowden Clarke'aAtc^ of Chaucer, whieh is on admirable selec- 
tion of all the beat things in the great man, to the eiclnsion of 
irhat the licence of hia times haa rendered not so proper to be 
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modulatad, though not at all after the fashion of the 
once all in all " smooth" conplet. But the masterly 
Moents throughoat it, paitioularly the emphans on 
"worm," would have wanted room, and could have 
made no such earnest aj)peal, in a measure of less length 
Mid solemnity. 

Irony itself gtuna by this measure. There is no 
sarcasm in Sitdibras, exquisite aa its sarcasm is, com- 
parable for enei^ of tone and manner with Dryden's 
denuuciatiou (I do not say just denunciation) of every 
species of priest. I allude to the last four lines of the 
following passage: — 

' ' Thus worn, or ve&ken'd, veil or ill orniaA, 
Snbmit the; mast to Dxid'a gOTemment, 
Imporeridi'd, Mid depiiT'd of all oommand, 
Theii t&ies doubled bb tbaj lost their lend. 
And what vu herder jret to fleeh end blood, , 
Their gods dii^iao'd, and burnt lile commoa wood. 
This set the heathen piisathood in a fliune; 
For priests ot all religiona are the aame. 
Of whaito^fT dactnt their godhead be. 
Slock, If one, or alher kotady pedigrte. 
In his defence hU eercanii ore at bold, 
Alifht had t««» bom of beaten gold." 

It is worth the while of a student in versification to 
oondder those four lines. They are perfect in mpsic, 
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expression, and force. The last, in particular, is a 
model, both for the image and the treatment; the 
image new, apposite, and Borpriaiog ; the phu» in which 
it is put giving musical fiilness to the cadence; its 
utterance bold, strong, and beautifiil to the hiat degree, 
both of melody and power. The b'l beat it as if it was 
on an anvil; as if the gold they speak of were under 
their hammers; and the variety and toning of the 
vowels gives sweetness to the ba/nga. Mark the variety 
of accent which the poet has put into the space of four 
lines, and the strength which the alight sound on the 
last syllable of pedigree gives to the word boidt in the 
line ensuing : 

" Of wluitaDe'er dmcent their gftdbe&d be, 
StAck, atdue, or dther liAmely pedigree. 
In his defsDce bis serrante are as bdld, 
Aiif lieluulbeenbAm of b^tongAld." 

I have dwelt more than is customary on this musical 
portion of the subject of poetry, for two reasons : first, 
because, as I have before intimated, it has a greater 
connexion than b commonly thought, both with the 
spiritual and with the substantial portions of the art ; 
and second, because, aa I have asserted, and am pre- 
pared to show, versification, or the various mode of 
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uttering that nmaic, has been neglected among ub to a 
degree which is not a little remarkable, considering 
■whai an abundance of poets this country haa produced. 

England, it is true, is not a musical countryj atony 
rate not yet, whatever its new trainers may do for it. 
But it is a very poetical country, mtnws this reqniiate 
of poetry J aad it seems strange that the deficit should 
be oorporately, as well as nationally characteristic. It 
might have been imagined, that superiority in the one 
respect would have been accompanied by superiority 
in the other; — that th^ who excelled the majority of 
their countrymen in poetical perception, would have 
excelled them in musical. Is the want the same as 
that which has made us inferior to other great nations 
in the art of punting 1 Are we geographically, oom- 
merciaJly, statistically, or how is it, that we are less 
gifted than other nations with those perceptions of 
the pleasurable, which qualify people to excel as 
punters and musicians 1 It is observable, that our 
poetry, compared with that cf other countries, is de-- 
ficient in animal spirits. 

A-t all events, it is this ignorance of the necessity of 
the whole round of the elements of poetry for the pro- 
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dnction of a perfect poetical work, and the non-percep- 
tion, at the same time, of the two-fold fact, that there 
is no Buch work ia ezisteuce, and that the absence of 
no single element of poetry hinders the other elements 
from compounding a work truly poetical of its kind, 
which at different periods of literature produce bo many 
defective and peremptory judgments respecting the 
exclusive right of this or that species of poetry to be 
called poetry. In Chaucer's time, there were probably 
Chauoerophilists who wonld see no poetry in any other 
man's writing. Sir Walter Baleigh, nevertheless, who, 
it might be supposed, would have been au enthusiastic 
admirer of the Knight's and Squire's Tales, openly 
said, that he counted no English poetry of any value 
but that of Spenser. In Cowley's time, " thinking" 
was held to be the all in all of poetry : poems were to 
be crammed full of thoughts, otherwise intelleotoal 
activity was wanting; and hence, nothing was oonm- 
dered poetiy, in the highest sense of the term, that did 
not resemble the metaphysics of Cowley, His "hui- 
gut^e of the heart," which has survived them, went 
comparatively for nothing. When the Puritans 
L sentiment into discredit, nothing was con- 
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radered comparable, in aaj species of poetty, with 
the uoble maaio and robust sensuous perception of 
Dryden. Admirable poet as lie irae, he was thought 
then, and long afterwards, to be tar more adjmr- 
able, — indeed, the sole 

"Qreit high-priert of all the Nme." 

Then " sense" became the ^ in all ; and because Fope 
wrote a great deal of exquisite sense, adorned with 
wit and fcucy, he was pronounced, and long coamdered, 
literally, the greateat poet that England had seen. A 
healthy breeze from the unsophisticate region of the 
Old English Ballads suddenly roused the whole poetical 
elements into ptay, restoring a sense of the combined 
requisites of imagination, of paacuon, of simple speaking 
of music, of animal spirits, &c., not omitting, of course, 
the true thinking which all sound feeling implies; and 
though, with the prevailing grave tendency of the 
English muse, some portions of these pbetical re- 
qui^tes came more into play than others, and none of 
owr poets, either since ot before, have combined them 
all as Chaucer and Shakspeare did, yet it would as ill 
become poets br critics to ignore any one of them in 
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fayoor of exclumve pretentdons on the part of any 
obheri, as it, woold to Bay, that all the music, and 
animal spirits, and comprehenaiveneaq might be taken 
out of those two wonderfal men, and they remain just 
■what they were. 

To think that there can be no poetiy, properly so 
called, where there is anything "artificial,'* where 
there are conventionalisms of style, where bets are 
simply related without obTioualy imaginative treat- 
ment, or where manner, for its own eako, is held to be 
a thing of any aocount in its presentation of matter, is 
showing as limited a state of critical perception as 
that of the opposite ooiiTentional faction, who can see 
no poetiy out of the pale of received forms, classical 
associations, or total subjections of spiritual to mate- 
rial treatment. It ie a case of imperfect sympathy on 
both sides; — of incompetency to discern and eiijoy in 
another what they have no corresponding tendency to 
in themselves. It ia often a complexional case; 
perhaps always so, more or leas; for writers and 
critics, like all other human creatures, are physically 
as well as morally disposed to be what they become. 
It is the entire man that writes and thinks, and not 
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merely the head. His leg haa oAett as mach to do 
with it as hk head ; — the state of his calveiB, his vitals, 
and his nerves. . 

There is a channing line in Chaucer : — 
" UproM tliB nin, and nprou Emilr." 
Now here are two simple matters of &ct, vhich 
happen to occur simultaneously. The sun rises, and 
the lady rises at the same time. Well, what is there 
in that^ some demanders of imaginative illustration 
will say) Nothingi answers one, but an hyperbole. 
Nothing, ettya another, but a conceit. It is a mere 
commonplace turn of gallantry, says a third. On the 
contrary, it is the reverse of all this. It is pure 
morning freshness, enthusiasm, and mnsic Writers, 
no doubt, may repeat it till it becomes a commonplace, 
but that is another matter. Its first sayer, the great 
poet^ sees the brightest of material creatures, and the 
beantifulest of human creatures, rising at dawn at the 
same time. He feels the Impulse strong upon him to 
do justice to the appearance of both; and with glad~ 
ness in his face, and music on his tongue, repeating the 
accent on a repeated sj'Ilable, and dividing the rhythm 
into two equal parts, in order to leave nothing undone 
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to sliow the merit on both eides, and the rapture of 
his impartiiditj, he utters, for all time, his enchanting 
record.* 

Now it requires imirna l apirits, or a thoroughly lowDg 
nature, to enjoy that line completely; and yet, on 
looting well into it, it Trill be found to oontoiu 
(by implication) simile, analogy, and, indeed, every 
other fomr of imaginative expreaaion, apart from that 
of direct illustrative words; which, in such cases, may 
be called needless commentaiy. The poet lets nature 
speak for herself He points to the two beautiful 
objects before us, and ia content with simply hailing 
them in their combination. 

In all casee where Mature should tl)us be left to 
Bpeak for herself (and they are neither mean nor few 
cas^ but many and great) the imaginative fiiculty, 
which some think to be totally suspended at such times, 

• Tie Knighfi Talr, in which this line occurs, ia ui eiquiaiM 
abridgment of a long and prolix poem, called The Theteid (La 
Tegeide), b; BocQ&cdo, vho, great, and gniTe, and Chaacec-lika 
geaina aa he was in other respects, imd aabjected b; the same 
caaeea to the same popnlor misoonceptjon, did not possess the art of 
writiag vetse, Thongh Boccaccio, howerer, enpplied Chancer with 
the original story, the line here quoted, with numberless other 
beandee, is onr poet's own, 
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is, on the contraiy, in fall activity, keeping aloof all 
irreleTancies and impertiQence, and thus ahotring how 
■well it understands its great miatresa. When Lady 
Macbeth says she ehoold have murdered Duncan. 
herself, 

" Had he not naembled 
Ear bther am he alept^" 

Bhe eaid neither more nor less than what a poor 
criminal said long afterwards, and quite unawaxa of 
the passage, vhen brooght before a magistmte from a 
midnight scufQe ia a barge on the Thames ; — " I should 
have killed him, if he had not looked so like my father 
-while he was sleeping." Shakspeare made poeti? of 
the thought by putting it into verse, — into modula- 
tion; but he would not touch it otherwise. He 
reverenced Katore's own simple, awful, and sufficing 
suggestion too much, to add a syllable to it for the 
purpose of showing off his subtle powers of imaginative 
illustration. And with no want of due reverence to 
Shakspeare be it said, that it is a pity he did not act 
invariably with the like judgment; — ^that he suffered 
thought to crowd upon thought, where the first feeling 
was enough. So, what can possibly be imagined 
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fiimpler, finer, completer, leas vanting Anything beyond 
itael^ than the line in which poor old Lear, unable to 
relieve himself with hia own trembling fingen, aaks 
the byest&nder to open his waistcoat for him, — not 
forgetting, in the midst of his angaJBh, to return him 
thanks for so doing, like a gentleman : 

" FiBf JOD tmdo tMi batton. — Thank yon, Sir." 

The poet here presents ns with two matters of &ict, 
in their simplest and apparently mont prosaical form ; 
yet, when did ever passion or imagination speak more 
intensely I and this, purely because he has let them 
alone} 

There is another line in Chaucer, which seems to 
be still pltuner matter of &ct, with no imaginatioii 
in it of any kind, apart &om the simple necessity of 
imagining the fact itself It is in the story of the 
Tartar king, whjoh Milton wished to have had com- 
pleted. The king has been feasting, and is moving 
&om the feast to a ball-room : 

" Before him goeth the loud niiutrels;." 
Kow, what is there in this line (it might be asked) 
which might not have been said in plain prose 1 which 



indeed ia not prose] The king is preceded by bis 
muuciauB, playing loudly. What ia there in lihatl 

Well, there is somethiog evea in that, if the proaen 
vho demand so much help to their peroeptions could 
but see it. But verse fetches it out and puta it In iU 
proper state of movement. The line itself being a 
line of verse, and therefore a mnsical movement, 
becomes processional, and represents the royal tr^n in 
action. The word " goeth," which a less imaginative 
writer would have rejected in &vour of something 
which he took to be more t^iritual and uncommon, is 
the Bonl of the continuity of the movement. It ia put^ 
accordingly, in its most emphatic place. And the 
word "loud" is suggestive at once of royal power, and of 
the mute and dignified serenity, superior to that mani- 
festation of it, with which the king followB. 

"Befort him goeth (ha land miiurtrelsy.*' 

Any reader who does not recognise the stately " go," 
and altogether noble sufficingneas of that line, may 
rest assured that thousands of the beauties of poetry 
will remain for ever undiscovered by him, let him be 
helped by as many thoughts and images as he may. 
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So in a preceding passage where the same mnsiciana 
are mentioned. 

* ' And an befell, that after the third canne, 

'While that tliu King mt thna in hig nohley, — [acibltnat 

Heuio; his miiwtnjlfii their tiiiiig£i plaj 

Before him at bis board deLdoiul;, 

In at the halU-door all nddenly 

There came a hnight upon a steed of bnsB, 

And in his hand a broad mirTor of glass ; 

Upon luB iJiamb he had of gold a ring, 

And bj Mb nde a naked svord hanging, 

And np he rideth to the bighS board. — 

In all the faall£ n'aa there spoke a vord [wat nat 

Pot marvel of thia knight. — Him to behold 

Pnll bum] J the; ir^ted, joniig and old. " 

In some of these lines, what would otherwise be prose, 
'becomes, by the muaical feeling, poetry. The king, 
"sitting in his nobleness," is an imaginative pictnre. 
The word " delicionsly" ja a yenture of animal Hpirits, 
which, in a modem writer, some critics would pro- 
noonoeto be affected, ortoo&miliar; bat the enjoyment^ 
and even incidental appropriateness and r^iih of it, will 
be obvious to finer senses. And in the pause in the 
middle of the last couplet bat one, and that in 
the coarse of the first line of its successor, ex- 
amples were given by this supposed unmusical old 
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poet, of some of the kiglieat refinements of Tsisifi- 

cation. 

The secret of mnscal, as of all other feeling, lies in ' 
the depths of the harmonious adjnstmenta of onr , 
natvu'e; and a chord touched in aaj one of them, 
Tihrates with the rest In the Queen's beautiful letter 
to Mr. Sidney Herhert, about the sufferers in the 
Crimea, the touching words, "those poor noble wounded 
and sick men," would eawly, and with perfectly poetical 
sufficiency, flow into verse. Chaucer, with his old 
English dissyllable, poorS, (more piteous, because lin- 
gering in the sound,) would have found in them a 
verse ready made to his hand — 

" Those poorfi nolile irotinded and nick men." 

The pass^e is infactjuet like one of his own verses, 
sensitive, earnest, strong, simple, full of truth, full of 
harmonious sympathy. Many a manly eye will it 
moisten ; many a poor soldier, thus acknowledged to 
be a "noble," will it pay for many a pang. What, if 
transferred to verse, would it need from any other kind 
of imaginative treatment f What, indeed, could it re- 
ceive bat injury % And yet, to see what is said by the 
demanders, on every possible poetical occasion, of per- 
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petnal commentatiitg thongbta and imaginatiTe ana- 
logies, OQe most conolnde that they would pronouuoe 
it to be wholly unfit for poetry, unices something veiy 
fine vere added aboat "poor," sometluDg very fine 
about "noble," something veiy fine about "wounded," 
and something very fine about "sick;" a process by 
which our sympathy with the suffering heroes would 
come to nothing, in comparison with oar astonishment 
at the rhetoric of the eulogizers, — which, indeed, is & 
" consummation" that writers of this description would 
seem to desire. 

Of all the definitions which have been given of 
poetry, the beet is thiit which pronounces it to be 
" geniality, singing." I think, but am not sure, that it 
is Lamb's; perhaps it is Coleridge's. I had not seen it, 
or, if 1 had, had lost all recollection of it, when I wrote 
the hook called ImagiTuUion and Famet/; otherwise I 
would have substituted it for the definition giren in 
that book; for it comprehends, by implication, all 
which is there said respecting the different classes and 
degrees of poetiy, and excludes, at the same time, 
whatsoever does not properly come within the limits 
of the thing defined. 
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Geniality, thus considered, is not to be iwderstootl 
in ita common limited acceptotioii of a warm aad 
flowing spirit of companionslup. It inclndea that and 
everj' other motive to poetic utterance; but it resumes 
itB great primal meaning of the power of prodnotive- 
aeaa ; that power from which the word Genius ia de- 
riTed, and which Mis in so completely with the mean- 
ing of the word Poet itself, which is Maker. The poet 
makes, or prodnoea, beoauBC he has a deure to do so; 
and what he produces is found to be worthy, in pro- 
portion as time BhowB a desire to retain it. Aa all 
trees are trees, whatever he the different degrees of 
their importance, so all poeta are poete whose produo- 
tionB have a character of their own, and take root in 
the ground of national acceptance. The poet sings, 
because he is excited, and because whatsoever he does 
must be moulded into a shape of beauty. If imagina- 
tion predominates in him, and it is of the true kind, 
and he loves the exercise of it better than the &me, he 
stands a chance of being a poet of the highest order, 
but not of the only order. If &noy predominates, and 
the fancy is of the true kind, he is no lees a poet in 
kind, though inferior in d^[ree. If thought predomi- 
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nale, be is a contemplative poet : if a variety of theae 
faculties in combination, he ia various accordingly; less 
great, perhaps, in each individually, owing to the 
divided interest which he takes in the claim upon hia 
attention; but far greater,- if equally great in alL 
Nevertheless, he dues not hinder hia less accomplished 
brethren &om being poets. There is a talk of confining 
the appellation poet, to the inspired poet But who and 
what ia the inspired poet t Inspired means " breathed 
into ■" that is to say, by some superior influence. But 
how is not Dryden breathed into as well as GhaUcer! 
Milton as well as Shaltapeare) or Pope as well as 
Milton t The &ate, though out of all comparison with 
the organ, ia atil! an instrument "breathed mto." The 
only question is, whether it is breathed into finely, 
and so as to render it a flute extraordinary; whether 
the player ia a man of genius after his kind, not to be 
meohanically made. You can no more make a Bums 
than a Homer ; no more the author of a Rape of the 
Lock than the author of Paradise Loat. If you could, 
yon would have Bumsea as plenti&l as blackberries, 
and as many Rapes of the Lock as books of mightier 
pretension, that are ibr ever coming out and going into 
s 
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DblivioB. Meantime, the Ra^ of the Lodi remains, and 
'whyt Because it is an inspired poem; a poem as truly 

inspired by the genius of frit and &ncy, as tbe gmrest 
and grandest that ever was written was inspired by 
passion and imagination. 

This is the secret of a great, national, book-reading 
fact, the existence of whicli has long puzzled esclusivea 
in poetry; to wit, the never-fiiiling demand in all 
civOized countries for successive publications of bodies 
of collected verse, called English or British Poeta, 
Italian Poets, French Poets, Spanish Poets, &c. — 
collections which stand upon no ceremony whatever 
with exclusiTe predilections, but tend to include every 
thing that has attained poetical repute, and are gene- 
rally considered to be what they ought to be in pro- 
portion as they are copious. Poetasters are sometimes 
admitted for poets; and poets are sometimes missed, 
because they have been taken for poetasters. But, 
upon the whole, the chance of excess is preferred: and 
the preference is well founded; for the whole system 
is founded on a judicious instinct. Feelings are 
nature's reasons; communities often feel better than 
individuals reason; and they feel better in this instance. 
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Hence Popea and Drydens never cease to be found 
in collections of English verse, as 'well as Spenaera 
and Miltons : bence Butlers and Swi^ as well as 
Popes and Diydens: Kenoe all vrltera in vetse, who 
have any character of their own whatsoever, and 
whose productions, having once become acquainted 
■with them, readers who love "geniality" of Miy kind, 
" eipging," would miss. Butler coold not have said 
so well in prose what he has said in verse; and hence 
he felt an impulse to speak in verse, and he is a wit- 
poet accordingly. The flow of Swift's wit, of Prior's, 
of Green's (pity that the stream in the two former is 
BO often polluted), would have wanted half its force and 
efiect, without the compression given to it by verse. 
They felt this ; they were as mach inclined to the song 
of it as to the substance; and hence they also are wits 
who " sing ;" — ^poets, after their kind, not to be left 
out of the collections.* 

* It ia gratif^g to see tliat Mr. Bell's ceir edition of tha 
FoetB proceeds on this prineipls, He haa given oe » Bsmple of it 
in bung the first to admit into ench & coUedJon Uie vorbs of 
Oldham, accompaaied b; a meet satisAutoi? ertiiiate of the lifa 
and TritJogB of thai ptomudng yonng demi-UTage of the achool of 

o2 
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I had intended to dose this Preface mtli something 
very modest, and very true, upon tlie difference, in 
Tarions respects (t do not sa^ in every respect), between 
my knowledge of what poetry ought to perform, and 
my own power of performing it. But I am a little 
tired of helping incompetent critics to discover and to 
overstate what is defective in me, and therefore shall 
leave them to gather the information where they can. 

The Story 0/ Rimni waa written at a period of 
transition from the artificial to the natural style of 
verse, and was thought at the time a hold innovation 
in behalf of the latter. I had the pleasure of seeing 
it break up the monotony of the heroic Bystem of versi- 
fication then remaining. Had I written the poem now, 
:I should have done much of it in a different manner, 
■though I doubt whether with advantage to something 
in it of a ceitain yonthliil freshness. The young paint- 
ing, however, has now become an old one; perhaps 
time has given it a mellowness which in some eyes 
may not be without its recommendation, especially 
when BO many experiments are being made in poetical 
drawing and oolonring, the correctness and congruity 
of which are not always as apparent as the abundance 
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of their materials. At all events, the paiutnng vs after 
a certain mode, and had better be judged accordingly. 
I hope the long interval between ita composition and 
that of later pieces and the Legend of Florence, has not 
altogether been passed in vain. 
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to the Octavo Edition of the Avthor"! Poetical 
Worla in the Tear 1832.) 



I HAVE retained, in the Terafication of the following 
poeruB, not only the triplets and aleiandrines which 
Bome have objected to &om their infrequent use in 
heroic poetry since the time of Dryden, but the double 
rhymes 'which have been disused since the days of 
Milton. 

It has been said of the triplet, that it is only a temp- 
tation to add a needless line to what ought to be com- 
prised in two. This is manifestly a half-sighted 
objection; for at leaat the converse of the proposition 
may be as true; namely, that it comprises, in one ad- 
ditional line, what twb might have needlessly extended. 
And undoubtedly compression is often obtained by the 
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triplet, and should never be injured by it; but I take 
its true spirit to be this; — ^that it carries onward the 
fervour of the poet's feeling; delivers him for the 
moment, and on the most suitable occasionB, from the 
ordinary lawn of bis versa; and enables him to finish, 
bifl impnise with triumph. In all instances where the 
triplet is not used for the mere sake of oonveuieDce, it 
expresses continuity of some sort, whether for the 
purpose of extension, or inolusioa; and this is the 
reason why the alexandrine so admirably suits it, the 
spirit of both being a sustained enthusiasm. In pro- 
portion as this enthusiasm is leas, or the feeling to be 
conveyed is one of hurry in the midst of aggregation, 
the alexandrine is perhaps generally dropped. The 
continuity implied by the triplet is one of four Mnds : 
it is either an impatience of stopping, arising out of an 
eagerness to include; or it is the march of triumphant 
power; or it "builds the lofty rhyme" for some 
staider show of it; or lastly, it is the indulgence of a 
sense of luxury and beauty, a prolongation of delight. 
Drydea has fine specimens of alL 

Of the impatience of stopping: — a description of 
agitation of nerves: — 
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" While lirtening to the mnnnoring leaves bo stood, 
More than a mile immera'd iritbin the wood. 
At ODce the irlnd was laid— the vhieperiog sound 
VftBdninb — a rising eartiigDake rockM the ground : 
With deeper brovn the groTe vas overspread, \ 
A mdden horror seized his giddy head, > 

And bis eaiH tinkled, and his colour Sed." ) 

Tkeodore and Hiynoria. 
Of the sense of power : — 

" If joya hereafter must be pnrchas'd here, 
With low of all that mortals hold so dear, 
Then ■welcome infiimj and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to worldly fame I 
'Tis said with ease ; bat oh, how hardly tried '\ 
By haughty sonla to hnman honoDi tied I > 

Oh, sharp oonvnlnve pangs of agonizing pride 1" ) 

Bind and Pani&tr. 

Of elevation and proportion : — 

" Oor boilden were -with want of genina oorst; 
The second t«mple was not like the first ; 
Till yon, the best Vitravius, come at length. 
Out beaoticH eqnal, bnt exeel our etiengtli : 
Firm Doric pillore found yonr solid base, \ 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher apace, V 

ThDB all betow is Btrength, and all above ia grace." ) 

EpiitU to Congnvt. 
Of continuity of eiyoyment : — 
" The fanning wind opoD her bosom blows. 
To meet the inning wind the bosom rose 
The inning wind and purling stream continue herrepose. 
Oymon and Ipkigenia. 
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This hat verae, whicb b two syllables longer tliaa 
an alexandrine, and is h&p^Hy introduced in this 
place, is peculiar to Diyden, and was taken by him 
from the lyric poets of his day. So was the alex- 
andrine itself and the triplet. 

If Dryden had bad sentiment, he would have been 
as great a poet natural, as he was artificiEd. The 
want, it must be owned, is no trifle ! It is idle, 
however, to wish the addition of these cubits to 
human stature. Let us be content witii the greatness 
his genius gave him, and with our power to look up to it. 

Fope deuotmced alexandrines in a celebrated 

couplet, in which he seema to confound length of 

line with slowness of motion; two very distinct things, 

as Mr. Lamb has ahown in one of bis masterly essays. 

" A needless &lezaiidiine ends tlie song, 
Wbiel), lile a vaniided ttmke, disga its elov length ftlong." 

And yet, in his no less celebrated eulogy npon the 
versification of Dijden, he has attempted an imitation 
of his master's style, in which he has introduced both 
alesandrine and triplet 

" Waller tu nooatli ; bnt Brydeo taught to join \ 
The Ttuyiiig Terse, the fall mijealic line, V 

Ihe long reioimding march, uid energr diviiu." J 
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How cornea it^ then, that he rejected both from hia 
own poetryJ The reason was, that he acted by a 
judicious instinct He felt, that variety and energy 
were not what hia mnse woiild deal in, but beauties of 
a different sort; and he wiHely con&ied himself to 
what ho oould do beat. It is true, it seems strange 
that he should exalt Dcyden'a variety at the expense 
of Waller's smoothnesa. It looks like dispraising him- 
selt But then he felt that he had more in him than 
Waller; and that if he had not Biyden's variety, 
neither had he his carelessness, but carried the rhyming 
heroic to what he thought a perfection superior to 
both, and justly purchased by the sacrifice of Dryden's 
inequality. Inferior indeed as Pope's versification is 
to Dryden's, upon every principle both of power and 
music, nobody can deny that it admirably suita the 
nicer point of his genius, imd the subjects on which it 
was exercised. Diyden had a trenchant aword, which 
demanded stoutness in the sheath. Pope's weapon 
was a lancet enclosed in pearL* 

* Wb mny aee the difference exemplifiea in > conplet frem their 
reapeotiie tnmsUtians of Hamer, neither of them, it must bs con. 
fessed, wortii; of the great broad hand of th« oH Oreek ; but Uia 
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Let it not be thought (as it haa too often been 
Tinthinkin^j asserted) that remarks of this kind are 
meant to diapftrage our great master of poetic wit; to 
whose genius I should think it a foppeiy to express 
even my homage, were it not for the sake of guarding 
against the imputation of a more preposterous im- 
modesty. Bot, in endeavouring to ascertain critically 
what is beat in general composition, one is sometimes 
obliged to notice what is not so good, except in specifio 



tiro psBSBgeg, eapeciftlly tie irorda msiked in italics, are UDgolarly 
characteristia of tlie nriteiB, It is in the aaaa^ of tlie quarrel vith 
AgwDenuioo, vliere Achlllee, vith his blade half ont of the sheath, 
■nddeDl; feels the bair of his head seized bj hie admonitreBs, 
Mlnerra, and iiith mood; sahminian, daahes the "great svord'' 
back again witli hia "heaTj hand." Homer says : — 
"n, irol in* afffuiJft Kiirn tf)(iftE X'M"^ flap^l^r, 
UM, 'AViinti)!. IM. 1. 0. 219. 

Dijden ttns givoi tie passage : — 

"Hauld) itiUiiiirlf fkithbtili*Tedh8rwDTd, 
And in tbA tb£wtht relnctukt, plunff'd tiie nroid." 
Pope bM It thns ; — 

" He talA, obterruit of ths llue^ed maid. 
Then in lh« ihHtb itltmi'i the lUnii^ bUde.' 

" Surly Mtli" is too bomelj and bmiliar; bat the iroTdf)IiH^d 
is eicelleot> and comei pieoaely at the point of the verse irbere 
the soond of it is strongest and moat analogoos. It ia the action 
Itself. Pope's is that of an oftcer on parade. 
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I coafesB I like the veiy bracket that marks oat tbe 
triplet to the reader's eye, and prepares him for tha 
music of it It has a look like the bridge of a late. 

With regard to double rhymee in the serioua heroic 
couplet, they have been exploded among ub ever since 
we fell under the formal spirit of the French school of 
Iiouia the Fourteenth's time. Waller, I believe, is the 
last writer of eminence in whom they are to be found ; 
and in him they are very rare, and probably confined 
to bis younger verses. 7et it is curious, that the 
rhyme in heroic French poetry is alternately stn^e 
and double; in Italian poetry it is all double. In 
both instances, words have dictated to thoughts. The 
Italian language is bo abundant in words o{ more than 
one syllable, and in accents upon the last syllable but 
on^ that, except in lyric piecee, (where the understood 
accompaniment of music has modified the more formal 
rules of composition in all languages, and where the 
Italian singer nevertheless stretches out one termi- 
nating sound into two, whenever he can), a rhyming 
monosyllable has a quaintnesa and singularity in it, 
almost as startling as a box on the ear. It is for this 
reason, that whenever Fulci and the other old poets 
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made use of it, they took the liberty of adding a 
Byllable, or of reatoriog one which custom had cut oS. 
In the case of the French, their Btock of ultimate and 
penultimate accents is more equally divided than in 
either Italian or English; and as their poetry, though 
in the flow of ito Unes it really has more of the Italian 
freedom than ours, yet for want of equal vigour to 
either has fallen more under the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing itself from prose, they gladly avculed 
themselves of the circumBtauce, and made a rhyming 
system out of the alternation above-mentioned.* In 
fJngliah we have so many monosyllables, in addition 
to our stock of final accents, that when the sense of 



• In the works of Drnmmond of Hairthoniden (Songi and 5on- 
neU, Part I.) is a poem written after the French rhjmuig faahion, 
the on); one (aa far as I am aware) in Uie language. The foUowing 
is a apeoimen, aelected for the graceful visiou in it : — 

*' UflthOD^ht (faroa^h oJl the nei|rhbDar woodfl a noise 
Of ctwriiten, more >■«! Chim lute or xoice. 



Ho aou] but would become bU eu to heu ; 
And whilit I Iiil«i.{ng Uy, O loTelj woDiler I 

A myrtle greet with birth.—out of whose womb 

For nymphs thoj trfm'd. Abont their hemTeolT Taoei, 
In wkTBB of gold, floated their onrliiig treiaet," Jw. 
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elegODce and r^ulmtj became superior with ua ta 
pEtsrion and the love of troth, the supentbondance of 
single rhymes had* a natural tendency to throw oat the 
double ones. Matter became aeoondary to manner; 
and by a natural oonsequence, the manner was not the 
best, but proceeded upon secondary assumptions. 

I have made a compromise in this matter of double 
rhymes. I have altered them, to single ones, wherever 
I felt that they could be readily discarded, or without 
gainsaying the impulse with which I wrote. In the 
other cases I have retained them. My first determina- 
tion, in sitting down to correct the Story of Rimini, 
was to discard them altogether. I was prevented by 
a couplet in a great poet, which I cannot at present 
find. But I was wrong in the misgiving; for I wrote 
them out of a real impulse, and not a pretended one; 
and I may venture to think, that impulses of this kind 
are a proper modification of the style of those who feel 
them. To deny them for the sake of denying, would 
be as foolish a thing as for a painter to ef^e the most 
involuntary touches of his pencil, not because they 
were out of nature, but because they were ont of 
ikshion. There is a consistency in manner as well aa 
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matter. Tlie foliage of every species of tree does not 
anit every other, nor would be veiy safely displaced for 
any. And after all, the use which I have made of 
double rhymes, ia a revival, not an innovatioii. That 
they are in themaelTea not incompatible witli the 
greatest feeling and Berioosness, might be shoira, not 
only by the footing they have retained in lyric verse 
upon the loftiest occaaionB, but by a hundred examples 
out of the rhymed couplet, in the works of our greatest 
poets. Hear young Milton, practising his organic 
numbeiB. He is addres^ng his native language; — 

" Tet I haA rather, if I were to choBe, 
Thy service in Bome graver Bobject nee, 
Sjuib KB nutj make thee narcb thj oofTen ronad, 
Sefore thon clothe my fancy in fit Bound ; 
Sach when the deep tranaported mind may aatx 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in, and lee each blissfol deity. 
Ho* he before the thnnderoos throne doth li^ 
IiiBtening to what the nnahom Apollo mnga 
To the touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly >iie : 
Then paaaing through the epherea of watchful fiiSy 
And misty regionl of wide sir next under, 
And hilU of snow, and lofts of piled thwndtr. 
May tell at length how green-eyed If eptnne nvte, 
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So, who would lose the melancholy souade of the 
words vwrrom and aorrow, in Spenser's famous descrip- 
tion of the miseries of & court-soitor ) 

*' Full little knoweat thou, th&t lisEt not tride, 
Tfiiat hell it ia in ming loog to Mde ; 
To loBe good diiijea, tliat might b« better epent ; 
To waete long uigbts in pendve discoatcDt ; 
To speed to-daj, lo be pnt back io-nwrrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and totrou; 
To htiTe thy prince's grace, yet iraat hei peena ; 
To hare thj uking, jet vaite manjejean; 
To fret thy ionl with croBEei and with cares ; 
To eate thy heart with comfortloBse despuret ; 
To Dtwne, to croaeh, to waits, to ride, to mime. 
To spend, to give, to waDi^ to be undone." 

I -will here observe, by the way, how eo^ it was 
for these great poets to write in the smooth measure 
of the moderns, and how well th^ did it when they 
dkought fit. Spenser wanted to make out a list of 
hifl court grievances (for they were his own), and he 
felt that a sort of energetic formality was the beet 
shape in which to put it It would be the better 
Uenid in the memory. Shakspeare has written lago'a 
&mous banter on good women upon a similar prin- 
ciple. The smooth and reckoning formality of the 
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vetBifioation auBwers to the moral idea intended to be 
convened : — 

" Dadenuina. hoiTy igDoraiun I — thoa paimtt th« wont 
lieii. But ■whit paiM could'st tlum beitaw an a, deaerTuig wouuui 
inileed I — one, that in the aDtborit)> af her merit, did jartlj pat 
' on the TODch of vei; malice itielf ! 

"loffa. She that vas eror bir, and nam proud. 

Had tongue at vill, and jet waa never land ; 
NfiTer lack'd gold, and yet vent nerer gaj; 
Fled from her wish, and jet aoid, ' Now I maj ;' 
She tliat, being onger'd, her rorenge bung mgh. 
Bade her wrong etay, and her displeaaure fl;; 
She, diat in wiedom Derer woa ao frail 
To take the cod^a head for the Halmon^B tail; 
Sho that wQald think, and ne'er disclose her mind ; ' 
See (oitora following, and not look behind ; 
She wa» a wight — if ever anoh wight were — 
"Da. To do what 1 
"logo. To enckle foola, and chninicla email beer." 

With very little allowanoe, tLis is tlie Keroio style 
of Tersification, auch as it prevailed in the last century. 
The concluding line might have been one of Fope'e, 
It is in his beat manner, both as to sound and wit. 
The satires of Hall, 'written in the time of Shakq>eare, 
are fiill of this Had of moaic, and are the real origina- 
tora of it as a thing oontinuons, and not the poema of 
Waller; though the smoother subjects of the latter, 
and the core he took to have no ronghneaa at all^ 
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Bet the more immediate example to the vritera vho 
followed him.* 

To return to double rhymes. They are as old in 
our language as Ghauoer, vhose versification is as 
imlilce the crabbed and uninteutional stuff it is sup- 
posed to be, aa posdble, and has Bover had justice 
done it. The sMreet and delicate gravity of its mu«o 
IB answerable to the sincerity of the writer'a heart. 
Take a specimen out of hia character of the " Qood 
Priest," including some double rhymes:— 

" Bemgue hs vu, tmd vonder dOigaal^ 
And in adTereit^ ful patient : 

And awich he ■wa jprored often lilket! (often litlience, or since} 
Full loth ven him to annen for his titha; 
Bat rather would he ^Ten, ont of donbte, 
Unto bii poorSt porishens abonte, 
Of hi« tftnag, and eke of Us tobstince; 
He conlde, in litel thing, have saffiaanee. 



* It mut have been a alip of the memory (irondeifal wu it flir 
not alipping mora t) which induced Bir Walter Beott (in hia editian 
of Dryden, vol. zL p. 100) to class Hall and Donne together u 
inhannoniaui Tiiten. Hall ia the imoothest, ai Donne ia the 
inggedeil) ofallouioldsitiTiBts. SeeWartoD'aremtrksuponliun 
In the fifth Tolnme of Chalmers's British Poeta. 
' i-TheJ, which ia to be thus ret^ned whenerer thewriter pleases, 
|[Htd which is periiapi Uie otigin of the gralnltooi vowel prefixed to 
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" He setts not hia benefioe to lure, 
Aad let hia eheep occomlired in the mire, 
And nm Into LandilD, oato Seint Povla, 
To Meken Tiim a chantuie ibr timitt. 
Or with > brotheriiood to be withold ; 
Sut dwelt >t home, and leptd irel biB fold, 
fio th&t the volf De made it not tnitoime.' 
He was a ehepherd, and no nttrctnom." 

There is one other custom of the old poets, or 
rather of Chaaoer, (for I cannot call to niad an^ 
other vho has made a principle of it as he haa done, 
though in the poets before the Beetoration, it is occa- 
Bionallj found among them in the course of their 
paragraphs,) which appears to me very fit for revival; 
and that is, the closing a period or a paragraph with the 
first line of a couplet, and beginning the next vith the 
second. Chaucer took the custom from the French 
poets, who have retained it to this day. It sorely 
has a fine air, both of conclusion and resumption; as 
thoogh it would leave off when it thought proper, 
knowing how well it could re-commence. Chaucer 
has some fine examples of this break of the couplet in 

verbs and partieiplea, as y-gaiing, f nialled, star-jpoiuting, that la 
to laj, Btarri-pDintiDg) ia the eame aa its oannterpart still nt^ed 
In French poetr;, and rose doobtlesa from the same root. Thua 
jwori ii the French pawre. 
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bis CambuBcan; a Htoiy which lingered in the ear oi 
Milton, And Hilton himself in a passing 'way, has 
used the license doU;, in ihe lines before quoted. 

" Listening to wtiat the nnabani Apollo sogB 
To tJte touch of golden irjrai, vMle Eabe toinga 
Immorlal nectar to her kingly lire. — 
Then puBing throngli the spheiea of mtchfolj&v 
And mlrt; regions of wide i^," &o. 

I make no apology for repeating thus much of the 
passage. Fine mnaic proTotes repetition,* The fol- 
lowing is one of the passages alluded to in Chaocer. It 
exhibits aever&l examples of the like modulation in its 
progress. 

•' Al Sun, in the Und of Tuivii, 
Tboi dwelt B. king that muri^d Enssii, 
Throngli which ther di£d niui; > donghtj nuu : — 
This noble king was clepid Ci 



* There is ■ Itan^nl, and manifestly eonscioas nw of titis panu 
In the oonclnding passsge of Mr. Campbell's PUcaura of Mope, 
The poet hss intimated the marked pleaanre he took in it, bj Lis 
'foil stop, and the dash by wMch it is strengthened. 

'* Etanul Hope 1 irhm jondei fpherc* mbluDa 
Ped'd their fint notu to loimd ths nunh oTTim^ 
Tij jojoui jooth begmn~bal nof Ct/adc— 
When ftU the aliter pUn»t« h^ve doujed i 
Wb<n WTMpl in flro tho mlnu of elhw ^ow. 
And Henien'i lut thandsr ■hika Oh WDtid bdow, 
Tboa, andinnnj'd, ifaslt o'er ths ruini imil^ 
And Ugkt U^ toiohst MUun'i'Amanlpk." 

Google 
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Wliicli in tie time wu of so gre&t Tenown, 

Tbat ther was do vher, in do re^onn, 

So eicaDsnt a lord in aUi thing : — 

Him lacked nought Uiat longetli to a ling 

Aa of the sect of which that he was borne ; 

He kept hie law to which he waa yswoni ; 

And thereto he wu hardie, wl«, and rich, 

And piteous, and jDBt, and alwa; jliche, (alwayi alike) 

Trewe of his word, benigne and honourable, 

Of his eonrage aa an; centre itable ; 

Tonn^ fresli, and slrong, in anna dedrona. 

As anj bachelor of all hi^ honse. 

A fair peimn he waa, and fartnnate. 

And kept alwaj, so well, real eaiate, {rojal estate) 

nat tker teat «D whcr ttitA another man. 

Thii nailt img, thii Tartar, Cawimciin, 
Eadd« tiro soDnea b? BUeta his wife, 

which the eldest sonne higbt Algainfe — " te. 

So in the KnigMa Tale, after the paragraph ending, 

" Ther aa this Bmelie had her playing. 

Bright was t^ lonns, and clear the morwening — " 

wliich, by the way, is a noble r&HM>miuencing verse. 
The trisyllable Toorwining ia particularly beautiful 
— ninch Iwtter than rooming, or even than morroto- 
nmg, ■which waa its next modification. 

It Beentfl to me, that beautiiul aa are the compoal- 
tiouB -which the English language posseesea in the 
heroic couplet, it remans for some poet hereafter to 
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perfect tlie veisificstdon, hj making a just compromiBa 
between the inliarmoniouB freedom of our old poets in 
general, and the regularity of Dryden himself; who, 
noble as his managemeut of it is, beata, after all, too 
mucb upon the rhyme. It hinders his matter &om 
having due pre-eminence before his manner. If any 
one could unite the Tigoar of Dryden with the ready 
and easy variety of pause in the works of the late 
Mr. Crabbe, and the lovely poetic consciousness in the 
Lamui of Eeata, in which the lines seem to take 
pleasure in the progress of their own beauty, like sea- 
Dymphs lozoriating through the water, he would be a 
perfect master of rhyming heroic verse. 
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THE STOKT OF KIMINI; 
OB, FBOrrs or a parent's talbehood. 



Time, At PoarltaUh Cmhtry. The 5mtk litt^rtt at BavtMia, 
' and afitrviardt ai AinuH*, 



This poem ia Founded on the beautiful episode of Faulo ftod 
Kvnoesca in the Gilk book- of the Inferno, vhera it stands like a 
lilj in the month of Tartaraa. The BubHtaiice of what Daste tells 
na of the hiitoiy of the tiro loTers is to he found at the end of the 
thud Canto. The rest has been gathered &Dm the commantatois. 
Thej differ in their aoconnta of it, but all agree that the lad; was, 
in some mesmre, beguiled into the match witjk the eldec and less 
attraclive Halatosta, — Boccacdo saj^ b; having the joongei 
brother pointed out to her as her destined hnsband, as he was 
pasaing OTer a Bqaare. 

Fianeesca of Ravenna his the daugliMr of Quido NoTello da 
Folenta, lord of that oitj, and vus married t^i OioTanni, oCf as 
others call him, Lanncelot Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, under dream* 
Btanoei that had given her an innocent predilection (i>r Faulo, hi* 
jaongar brother. The blsehoed thna practised upon her had &tal 
oonMqnenceH. In the Foem before tJie reader, the Duke her btber, 
a weak, though not itl-dispoaed man, deaiious, on a political aoooont 
of martyingherto tho Frinoe of Rimini, and dreading her objentions 
in case she sees him and becomes acquainted Ttth his nnamiable 
manners, eontrivea that he shall send his biothar as his proi;, and 
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tliat the poor girl shall belisTe the ana prince to be the Bunple of 
the other. Eiperience nadeceivea her ; Paolo hat been told the 
perilona secret of her preference lor him ; and in both of them a 
etrnggle iriUi Hkeir seme of dntj takea place, for vhieh the insinoere 
and lelfifih moraU of others had not prepared them. Oiovanni dli- 
eoTera the aeciet, from irordi ottered b; hiR wife in her Bleep : he 
forc«a Paolo to meet him in eingle oombat, and bUtb bim, not 
-withont sorrow far both, and great indignatiOD agnlnut the &ther : 
Prancesca dies of a broken heart; and the two IriTern, who bad 
come to Baieona in ite midst of a ga; csTolcode, are sent back to 
Bavemu, dead, in order that he who first helped to nnite tliem 
with his falsehood, shoold bni; Ibem in one grave for his re- 



The SUB is up, and 'tis a. mom of May- 
Bound old Barenna's dear-shown towers and baj, 
A mom, the loveliest wHch. the year has seen. 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night. 
Have left a sparkling welcome for the li^t, 
And there's a crystal cleameHS all about; 
The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 
A. balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 
■ The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees; 
And when yon listen, you may hear a coil 
Of babbling springs about the grassier soil; 
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And aJl the scene in abort, — sky, eartli, and sea, 
Breatbee like a bright-eyed &ce, that langhB ont 

'Tis nature, fiill of Bpirits, waked and springing : — 
The bitda to the delightful time are singing. 
Darting vith &eaka and snatches up and down, 
As though th^ shar'd the transport in the town; 
While happ7 &oes, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen; 
And the &r ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyfiil hands, oome up with scatter'd light ; 
Come gleaming up, true to the wish'd-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and avirl into the 

And well may all who can, conspire to come 
By field, by forest, and the bright sea-foam, 
VHiere peace returning, and processions rare, 
Princes, and donatives, and faces fair. 
And to crown all, a marriage in May-weather 
Are summonses to bring blithe souls together: 
For on this great glad day, Ravenna's pride. 
The daughter of their prince, becomes a bride, 
A bride, to ransom an exhausted laud; 
And he, whose victories have obtaan'd her hand, 



Has ta^eu with the dawn, so fiiea report, 
His promia'd journey to the expecting oonrt, 
With haatmg pomp, and sqairee of high degree, 
The bold Giovanni, lord of Bimini. 

Alieadf in the Rtreetfl the Btir grows load 
Of joy inoreftfring and a bustling crowd. 
With feet and voice the gathering hnm contends, 
Teams the deep talk, the ready laugh ascendsj 
Callings, and clapping doors, and ours unite. 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight. 
And armed bands, making important way. 
Gallant and grav^ the lords of holiday. 
And nodding nMghbours, greeting as they run, 
And pilgrims, chanting in the morning sun. 
With heay'd-out tapestry the windows glow, 
By lovely faces bronght, that come and go; 
1^, the work Bmooth'd, and all the street attir'd, 
They take their seats, with upward gaze admir'dj 
Some looking down, some forwards or asid% 
Some re-adjusting tresses newly tieil, 
gome turning a trim waist, or o'er the flow 
Of crimson cloths htmging a hand of snow; 
But all with smiles prepar'd, and garlands green, 
And all in fluttering talk, impatient for the 
Boene. 

CBiii5dJ.Googlc 
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And bark I the approaching trumpeto, with a 

On the smooth wind come dancing to the hecut. 
A moment'e hnah aucoeedB; and from the walla, 
Firm ^d at once, a silver answer calls. 
Thw press the crowd; and all who best oan strive 
In shuffling stro^le, tow'rd the palace drive, 
■Wliere baloater'd and broad, of marble fair. 
Its portico oommands the public square; 
For there Duke Ouido is to hold his state 
With hifl 6iir daughter, seated o'er the gate ■.— 
But the full place rejects the invading tide ; 
And after a rude heave from side to side^ 
With angry faces tum'd, and feet regain'd, 
The peaceful press witji order ia maiutaln'd. 
Leaving the foot-wajv only for the crowd, 
The lordly space within for the procession proud. 

For in this manner is the square set out : — 
The sides are nearly £ll'd all ronnd about, 
And &ced with guards, who keep the road entire; 
While, oppodte the ducal seat, a qnire 
Of knights and ladies hold one houseless spot, 
Seated in groups upon a gras^ plo^; 
The seats with boughs are shaded from above 
Of bays and roses, trees of wit and love; 
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And in the tmdat, freah whistlii^f throngli the acone, 
A lig^taome fountam starts &om out the green, 
Clear and compact^ till, at its height o'er-run. 
It shakes its loosening silTer in the sun. 

There, tn-lUng with the ladies, you may see. 
As in some nest of faery poetiy. 
Some of the finest warriors of the oonrt, — 
Baptist, and Hugo of the stately port, 
And Guelfo, and Bidolfo, and the flower 
Of jousters, Galeae of the Sylvan Tower, 
And Felix the Fine Ann, and Tiirri -who well 
Bepaid the Black Band robbers, Lionel, 
With more that have pluck'd beards of Turk and 

Greek, 
And made the close Venetian lower his saJls, and 

speak. 

There too, in thickest of the bright-eyed throDg, 
Stands a young father of Italian song, 
Guy Cavalcanti, of a knightly race; 
The poet looks out in his earnest face ; 
He with the pheasant's plume — there — bending now; 
Something he speaks around h'm with a bow. 
And all the listening looks, with nods and flushes, 
Break round liim into smiles and grateful blushes. 
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Another start of trumpets, with reply, 
And ct er the gate a crimson canopy 
Opena to right and left its flowing shade. 
And Guido issues with the princely maid, 
And sita;— the courtiers fall on either sidej 
Bnt every look is fix'd upon the bride. 
Who pensive comes at first, and hardly hears 
The enormons shont that springs as she appears; 
Tilly as she views the countless gaze below. 
And &cea that with grateful hom^e glow, 
A home to leave, and husband yet to see, 
Fade in the warmth of that great charity ; 
And hard It is, she thinks, to have no will; 
But not to bless these thousands, harder stilL 
With that, a keen and quivering glance of tears 
Scarce moves her patient month, and disappears; 
A smile is underneath, and breaks away. 
And round she looks and breathes, as best befits the 

What need I tell of lovely lips and eyes, 
Sweet natural waist, and bosom's balmy rise, 
The white dreas orange-mantled, or the onrls 
Bedding an airy coronet of pearlst 
Let each man fiincy, looking down, the biow 
He loves the best> and tiiiuk he sees it now. 
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The women dote on the sweet drew; the men 
Dote on the &ae, and gaze, and gaze again. 

Bat now comes something to dispute the gaze. 
For a new shout the neighb'ring quarters raise : 
The train are in the town, and gathering near 
With noise of caraby, and trumpets clear, 
A princely mnaic, unbediun'd with drums; 
The mighty brass seems opening as it comeaj 
And now it fills, and now it shakes the air, 
And now it bursts into the sounding square; 
At which the crowd with such a shout rejoice. 
Each thinks he's deaien'd with his neighbour's voice. 
Then, with a long-drawn breath, the clangours die; 
The palace trumpets give a last reply. 
And duBtering hoo& sncoeed, with stately stir 
Of snortings proud and clinking &mitare. 
The moBt majestio sound of human will: — 
Konght else is heard sometime, the people are so still. 

First come the trumpeters, clad all in white 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon bright. 
By four and four they ride, on horses grey; 
And a.s they sit along their easy way, 
To the steed's motion yielding as they go. 
Each plants his trumpet on his saddle-bow. 
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The heralda next appear, in veata attir'd 
Of etiffenmg gold vith radiant colours fir'd j 
And then the purBuiTEnta, who wait on these, 
All dresa'd in painted richnesa to the kneea: 
Each rides a dappled hoiBc, and bean a ahield, 
Gharg'd with thi^e heads upon a golden field.* 

Twelve ranks of squiree- come after, twelve in on^ 
With forked pennona lifted in the Ban, 
"Which tell, as they look backward in the wind. 
The bearings of the ^ghts that ride behind. 
Their steeds are ruddy bay; and every squire 
TTiH master's colour shows in his attire. 

These paat^ and at a lordly distance, come 
The knights themselves, and £11 the quickening hum. 
The flower of Bimini. Apart they rid^ 
8ijE in a row, and with a various pride; 
But all as &eah as fancy could desire, 
All shapes of gallantry on steeds of fira 

Di&ring in colours is the knights' array, 
The horses, black and chesnut, roan and bay; — 
The horsemen, crimson vested, purple, and whitflj — 
All bat the scarlet cloak for every knight, 
• The amu of the Mal&l«sU ftamilji, 

Caugk 



Wbich, tlirown apart, and hanging looee behind, 
Keete on the ateed, and ruffles in ^e wind. 
Their caps of velvet have a lightsome fit, 
Each vith a dancing feather sweeping it, 
And on its border hangs a jewel, gleaming; — 
Bnt, what is of the most acoomplish'd seeming, 
All wear memorials of their ladies' lore, — 
A ribbon, or a scar^ or silken glove, 
Some tied about the arm, some at the breast, 
Som^ with a drag, dangling &om the cap's cr^. 

A suitable attire the horses show; 
The poliah'd bits keep wrangling as they go: 
The ruddy bridles bum against the sun ; 
And the rich horse-cloths, ample every one^ 
'Which, &om the saddle-bow, dress half the 

steed. 
Are some of them all thick with golden thread : 
Others have spots, on grounds of different hue, 
A^ burning stars upon a cloth of blue; 
Or purple smearings, with a velvet light, 
Bich &om the gl^7 yellow thickeaing bright; 
Or a spring green, powdered with April posies; 
Or flush vermilion, set with silver roses: 
But all go sweeping back, and seem to dress 
The forward march with loitering BtateilineB& 
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Witb TariouR eamestneas the crowd admire 
Hoisemea and horse, the motion &nd the attire. 
Some watch, as th^ go b^, the ridera' faces 
Looking composure, and their knightly graces; 
The life, the carelesaneas, the midden heed; 
The body curving to the rearing steed ; 
The patting hand, that best persuades the check, 
And makes the quarrel up with a proud neck; 
The thigh broad-press'd, the spanning palm upon it, 
And ^e jerk'd feather flowing in the bonnet 

Others the horses and their pride explore, 
Their jaimtineas behind and strength before; 
The flowing back, firm chest, and fetlocks clean; 
The branching veins ridging the glossy lean ; 
The mane hung sleekly ; the projecting eye 
That seems half thinking as it glances by; 
The finish'd bead, in its compactness free, 
Small, and o'erarching to the lifted knee ; 
The start and snatch, as if they felt the comb. 
With mouths that fling about the creamy foam; 
The snortmg turbulence, the nod, the champing, 
The shift, the tossing, and the fiery tramping. 

And now the Princess, pale and with fix'd eye, 
Perceives the last of those precursors nigh, 

F 
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Each rank nnooverinig, as they pass in state, 

Botli to the oonrtlj' fountain and the gate; 

And then a second interval sacceeda 

Of stately length, and then a troop of steeds 

Milkwhite and unattir'd, Arabian bred. 

Each by a blooming hoy lightaomely led : 

They too themselves seem young, and meet the 

With fi'eshneBs, after all those colours bright : 
In every limb is seen their faultless race, 
A fire well temper'd, and a free-left grace. 
These for a princely present are divin'd, 
And show the giver is not iar behind. 

The talk increases now, and now advance. 
Space after space, with many a sprightly pranc<^ 
T]Le pages of the court, in rows of three; 
Of white and crimson is their livery. , 

Bpoce after space, — and still the train appear, — 
A fervid whisper fills the general ear — 
Ah — yes — no — ^"tis not he — ^but 'tis the squires 
Who go before him when his pomp requires ; 
And now his huntsman shows the lessening tnun. 
Now the squire-carver, and the chamberlain, — 
And now his banner comes, and now his shield 
Borne by the squire that waits him to the fidd,— 
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And then &n interval, — a lordly apace; — 
A pin-drop Bileuce BtriLes o'er all the place ; 
The princess, from a distance, scarcely knows 
Which way to look; her colour cornea and goes, 
And, with an impulse and affection free. 
She lays her hand upon her iathet's knee, 
Who looks upon her with a labour'd smile. 
Gathering it np into his own the while, 
When some ooe'e voice, as if it knew not how 
To check itself exclaims, " The prince I now — ^now!" 
And on a milk-white coarser, like the air, 
A gloriouu figure springs into the square; 
Up, with a burst of thunder, goes the shont, 
And rolls the echoing walls and peopled roofs 
about. 

Never was nobler finish of fine sight; 
'TwBS like the coming of a shape of light ; 
And many a lovely gazer, with a start, 
felt the quick pleasure smite across her heart 
The priacese, who at first could scarcely se^ 
Though looking still that way from dignity, 
Oathera new courage as the praise goes round, 
And bends her eyes to learn what they have fotmd. 
And se^ — his horse obc^ the check unseen; 
And with an air 'twixt ardeat and serene, 
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Letting a fell of curls about his broT, 

He takes Itis cap off with a gallant bow; 

Then for another and a deafening flhout, 

And scarfe are waTed,and flowers come fluttering out, 

And, shaken by the noise, the reeling air \ 

Sweeps with a, giddy whirl among the fiiir, L 

And whisks theit garmenta, and their Hhining hair. I 

With bu^ interchange of wonder glows 
The crowd, and loves his bravery as he goes, — 
But on his shape the gentler sight attends. 
Moves as he passes, — as he bends him, bends, — . 
Watches his air, his geisture, and his face, 
And thinks it never saw such manly grace. 
So flne are his bare throat and curia of black, — 
So lightsomely dropt in, hia lordly back — 
H'a thigh so fitted for the tilt or dance, 
So heap'd with strength, and tum'd with e 
But above all, so meaning is his look, 
As easy to be read as open book; 
And such true gaUantry the sex descriea 
In the frank liiting of his cordial eye». 
His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Yex'd and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care, 
Beaching with stately step at the fine sir; 
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And uow and then, Eiideling his restless pace, 
Drops witli hia hinder legs, and shifts his place, 
And feels througli all his frame a fiery thrill: 
The princely rider on bis back sits still, 
And looks where'er he likes, and svays hiiu at 
his wilL 



Surprise, relief, a joy scarce understood, 
Something perhaps of very gratitude, 
And fifty feelings, undefin'd and new. 
Dance through the bride, and fluah her faded hna 
" Could I but once," she thinks, " securely place 
A trust for the contents on such a case. 
And know the spirit that should fill that dwelling, 
This chance of mine were hardly caJl'd compelling." 
Just then, the stranger, looking tow'rd the bowers, 
Where half the court sat intermix'd with fiowers, 
Beckons a page, and loos'ning from its hold 
A princely jewel wiA its chain of gold, 
Sends it, in, token he had lov'd hini long, 
To the young &ther of Italian song: 
The youth, all thanks and bliss, with lowly grace 
Bending hia lifted eyea and blushing &ce, 
Looks homage to his great new friend, who bows 
Wi^ cordial haete, for now he nears the sovereign's 
houaa 
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This oluuiiiB aU sorrow from the deetin'd bride; 
She took an interest first, but now a pride; 
And as the prince comee riding to tlie place, 
Baring his head, and rsieing his fine &ce. 
She meets his fiill ob^eance with an eye ^ 

Of Belf-permission and sweet gravity; I 

He looks with touch'd respect, and gazes, and f 
goes by. } 



CANTO n. 

hub's jodbhr to snam- 



Fass we the followers, and their closing state; 
The court was enter'd by a hinder gate; 
The duke and princess had retir'd before, 
Join'd by the knights and ladies at the door; 
But something seem'd amiss, and there ensued 
Deep talk among the spreading multitude, 
Who stood in groups, or paced the measur'd street, 
Pilling with earnest hum the noontide heat; 
Nor ceas'd the wonder, aa the day increas'd, 
And brought ao symptoms of a bridal feast, 
"So mass, no tilt, no largess for the crowd, 
Nothing to answer that procession proud; 
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But a blank look, as if no court had been, 
8il«nce without and seoreoj within ; 
And nothing heard b^ listeoing at the walle, ^ 
But now and then a bustling through the halls, L 
Or the dim organ roua'd at gathering intervals. I 

The truth was this: — The bridegroom had not come, 
But sent hia brother, proxy in his room. 
A lofty spirit the former was, and proud, 
little gallant, and had a sort of cloud 
Hanging for ever on his cold address, 
Which he mistook for aovereign manliness. 
But more of this hereafter. Guido knew 
The prince's faults; and he was conscious too. 
That sweet as waa his daughter, and prepar'd 
To do her duty, where appeal was barr'd. 
She had a sense of marriage, just and free. 
And where the match look'd ill for harmony. 
Might pause with firmness, and refuse to strike 
A chord her own sweet music so unlike. 
The <AA man therefore, kind enough at hear^ 
Yet fond, from habit, of intrigue and art. 
And little form'd for sentiments like theee. 
Which seem'd to him mere maiden niceties, 
Had thought at once to gratify the pride 
Of his stem neighbour, and secure the bride, 



By telling him, that i^ aa lie liad heard, 

Busy he was jurt then, 'twae but a word, 

And proxiea might be found, though not preferr'd ; 

Only the duke thus tarther must presume, 

For both their sakee, — ^that still a prince must coma 

The bride meantime was told, and not unmov'd, 

To look for one no sooner seen than loVd; 

And when Giovanni, strack with what he thought 

Mere proof how his triumphant hand was sought, 

Diapatch'd the wish'd-for prince, who was a creature 

Form'd in the Teiy poetry of nature. 

The effect was peri'ect, and the future wife 

Caught in the elaborate snare, perhaps for life. 

One shock there was, however, to sustun. 
Which nigh had rous'd her whole sweet wits again. 
She saw, when all were housed, in Guide's iace 
A look of leisurely surprise take place ; 
A little whispering follow'd for a while, 
And then 'twas told her, with an easy smile, 
That Prince GioTanni, to his great chagrin. 
Had been delay'd by something unforeseen. 
But rather than defer his day of bliss 
(If his &ir ruler took it not amiss) 
Had sent his brother Paulo in his stead; 
"Who," said old Guido, with a nodding head, 



" May well be sttid to represent Ua brother, 
For when jou see the one, yon know the other." 

By this time Fanlo join'd them where they atood. 
And seeing her in some luieaay mood, 
Chang'd the mere cold refipects hia brother seot 
To such a Btrain of cordial compliment, 
And paid them with an air so fhmk and bright, 
As to a friend whose worth is felt at sight, 
That air in Bbort which sets you at your ease, 
Without implying your perplexities, 
That what with the anrprise in every way, 
The hurry of the tim^ the appointed Jay, 
The Tery shame, which now appeared increaa'd. 
Of begging leave to have her hand releas'd. 
And above all, those tones, and smiles, and looks, 
Which seem'd to realize the dreams of books. 
And help'd her genial fancy to conclude 
That fruit of anch a stock moat all be good. 
She knew no longer how she could oppose : 
Quick were the marriage-rites; and at the close, 
The proxy, turning midst the general huah, 
Eias'd her meek lips, betwixt a ro^ bluaL 

At last, about the veaper hour, a score 
Of trumpets issued &om the palaoe door, 
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The bannera of tlieir brass vitli &Tour8 tied, 
And with a blast proclaiin'd the wedded bride. 
But not a word the sullen silence broke, 
Till sometbiug of a gift the herald spoke. 
And with a bag of money issuing out, 
Scatter'd the ready harvest round &bont; 
Then burst the mob into a joviid cry. 
And l&rgese ! largess 1 claps against the sky. 
And bold Giovwini's name, the lord of Bimini. 

The rest however still were looking on, 
Careless and mute, and scarce the noise was gone, 
When riding from the gate with banners rear'd, 
Agun the morning visitors appear'd. 
The prince was in his place j and in a car. 
Before him, glistening like a farewell star, " 
Sate the dear lady with her brimming eyes; 
And oflf they set^ through doubtful looks (md cries ; 
For some too shrewdly guess'd, and some were vex'd 
At the dull day, and some the whole perplex'd. 
And all great pity thought it to divide 
Two that seem'd made for bridegroom and for bride. 
Ev'n she, whose heart this strange, abrupt event 
Had eroas'd and aear'd with burning wonderment. 
Could s'carce, at times, a starting cry forbear 
At leaving her own home and native lur; 

Caugk 
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Till pBBsing now tlie limits of the town, 
And on the last few gazeis looking down, 
She saw by the road-aide an aged throng. 
Who, wanting power to bustle with the stronf^ 
Bad learnt their gracdotis migtress was to go, 
And gathered there, an imoonoerted show; 
Bending they stood with their old foreheads bare, 
And the winds finger'd with, their rererend hur. 
Farewell I fareweU, my friends 1 she would have 

cried. 
But in her throat the leaping accents died. 
And, waving with her hand a vain adiett. 
She dropt her veil, and backwarder withdrew, 
And let the Mndly tears their own good oovirse 

pursue. 

It was a lovely evening, fit to close 
A lovely day, and bnlliant in repose. 
Warm, but not dim, a glow was in the air; 
The Bofteu'd breeze oame smoothing here and there; 
And every treey in passing, one by one, 
Gleam'd out with twinkles of the golden bud: 
For leafy was the road, with tall array. 
On either side, of mulberry and bay. 
And distant snatches of blue hills between; 
And there the alder was with its brigbt green, 
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And the broad cheBtnut, and the popWs shoot, 
That like a feather waves from head to foot^ 
With, ever and snon, majestic pines; \ 

And still, firom tree to tree, the early vines I 

Hong garlimding the way ia, amber linee. 1 

Kor long the princesB kept her from the view 
Of those dear scenes, aa back from sight they flew: 
For sitting now, calm from the gush of tears, 
With dreaming eye fix'd down, and half-shut ears, 
Hearing, yet hearing not, the fervent sound 
Of hoof^ thick reckoning, and the wheel's mtust 

A call of " Slower 1" from the fivrther part 
Of the check'd riders woke her with a start; 
And looking up again, half sigh, half stare. 
She lifts her veil, and feels the freshening air. 

Tis down a hill they go, gentle indeed. 
And such, aa with a bold and play^l speed 
Another time they would have scom'd to measure;' 
But now they take with them a lovely treaaore. 
And feel they shoold consult her gentle plesHore. 

And now with thicker shades the pinee appear; 
The noise of hoofs grows duller on the ear; 
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And quitting Buddeulj their gravelly toil, 
The wheels go qiiiming o'er a aandy soiL 

Here first the silence of the country seems 
To come about her with its listening dreams. 
And taU of anxious thoughts, half freed from pain, 
In downward musing she relaps'd again. 
Leaving the otbers who hod pass'd that way 
In careless spirits of the early day. 
To look about, and mark the reverend scene. 
For awful tales renown'd, and everlasting green. 

A heavy spot the forest looks at first, 
~To one grim shade oondemn'd, and sandy thirsty 
Cheqner'd with thorns, with thistles run to seed, 
Or plashy pools, half cover'd with green weed. 
About whose sides the swarming insects fiy 
In the hot sun, a noisome company. 
But entering more and more, they quit the sand 
At once, and strike upon a grassy land. 
From which the trees, as &om a carpet, rise 
In knolls and clumpe, with rich varieties. 
A moment's tirouble find the knights to rein 
Their horses in, which, feeling turf again. 
Thrill, and curvet, and long to be at large 
To scotir the space and give the winds a oharge, 
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Or palling tight tiie bridles, as th^ pass, 
Dip tlieir mim mouths into the freahening gras. 
But soon in easy mik, &om glcide to glsde. 
Proceed they, coasting underneath the shade, 
Some baring to the ooot their placid brows, 
Some looking upvard through the glimmering 

bou^ifl, 
Or peering grave through inward-opening places. 
And half prepar'd for glimpse of shadowy faces. 
For in these woods it is, and hereabouts, 
Afi not a soul in all Romania doubts, 
That the proud dame, who drove the knight todeath, 
On stated days, resuming mortal breath, 
Kaked, and crying " Mercy !" with wild face, 
la doom'd to fly him, as he spars ia chase. 
And have her heart, throttgh pitiless wide wounds, 
Tom from her shrieking side, to feed his hounds,* 

YariouB the trees and passing foliage here, — 
Wild pear, and oak, and dusky juniper. 
With briony between in tnuls of white, 
And ivy, and the suckle's strea^ light. 
And moss, warm gleaming with a sudden mark, 
Like growths of sanshine left upon the bark, 

* Bee the Btorj m the Dicameron, Book Y., T&Ie nii.; or in 
Dryden'i fine TGnion of it, entitled Theadort ami Sottoria. 
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And still the pine, flat'topp'd, and dark, ftnd tall, 
la lordly rights predomioaiit o'er all. 

Much they admire that old religious tree, 
With its new leavea now burning goldenly, — 
A tree that seema as it should only grow 
Where loneeome winds or solemn organe bloT. 
At noisy intervals, the living cloud 
Of cawing rooks breaks o'er them, gathering loud 
Like a wild people, when invaders come; 
Then all again, but for themselTee, seems dumb. 
Or ring-dove, that repeats hia pensive plea, 
Or startled giill up-screaming towards the sea : 
But what they mostly hear, is stUl the sound 
Of their owu pomp and progress o'er the ground; 
And, birds except, they scarce meet living thing, 
Save, now and then, a goat loofio wandering, 
Or a few cattle, looking np aslant 
With sleepy eyes and meek mouths ruminant; 
Or once, a plodding woodman, old and bent. 
Passing with half indifferent wonderment, 
Yet turning, at the last, to look once more; 
Then feeb his trembling staff, and onward as before. 

So ride they pleas'd, — till now the couching sun 
Levels his final look tlirough shadows dun; 
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And the clear mcton, witli meek o'er-lifted face, 
Seems come to look into the silvering place. 
Then first the bride Traked ap, for then was heard. 
Sole voice, the poet'a and the lover's bird. 
Preluding first, as though the sounds were cast 
For the dear leaves about her, till at last 
With floods of rapture, in & perfect shower. 
She vents her heart on the delicious hour. 
Lightly the horsemen go, aa if they'd ride j 

A velvet path, and hear no voice be^de : ^ 

A placid hope assures the breath-auspending bride.) 

So ride they in delight through beam and shade ; — 
Till many a rill now pass'd, and many a glade, 
They quit the piny labyrinths, and soon 
Emerge into the full and day-like moon; 
Chilling it seems; and pushing steed on steed, 
They start them freshly with a homeward speed. 
Then well-known fields they pass, and straggling cots. 
Boy-storied trees, and love-remember'd spots. 
And turning last a sudden comer, see 
The moon-lit towers of slumbering RiminL 
The marble bridge comes heaving forth below 
With a long gleam; and nearer as they go, 
They see the still Marecohia, cold and bright^ 
Sleeping along with face against the light 
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A hoUov trample now, — a ikil of chaina, — 
The bride haa entet'd, — not a voice remaiiw; — 
Kight, and a maiden sileuce, wrap tlie ^ains. 
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ITow why mnst I disturb a dream of bliss, 
And bring cold sorrow 'twixt the wedded IosbI 
"Why mar the ia«e of beauty, and disclose 
The weepng days that with the morning rose, 
And bring the bitter disappointment in, — 
The holy cheat, the virtue-binding sin, — 
The shock, that told this lovely, trusting hearty 
That she had given, beyond all power to part. 
Her hope, belief love, passion, to one brother, 
Prasesaion (oh, the miseiyl) to another? 



a there 'Wat the two, — an ui 
At times, a cheek, a colour of the hur, 
A tone, when speaking of indifferent things ; 
Nor, by the scale of oommon measnrings, 
Would you say more pei4iaps, than that the ona 
Was more robust^ the other £uelier spnnj 
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That of tbo two, (Morannl waa the graver, 
Paulo the livelier, and the more in iavour. 

Pride in his warlike &me made Bome prefer 
Giovanni's coootenance aa the martialler; 
And 'twas a soldier's truly, if an eye 
Ardent and cool at once, drawu-baok and high, 
An eagle nose and a determined lip, 
Were the best marks of manly soldiership. 
Paulo's was &ahion'd in a different mould. 
And to a finer end : for though 'tiraa bold. 
When boldneas was requir'd, and could put on 
A glowing frown as if an angel shone. 
Yet there was nothing in it one might call 
A stamp exclusive or professional, — 
'So courtier's &ce, and yet its smile was ready,— 
No scholar's, yet its look was deep and steady, — ■ 
No soldier's, for its power was all of mind. 
Too true for violence, and too refin'd. 
The very nose, lightly though firmly wrought, 
Befinement show'd; the brow, clear-spiritod 

thought; 
Wisdom looked sweet and inward &om his eye. 
And round his mouth was sensibility : — 
It was a face, in shorty seem'd made to show 
How far the genuine fiesh and blood ooold ff) ;t- 
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A morning glass of unafTeoted nature, — ^ 

Somethuig, that baffled looks of loftier feature, — l 
The visage of a glorious human oreatura I 

If any points there vere^ at irhich they came 
Nearer together, 'twas in knightly &me, 
And all accomplishments that art might know, — 
Hunting, and pinoely hawking, and the bow, 
The rush U^ether in the bright-eyed list, 
Fore-thoughted chess, the riddle rw^y miss'd. 
And the decision of stOI knottier points, 
With knife in hand, of boar and peacock joints, — 
Things, that might shake the &me that Tristan got. 
And bring a doubt on perfect Launcelot.* 
But leave we knighthood to the former part ; 
The tale I tell ia of the human heart. 

The worat of Prince Qiovanni, as his bride 
Too quickly found, was an ill-temper'd pride. 
Bold, handsome, able (if he chose) to please, 
Punctual and right in common offices, 

* The two fiimDDs knighta of the Bonnd Table, great hanlamen, 
and therefore great carvera. Boars and peacocka, served apvhole, 
tlM latter with the featten on, were eminent dialiei vith the 
knishte of old, and muit have called forth all the pnfnndi^ of this 
aaMDipluihment. 
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He lort the aight of conduct's only worth, 
The Bcattering smiles on this uneasy earth, 
And on the streogth of virtues of small weight, 
Claim'd tow'rds himself the exercise of great. 
He kept no reckoning with his eweets and boots ; — 
He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours, 
And then, if pleas'd to cheer himself a space, 
Ijook for the immediate rapture in your fiice, 
And wonder that a cloud could still be there^ 
How small soeyer, when his own was fair. 
Yet such is conscience, — so designed to keep 
Stem, central watch, though all things else may sleep, 
And so much knowledge of one's self can lie 
Cored in thy heart, poor Self-complacency, 
That no suspicion would have touch'd him more. 
Than that of wanting on the generous score : 
He would have whelm'd you with a weight of scorn, 
Been proud at ere, inflexible at mom. 
In short, ill-temper'd for a week to come, 
And all to strike that desperate error dumb. 
Taste had he, in a word, for high-tum'd merit. 
But not the patience, nor the genial spirit; 
And so he made, 'twlzt virtue and defect, 
A sort of fierce demand on your respect, 
Which, if assisted by his high degree. 
It gave him in some eyes a dignity. 
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And struck a meaner deference in the many, 
Left him at last unloTeable with any. 

From this complexion in the reigning brother, 
His younger birth in part had saved the other. 
Bom to a homage less gratuitous, 
He leam'd to win a nobler for bis house; 
And both from habit and a genial heart, 
Without mnch trouble of the reasoning art, 
Found this the wisdom and the eoTereign good, — 
^ be, and make, as happy ax he could. 
Not that he saw, or thought he saw, beyond 
Hia general age, and could not be as fond 
Of vara and creeds as any of his race, — 
But most he lov'd a happy human &ae; 
And wheresoe'er hiB fine, fiank eyes were thrown, 
He atrack the looks he wish'd for, with hiA 

So what but serrice leap'd where'er he went! 
Waa there a tilt-day or a tournament, — 
For welcome grace there rode not such another, 
Nor yet for strength, except hia lordly brother, 
Was there a court-day, or a feast, or dance, 
Or minstrelsy with roving plumes from France, 
Or summer party to the greenwood shade, 
With lutes prepar'd, and cloth on herba^^e laid, 
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And ladies' laughter coming throngli the air, — 
He vas the readiest And the blithest there; 
And made the time so eiqimitely pasa 
With storiea told with elbow on the graas, 
Or touch'd the mxme in his turn so finely, 
That all he did, they thought, waa done diTinely. 

The lovely stranger conld not &il to see 
Too Boon this difference, more especially 
Ab her consent^ too li^tly now, she thought, 
With hopes as different . had been strangely 

bought; 
And many a time the pain of that neglect 
Would strike in blushes o'er her self-respect : 
But since the ill was cureless, she applied 
With busy virtue to resume her pride. 
Hoping to value her submissive heart 
On playing well a patriot daughter's part, 
And tiying new-found duties to prefer 
To what a &ther might have owed to her. 
The very day too when her first aurprise 
Was full, kiikl tears had come into her eyes 
On finding by his care, her private room 
Fumiah'd, like magic, from her own at home; 
The veiy books and all transported there. 
The leafy tapestry, and the crimson chair, 
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The lute, the glass that told the Bhedding hours, 
The little Taae of silTer for the flowers, 
The frame for broideriag, with & piece half done. 
And the white falcon, basking in the sun, 
Wlo, when he saw her, sidled on his stand, 
And twined hie neck against her loving hand. 
But what had touch'd her nearest, was the 

thought, 
That if 'twere destiu'd for her to be brought 
To a sweet mother's bed, the joy would be 
Giovanni's too, and his her family : — 
He seem'd already father of her child, 
And on the nestling pledge in patient thought site 

Yet then a pang would cross her, and the red 
In either downward cheek startle tmd spread, 
To think that he, who was to have such part 
In joya like these, had never shar'd her heart; 
Eut back she chas'd it with a sigh austere; 
And did she chance, at times lite these, to hear 
Her husband's footstej^ she would haste the more, 
And with a double smile open the door, 
And hope his day had worn & happy ikce; \ 

Ask how bis soldiers pleas'd him, or the chase, 
Or what new court had sent to win his sovereign [ 
grace. ) 

CBiii5dJ.Googlc 
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Tte prince, at this, woold bend on her an eye 
Cordial enoogb, and kias her tenderly; 
Kor, to say truth, was he in general slow 
To aiKept attentions, flattering to beutow ; 
But then meantime he took no geueroua ptuna. 
By mutual pleasing, to secure his gains; 
He enter'd not, in turn, in her delighte, 
Her books, her flowers, her love of all sweet sights ; 
Kay, scarcely her sweet singing minded he, 
Unless his pride was rous'd by company; 
Or when to please him, after martial play. 
She Btraiu'd her lute to some old £ery lay 
Of fierce Oriando, or of Femmbras, \ 

Or Eyan's cloak, or how by the red grass L 

In battle you might know where Bichard was.* I 

Yet all the whil^ no doubt, however stem 
Or cold at times, he thought he lov'd in tarn. 
And that the joy he took in her sweet ways, 
The pride he felt when she excited praise, 
In short, the enjoyment of Ms own good pleasure, 
Was thanks enough, and passion beyond n 



• "Sir Fernmbras" wns a knight of Eomsnce. The cloak of 
King Byui, or BjreDce, mu Bud to be made of (he beanlf of his 
lOjal bretlireD, irhom he had conqnered. Bidiard ia lUchaid 
Ccenr de lion, a terrible knight de facto as veil as in &ble. 
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She, had she loVd him, might have thought bo too, 
For what will lore not think its idol'a dne. 
Till long neglect, and attw selfiahneaa, 
Shame the fond pride it takea in its distress) 
But ill prepar'd was she, in her hard lot, 
To &ucf merit where she foosd it not, — 
She, who had been beguil'd, — ahe, who was mads 
Within a gentle boBom to be laid, — 
To bless and to be bless' d, — to be heart-bare 
To one who found his better'd likeness there, — 
To think for ever with him, like a bride, — 
To haunt his eye, like grace pereonified, — 
To double his delight, to share his sorrow, 
And like a morning beam, wake to him every 
morrow. 

Fanio, meantime, who ever since the day 
He saw her sweet looks bending o'er his way, 
Had stored them up, unconsciously, as graces 
By which to judge ail other forms and faces, 
Had learnt, I know not how, the secret snare, 
Whidt gave her up, that evening, to his care. 
Some babbler, may be, of old Guido's court. 
Or foolish fnend had told him, half in sport, 
But to his heart the fatal flattery went, 
And grave he grew, and inwardly intent, 

Caugk 
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And ran back, in Iiu mind, with sodden Bpiing, 

Look, gesture, smile, speech, dlence, eTeryttiing, 

Eea irhat before had seemed indifference 

And read iJiem over in another sense. 

Then would he blush with sudden self-disdain, 

To think how fiinciful h« was, and vain; 

And with half angiy, half r^retful sigh, 

Tossing his chin, and feigning a free eye. 

Breathe o^ as 'twere, the idle tale, and look 

Abont him for his falcon or his book. 

Scorning that ever he should enterttun 

One thought that in tlie end might give his brother 



This start, however, came bo often round. 
So often fell he in deep thonght, and found 
Occasion to renew his careleaaneea, 
Yet every time the power grown less and less, 
That by degrees, half wearied, half inclin'd, 
To the sweet stru^ling image he reaign'd ; 
And merely, as he thought, to make ^e best 
Of what by force would twine about bis breast. 
Began to bend down his admiring eyes 
On all her touching looks and qualities, 
Turning their shapely sweetness eveiy way, 
Till 'twas his food and habit day by day, 

Caugk 
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And she became companion of Im thought ; 
Silence her gentleness before him brought, 
Society her sense, reuding her books, 
Music her voice, every sweet thing her looks, 
Which Bometimee seem'd, vben he sat fix'd avhile. 
To steal beneath his eyes with upward smile: 
And then be would suppose her all his own, 
Himself the bridegroom, her his right alone, 
And dote on the sweet gasM, till ending with a groan. 

Thus daily went he on, gathering sweet pain 
About bis fancy, till it thrill'd again; 
And if his brother's image, leas and less, 
Startled him up from his new idleness, 
Twas not, — he &ncied, — that he reason'd worse, 
Or felt lees scorn of wrong, but the reverBC 
That one should think of injuring another. 
Or trenching on his peace, — this, too, a brother, — 
And all from selfishness and pure weak will. 
To him seem'd marvellous and impossible. 
"Tis true, thought he, one being more there was, 
Who might meantime have weary hours to pass, — 
One weaker too to bear them, — and for whom} — 
No matter; — wishing could reverse no doom; 
And BO he sigh'd and smil'd, as if one thought 
Of paltering could suppose that he was to be caught. 
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Yet if she loVd him, common gratitude, 
If not, a sense of vfaat vas &ii and good. 
Besides his new relationship and right, 
Would make him wish to please her all he might; 
And as to thinking, — where could be the harm. 
Provided he kept close the secret charm t 
He wish'd not to himself another's blessing. 
Bat then he mi^t console for not possessing; 
And glorious things there were, which but to see 
And not admire, was mere stupidity: 
He might as well object to his own eyes 
For loving to behold the Gelds and skies, 
His neighbour's grove, or story-painted hall ; 1 

Twas but the taate for what was natural ; l 

Only his faVrite thought was loveliest of them all. J 

Concluding thus, and happier that he knew 
Hi a ground so well, near and more near he drew; 
Aad sanction'd by his brother's manner, spent 
Hours by her side, aa happy as well-meant. 
He read with her, he rode, he traln'd her hawk, 
He spent still evenings in delightiiil talk, 
While she sat busy at her broidery frame; 
Or touch'd the lute with her, and when they came 
To some fine part, prepar'd her for the pleasure. 
And then with double smile stole on the measure. 
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Then at the tonmEUDent, — ^who there bat she 
Made Mm more gallant still than formerly, 
Conch o'er his tighten'd lance with, double force, 
Paaa like the wind, sveeping dovn man and hoise, 
And franklier then than ever, midat the shout 
And dancing trumpets ride, uncoTer'd, rotind 

about 1 
His brother only, more than hitherto. 
He Tould avoid, or sooner let subdue. 
Partly from something strange imfelt before. 
Partly because Giovanni sometimes wore 
A knot his bride had worked him, green and gold; — 
For in all things with nature did ahe hold. 
And while 'twas being work'd, her fancy was 
Of sunbeams mingling with a tuft of grass, 

Franc^ca from herself but ill could hide 
What pleasure now was added to her side, — 
How placidly, yet fast, the days flew on 
Thna Unk'd in white and loving unison. 
And how the chair he sat in, and the room. 
Began to look, when he had &il'd to come. 
But as she better knew the cause than he, 
She seem'd to have the more necessity 
For struggling hard, and rousing all her pride; 
And so she did at firstj she even tried 

Caugk 
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To feel a sort of anger at Mg care ; 
Bat these extremes brought but a kind deepair 
And then she ovUj spoke more Bveetljr to him, 
And found her fiuling eyes give looks that melted 
through him. 

Qiovanni too, who felt reliev'd indeed 
To seA another to his place succeed. 
Or rather filling np some trifling hours, 
Better spent elsewhere, and beneath his powers 
Left the new tie to strengthen day bj day, 
Talk'd less and less, and longer kept away. 
Secure in his aelf-loTC and sense of right. 
That he was welcome most, come when he might. 
And doubtless, they, in their still finer sense, 
With added care repaid this confidence. 
Turning th^ thoughts &om his abuse of it. 
To what on their own parts was graoefol and was fit 

Ah now, ye gentle pair, — now think awhUci 
Kow, while ye still can think, and still can smile; 
Now, while your generous hearts have not been 

grieVd 
Perhaps with something not to be retrier'd. 
And ye have in ye stiU the power of gladness. 
From self-reaentment fre^.and recollected madness I 
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So ilid they think; — but partly from delftj, 
Partly irom fimcied ignorftuce of the way. 
But most from feeling the bare thought requirs 
Freeh mutual comfort, dangerous to deaire, 
They scarcely tried to see each other less, 
And did but meet with deeper tenderness, 
Living, from day to day, as they were used. 
Only with graver thoughts, and smiles redaoed, 
And sighs more frequent, which, when one would 

The other long'd to start up and receive. 
For whether some suspicion now had oroag'd 
Giovanni's mind, or whether he had lost 
More of his temper lately, he would treat 
His wife with petty scorns, and starts of heat. 
And, to his own omissions proudly blind, 
O'erlook the pains she took to make him kind, 
And yet be angry, if he thought them less; 
He found repo^^aohes in her meek distress, 
Forcing her silent tears, and then resenting 
Then almost angrier grown from half repenting 
And hinting at the last, that some there were 
Better perhaps than he, and tastefuller, 
And these, for what he knew, — ^Le little cared, — 
Might please her, and be pleas'd, though he 
despair'd. 

C.,l.;eJj,GOOglC 
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Then would be quit the room, and half dUdain 
His tongue for yielding to bo harsh a strain, 
And venting thus hia temper on a woman; 
Yet not the more for that ohutged he in common,. 
Or took more pains to please her, and be near : — 
What ! should he truckle to a woman's tear I 

At times like these the princess tried to shun 
The face of Faulo as too kind a one ; 

And shutting up her tears with final sigh, 
Would walk into the air, and see the sky, 
And feel about her all the garden green, 
And hear the birds that shot the coTcrt bonghs 
between. 

A noble range it was, of manj a rood, 
Wall'd round with trees, and ending in a wood : 
Indeed the whole was leafy; and it had 
A winding stream about it, clear and glad, 
That danced from shade to shade, and on its 

Seem'd smiling with delight to feel the day. 
There was the pouting rose, both red and white, 
The flamy heart's-ease, flush'd with purple light, 
Huflh-hiding strawberry, sunny-coloured box. 
Hyacinth, handsome with his clustering lockt^ 
f.uo.jlc 
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The lady li]y, looking gently down, 
Fute Uvender, to lay in bridal gown, 
The didsy, lovdy on both sides, — i& shorli 
All the sweet cups to Vhich the bees resort, 
With plots of grass, and perfum'd walks between 
Of aweetbrier, honeysuckle, and jesamnine. 
With orange, whose warm leaves so finely suit. 
And look as if they shade a golden fruit ; 
And 'midst the flowers, tiuTd round beneath a 

Of circling pines, a babbling fountain play'd, 
And 'twizt their shafts you saw the water bright. 
Which through the darksome tops glimmer'd with 

showering light. 
So now you walk'd beside an odorous bed 
Of gorgeous hues, purple, and gold, and red; 
And now tom'd off into a leafy walk, 
Close and continnons, fit for lovers' talk; 
And now pursued the stream, and as you trod 
Onward and onward o'er the velvet sod. 
Felt on your &ioe an air, watery and sweet. 
And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet ; 
AtiH then perhaps you enter'd upon shades, 
Pillow'd with dells and uplands 'twiit the glades. 
Through which the distant palace, now and then. 
Looked lordly forth with inany-winduw*d km 
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A laud of trees, vfhioh reacbing round about, 
■ In shady blesamg atretcb'd their old arms out, 
With spots of anany opening, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 
Where at her drink you startled the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. 
And all about, the birds kept leafy bonne, 
And song and darted in and out the boughs ; 
And all about, a lovely sky of blue 
Clearly waa felt, or down the leaves lau^'d 

through; 
And here and there, in every part, were seata. 
Some in the open walks, some ia retreats 
With bowering leaves o'erbead, to which tbe eye 
liook'd up half sweetly and balf awfully, — 
Places of nestling green, for poets made. 
Where, when tbe sunshine struck a yellow shade, 
Tbe rugged trunks, to inward-peeping sight, 
Throng'd iu dark pillais up tbe gold green light. 

But 'twiit tbe wood and flowery walks, halfway, 
And form'd of both, the loveliest portion lay, 
A spot, that struck you like encbanted ground ; — 
li was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping shrubs, that mounted by degrees, 
The.bircb and poplar mixed with heavier trees; 
■ C-..>n;,lc 
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Down by whose roots, descending darkly still, 
(You saw it not, but heard) there guBh'd a rill, 
Whose low sweet talking seem'd as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade. 
The ground within was lawn, with plots of flowers 
Heap'd towards the centre, and with citron 

bowers; 
And in the midst of all, dnster'd with bay 
And myrtlei, and just gleaming to the day, 
Lurk'd a paTilion, — a delioioos sight, — 
Small, marble, well-proportion'd, mellowy white. 
With yellow vino-leaTes sprinkled, — but no more, — 
And a young orange either side the door. 
The door was to the wood, forward and square. 
The rest was domed at top, and mvular; 
And through the dome 4^e only light came in. 
Tinged, as it enter'd, with the vine-leaves thin. 

It was a beauteous piece of ancient skill, 
Spai'd &om the rage of war, and perfect still; 
By some suppos'd the work of fairy bands, 
Fam'd for luxurious taste, and choice of lands,^ 
Alcina, or Morgana, — who from fights 
And errant iame inveigled amorous knights, 
And liv'd with them in a long round of blisses. 
Feasts, concerts, baths, and bower-enshaded kisses. 
h2 
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But 'twas a tomple, as its aoulpture told, 
Bnilt to the Kymphfi that haunted there of old ; 
For o'er the door was carv'd a aacrifice 
By girls and shepherds brought, with reverent eyes. 
Of sylvan drinka aod foods, simple and sweet, 
And goats with struggling horns and planted feet : 
And round about, ran, on a line with this 
In like relief a world of Pagan bliss, 
That flhow'd, in varions scenes, the nymphs them- 
selves; 
Some by the water «de on bowery shelves 
Leaning at will, — some in the water sporting 
Withsideshalfswelling forth, and looks of coorting, — 
Some in a floweiy dell, hearing a swain 
Play on his pipe, till the hills ring again, — 
Some tying up their long moist hair, — some' sleeping 
Under the trees, with &usb and satyrs peepii^, — 
Or, sidelong- eyed, pretendii^ not to see. 
The latter in the brakes come oreepingly, 
While from their careless urns, lying aside 
In the long grass, the straggling waters slide. 
Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of green. 

All the green garden, flower-bed, shade, and plot, 
Franoeeca lov'd, but most of all this spot 

Caugk 
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Whenever ate walk'd forth, wherever vent 
About the grounds, to this &t last she bent : 
Here she had brought a lute end a few hooks; 
Here would die lie for hoora, with grateful looks, 
Thtmking at heart the sunshine and the leaves. 
The vernal rain-drops counting from the eaves, 
And all that promising, calm smile we see 
In nature's face, when we look patiently. 
Thenwould she think of heaven; and you might hear 
Sometimes, when every thing was hush'd and clear. 
Her gentle voice from out those shades emerging. 
Singing the evening anthem to the Vii^in, 
The gardenere and the rest, who serv'd the place, 
And bleat whenever they beheld her lace, 
Knelt when they heard it, bowing and imcover'd, 
And felt as if in air some sainted beauty hover'd. 

Oh weak old man I Love, eaiutliest life, and she, 
Might all have dwelt together, but for thee. 

One day,— 'twas on an early autumn noon, 
When the ci<A16* ceaae to mar the tune 
Of birds and brooks, and morning work has done 
And shades have heavy outlines in the sun, 

* The cicala (citale in the plural, — the neada of Tir^ uid 
letlix of Anacrean) xaight be eaU«d the tiee-orkket, fmta the Doise 
whidi it makea, if Mieuce vumnled the (em. 
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The princess came to her accoatom'd boirer 
To get her, if she could, a soothing hour, 
Tr3diig, 88 she waa used, to leave her cares 
Without, and slumberoiiflly ecjoy the aira, 
And the low-talking leaves, and that cool light 
'The vines let in, and all that hushing sight 
Of closing 'wood seen through the opening door, '\ 
And distant plash of waters tniuhling o'er, 
And smell of citron blooms, and fifty luxaries | 



She tried, as usual, for the trial's sake, 
For even that diminish'd her heart-ache; 
And never yet, how ill soe'er at ease, 
Came she for nothing 'midst the flowers aad trees. 
Yet how it -was she knew not, but that day. 
She seem'd to feel too lightly borne away, — 
Too much reliev'd — too much inclin'd to draw 
A careless joy from every thing she saw. 
And looking round her with a nevr-bom eye. 
As if some tree of knowledge had been nigh. 
To taste of nature, primitive and free, 
And bask at ease in her heart's liberty. 

Fainfiilly clear those rising thoughts appear'd. 
With something dark at bottom that she fear'd ; 
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And turning from the trees lier thoughts look, 
She reach'd o'er-head, &nd took her down a book. 
And fell to reading with as fix'd an air, 
As though she had been rapt since morning 
there. 

'Twas Launcelot of the Lake, a bright romance. 
That like a trumpet made the spirits danc^ 
Tet had a softer note that shook still more; — 
She had begun it but the day before, 
And read with a full heart, half sweet, half sad, 
How old King Ban was spoil'd of all he had 
But one feir castle : how one summer's day 
"With his fair queen and child he went away 
To ask the great King Arthur for assistance; 
How reaching by himself a hill at distance 
He tum'd to give his castle a last look, 
And saw its for white tace : and how a smoke, 
As he was looking, burst in volumes forth. 
And good King Ban saw all that he was worth, 
And his lair castle, burning to the ground, 
So that his wearied pulse felt over-wound, 
And he lay down, and siud a prayer apart 
For those he lov'd, and broke his poor old heart. 
Then read she of the queen with her young child, 
How she came up, and nearly had gone wild. 
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And how in jouraeying on in her despair, 
She reach'd a lake and met a lady there, 
Who pitied her, and took the baby sweet 
Into her arms, when lo, with oloedDg feet 
She sprang np all at onoe, like bird from brake, 
And yanish'd with Tiim underneath the lake. 
The mother's feelings we as well may pass : — 
The<faii7 of the p1a.oe that lady was. 
And lAnncelot (so the boy wss call'd) became 
Her inmate, till in search of knightly feme 
He went to Arthot's courts and play'd his part 
So rarely, and display'd so frank a hearty 
That what witL all his charms of look and limb, 
The Queen 0«neura fell in love with him : 
And here, such interest in the tale she took, 
Frauceeca's eyes went deeper in the book. 

Beady she sat with one hand to tnm o'er 
The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before, 
The other propping her white brow, and 



Its ringlets ont, under the skylight glowing. 

So. sat she fix'd ; and so observ'd was she 

Of one, who at the door stood tenderly, — 

Paulo, — who from a window seeing her 

Qo straight across the lawn, and guessing where. 
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Had ttionght abe iras in tefirs, and found, that day. 
His usual efforts vain to keep avay. 

" May I come inl" said lie : — it made her start, — 

That smiling voice; — she colour'd, press'd her heart 
A moment, as for breath, and then with free 
An d nsual tone said, " O yes, — certainly." 

That's wont to be, at conscious times like these. 
An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 
An air of something qaite serene and sure. 
As if to seem so, were to be, secure : 
With this the lovers met, with this they spoke. 
With this they sat down to the self-same book. 
And Faulo, by degrees, gently embrao'd 
With one permitted arm her lovely waist; 
And both their cheeks, Uke peaches on a tree. 
Game with a touch together, thtillingly; 
And o'er the book they hung, and nothing said. 
And every lingering page grew longer as tliey 
read. 

As thus they sat, and felt, with leaps of heart, 
Their colour change, they came upon the part 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame long nuist, 
Smil'd upon Launcelot when he kiss'd her first:— 

Google 
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That touch, at laat^ through every fibre slid ; 
And Paulo tum'd, scarce knowing what he did. 
Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 
And in his arms she wept, all in a tremble. 

Oh thon unhappy father ! Woes in store 
Await thy craft, — That day they read no more. 



It has surptis'd me often, as I write. 
That I, who have of late known small delight, 
Should thus pursue a mournful theme, and make 
My very solace of distress partake ; 
Kow, too, while rains autumnal, aa I aing, 
Wash the dull bars, chilling my sicklied wing, 
And all the climate presses on my sense;* 
But thoughts r^ furnishes of things &r hence, 

* The greater poQion of this po«m vu irritten in th« prisoa lu 
vhich tlie aathor, tlieu editor of The Examiner, irae condemned for 
lame eerere remarks on the Prinoe Begsnt, at a time wlieii fnedom 
of ipeech vu not allowed to ib« preu aa abnndantJ; and wisely 
*a it is dot; and the state of big health was suchaa to render can- 
finemeot more than ordinarily injniiaua. 
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And leafy dreams affords me, and a feeling 
WMch I should else disd&m, tear-dipp'd and hetJing 
And sliowB me, more than what it first deaign'd, 
How little upon earth our home we find, 
Or close tli' intended course of erring humankind. 

Sorrow, they say, to one with true-touch'd ear, 
la but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contract, which though harsh it b^ 
Distils the next note more deliciously. 
Tis hard to think it, till the note be heard, 
A joy too often and too long deferr'd. 
Tet come it will, hereafter, if not here; 
And good meantime comes best &om many a tear. 
Tales like the present, of a real woe. 
From bitter seed to balmy fruitage grow : 
The woes were few, were brie^ have long been 

past; 
The warnings they bequeath spread wide and last 
And even they, whose shatter'd hearts and frames 
Make them unhappiest of poetic names, 
What are they, if they know their calling high. 
But crash'd perfumes exhaling to the sky t 
Or weeping clouds, that but a while are seen, 
Tet keep the earth they haste to, bright and 

green I 
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A month has pass'd ; — how pasa'd, remains 
unfcnown ; — 
But neTer now, companion'd or alone, 
Comes the sweet lady to her aummer bower. 
Paulo did once, arm'd with the sterner power 
Of a man's grief He saw it ; but how look'd 
The bow'r at him! Eia presence felt rebuk'd. 
It seem'd as if the hopes of hie young hearty 
His kindness, and his generous scorn of art. 
Had all been a mere dream, or at the best 
A Ttun negation that could stand no test. 
And that on waking &om bis idle fit. 
He found himself (how could he think of it !) 
A selfish boaster, and a hypocrite. 

That thought before had griev'd him; but the 

Cut sharp and audden, now it oame again. 
Sick thoughts of late had made his body sick, 
And this, in turn, to them grown strangely quick; 
And pale he stood, and seem'd to burst all o'er 
Into moist anguish never felt before, 
And with a dreadful certainty to know 
His peace was gone, and all to come was woe. 
Francesca too, — the being made to bless, — 
Destin'd by him to the same wtetchedneas,^ — 
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It seem'd as if sucli whelming thoughts moat find 

Some props for them, or ho ahonld lose his mind. 

And find he did, not what the wone disesse 

Of want of charity calls sophistries, — 

Nor what can cure a generous heart of pain, — 

Bat humble guesses, helping to sustain. 

He thought^ with quick philosophj, of things 

Barely found out except through Bufferings, — 

Of habit, cironmstance, design, degree. 

Merit, and wUl, and thoughtful charity; 

And these, although they push'd down, as they^oa^^ 

His self-respect, and all those morning shows 

Of true and perfect, which his youth had built, 

Push'd with them too the worst of others' guilt; 

And fumish'd him, at least, with something kind, 

On which to lean a sad and startled mind : 

Till youth, and natural vigour, and the dread 

Of aelf-hetrayal, and a thought that spread 

From time to time in gladness o'er his face. 

That ahe he lov'd could have done nothing base, 

Help'd to restore him to his usual life. 

Though grave at heart, and with himself at strife; 

And he would lise betimes, day after day, 

And mount his favourite horse, and ride away 

Miles in the coimtry, looking round about^ 

Ab he glode by, to force his thoaghts without 
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And when he found it vtun, would pierce the shade 
Of some enwooded field or cloBer glade, 
And there dismounting, idly sit, and aigh, 
Or pluck the grass beside him with vague eye, 
And almost envy the poor beast, that went 
Cropping it, here and there, with dumb content. 
But thus, at least, he ezercis'd his blood, 
And kept it livelier than inaction oould ; 
And thus he eam'd for his thought- working head 
The power of sleeping when he went to bed. 
And was enabled s^ to wear away 
Tliat task of loaded hearts, another day. 

But she, the gentler frame, — the shaken flower, — 
The daughter, sacrified in evil hour, — 
The struggling, virtue-bving, fallen she. 
Wife that still was, and mother that might be, — 
What could she do, unable thus to keep 
Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and weep, 
For ever stooping o'er her broidery frame. 
Half blind, and longing till the night-iime oame, 
When worn and wearied out with the day's sorrow 
She might be still and senaelesa till the morrow 1 

And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise ! 
How would she open her despairing eyes, 
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And from the sense of tke long lingering daj, 
Hushing upon her, almoat turn away, 
Loathing the light, and groan to sleep again I 
Then sighing once for all, to meat the piua, 
She would get up in baste, and try to paas 
The time in patience, wretched aa it was ; 
Till patience Belt, in her distemper'd si^t. 
Would seem a charm to which she had no right, 
And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears. 
She shook her head, and bnrst into fresh tears. 
Old comforts now were not at her command ; 
The falcon atoop'd in vain to court her hand; 
The flowers were not refresh'd; the very light, 
The sunshine, seem'd as if it shone at night; 
The least noise smote her like a sudden wound; 
And did she hear but the remotest soimd 
Of song or instrument about the place, 
She hid with both her hands her streaming faca 
But worse to her than all (and oh ! thought she, 
That ever, ever, such a worse should be I) 
The sight of in&nt was, or child at play; 
Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pray, 
That heaven would take her, if it pleas'd, away. 

Meantime her lord, who by her long distress 
Seem'd wrought, at £rst, to some true tendemesf^ 
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Wbicb, to his snre omaz^ did bnt appear 
To vex her more tlmn when he was severe, 
Began, with helps of woBdering tongues, to see 
Id moods (he thought) so bent to disagree. 
And in all else she look'd «nd said, tmd all 
His brother did, who now iu bower or hall 
Seldom dar'd trust hia still ingennoos fiwe, — 
The secret of a sure and dire disgrace. 
What a conTuIfiion was the first belief I 
Astonishment, abasement, profound grie^ 
Self-pitf , almost tears, thence self-disdain 
For stooping to so weak and vile a pain. 
With mod impatience to Burmoont the blow 
In some retributive and hloody woe, — 
All rash'd upon him, lite the sudden view \ 

Of some new world, foreign to all he knew, I 

Where he had waked and found the dreams of j 
madmen true. ) 

If any lingering hope that he was wrong, 
Pride's self would needs hold last, 'twas not so 

long. 
One dawn, as sullenly awake he lay, 
Considering what to do the approaching day, 
He heard his wife say something in her sleep : — 
He shook, and listeu'd; — she began to weep, 
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And moftning loader, eeeni'd to shako her head, 
Till all at onoe articnlate, she said, 
" He lovee his brother yet — Dear Leaven, 'twas I — " 
Then lower voiced — " Only — do let me die," 

With the worst impulse of his whole fierce life 
The husband glared, one moment, on his wife : 
Then grasp'd a crucifix, and loot'd no more. 
He dresses, takes his sword, and through the door 
Goes, like a spirit, in the morning airj — 
His sqnire awak'd attends ; and they repair. 
Silent as wonder, to his brother's room : — 
Sis squire calls him np too; and forth they coma 

The brothers meet, — Giovanni scarce in breath. 
Yet firm and fierce, Faulo as pale as death. 
The hnsband, motioning while turning round, 
To lead the way, said, " To the tilting ground." 
" There, brother," answer'd Paulo, while despair 
Rush'd on his face. "Tes,iro(Aer,"criedhe, "there." 
The word smote crushingly; and paler still, 
He bowed, and moved his lips, as waiting on his 

will 

Paulo's sad squire has fetch'd another sword. 
And down the stairs they bend without a word; 



men issue forth in the moiBt-striking air. 

And towards the tilt-yard cross a planted square. 

Twas a firesh antamn dawn, Tigoroua and ohiU; 
The lightoome morning star was sparkling still, 
Ere it tum'd in to heaven; and &r away 
Appear'd the streaky fingers of the day. 
An opening in the trees took Paolo's eye, 
Aa mute his brother and himself went by : 
It was a glimpse of the tall wooded moond, 
That Bcreen'd Francesc&'s favourite spot of ground : 
MetBBj and dark in the clear twilight stood, 
As in a lingering sleep, the solemn wood ; 
And through the bowering arch, which led inside. 
He almost fancied once, that he descried 
A marble gleam, where the pavilion lay — 
Starting he tum'd, and look'd another way. 

ArriVd, and the two aqnires withdrawn apart, 
The prince spoke low, as with a labouring heart, 
And said, " Before you answer what you can, 
"I wish to tell yon, as a gentleman, 
"That what you may confess," (and as he spoke 
His voice with breathless and pale passion broke,) 
" Will implicate no person known to you, 
" More than disquiet in its sleep may do." 
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Paulo's heart bled ; he waved hia hcmd, tuid b^t 
Hb head a little in aoknovledgment. 
" Say then, air, if you can," continued he, 
" One TTord will do — you have not injur'd me ; 
" Tell me but ao, and I shall bear the pun 
" Of having asked a question I disdain; — 
" But utter nothing, if not that one word ; 
"And meet me this."— -He atopp'd, and drew his 
Bword. 

Faulo seem'd firmer grown &om hia deapair; 
He drew a little back; and with the air 
Of one who would do well, not from a right 
To be well thought o^ but in guilt's despite, 
" I am," said he, " I know, — ^twas not so ever — 
" But fight for it ! and with a brother t Kerer.* 

"HowP with uplifted voice, ezdaim'd the other;. 
"The vile pretence! who aak'd you — with a 

brotha-? 
" Brother I wretch I traitor to the name! 
" Dash'd in thy teeth, and cursed be the claim. 
" What ! wound it deepest! strike me to the core, 
" Me, and the hopea which I can have no more, 
« And then, as never brother of mine could, 
" Shrink from the letting a few drops of bloodf 
,2 ChwI,' 
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" It ia not BO," cried Panlo, "'tis not so; 
" But I Tonld save yon from a further woe." 

" A further woe, recreant !" retorted he : 
"What woe) what fiirthert yes, one still may be: 
" Save me the woe, save me the dire disgrace, 
" Of seeing one of an illustrious race 
" Bearing about a heart, which fear'd no law, 
" And a Tile sword, which yet he dared not draw." 

" Brother, dear brother !" Faulo cried, " nay, nay, 
" ril use the word no more ; — but peaoe, I pray I 
" Yon -trample on a soul, sunk at your feet T* 
" 'Tis &Ise r exolium'd the prince j " 'tis a retreat 
" To which you fly, when manly wrongs pursue, 
" And fear the grave you bring a woman to." 

A sudden atarii, yet not of pride or pain, 
Faulo here gave; he eeem'd to rise again; 
A II I] taking off his cap without a word. 
He drew, and kiss'd the cross'd hilt of his sword. 
Looking to heaven; — then with a steady brow. 
Mild, yet not feeble, said, " Tm ready now." 

" A noble word !" exclaim'd the prince, and smote 
The ground beneath him with hia firming foot :— 
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The aquires ruEli in between, in their despair, 
Bnt both the princes tell them to beware. 
"Back, Gerard," cries Gioranni; "I require 
"No teacher here, but an obBervtmt squire," 
" Back, Tristan," Paulo cries; " fear not for me; 
" All ia not worst that so appears to thee, 
" And here," said he, "a word." The poor youth came. 
Starting in sweeter tears to hear his name ; 
A whisper, and a charge there seem'd to be, 
Giv'n to him kindly yet inflexibly ; 
Both squires then drew apart again, and stood 
Mournfully both, each in hja several mood, — 
One half in rage, as to himself he speaks, 
The other with the tears streaming down both his 
cheeks, 

The prince attact'd with nerve in every limb, 
Nor seem'd the other slow to match with him; 
Yet as the fight grew warm, 'twas evident, 
One fought to wound, the other to prevent: 
Giovanni press'd, and push'd, and shiiled aim. 
And play'd his weapon like a tongue of flame; 
Faulo retir'd, and warded, tum'd on heel. 
And led him, step by step, round like a wheel. 
Sometimes indeed he feign'd an angrier start. 
But still relai»s'd, and play'd his former part, 
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" What r cried Giovaimi, who grew still more 

" Fighting in sport ! Flaying yonr oart and tierce V 

" Not BO, my prince," aaid Faulo ; " have a care ^ 
"How you think so^ or I ahall wound you there." 
He stamp'd, and watching as he spoke the word, 
Diovc^ with his breast, full on his brother's sword. 

Twas done. He stagger'd; and in falling prest 
Giovanni's foot with his right hand and breast : 
Then on his elbow tum'd, and raising t'other, 
He snul'd aud said, " No &ult of yours, my brother ; 
" An acradent — a alip~the finishing one 
" To errors by that poor old mau begun. 
" You'll not — you'll not" — his heart leap'd on before 
And ohok'd bis utteiwice; but he smil'd once more, 
For as his hand grew lax, he felt it prest; — 
And so, his dim eyes sliding into rest, 
He tum'd him round,' aud dropt with hiding head, 
And in that loosening drop his spirit fled. 

But noble passioQ touoh'd GioTanni's soul ; 
He seem'd to feel the douds of habit roll 
Away from him at once, with all their soom. 
And out he spoke, in the clear air of mora : — 

Caugk 
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" By hearen, 1^ heaven, and all the better part 
" Of ns poor oreatnree irith a homan heart, 
" I trust we reap at last, as well as plough ; — 
" £ut there, meantime, my brother, lieat thou; 
™ And, Paulo, thou wert the completest knight, 
" That erer rode with banner to the fight; 
"And thoa wert the moat beautiful to see, 
"That erer came in press of ohivahy; 
" And of a siniiil man, thou wert the beat, 
"That erer for his friend put spear iu rest; 
" And thou wert the moat meek and cordial, 
" That ever among ladies ate in hall; 
" And thoa wert still, for all that bosom gor'd, 
" The kindest man that ever stnu^ with sword." 

At this the words forsook his tongue ; and he, 
Who Boaroely had shed team since iuiiuw^, 
Felt his stem Tis^e thrill, and meekly how'd 
His head, and tea: his brother wept aloud. 

The Bquirea with glimmering tears — Tristan, indeed, 
Heart-struck, and hardly able to proceed, — 
Double their scarfe about the fatal wound, 
And raise the body up to quit the ground. 
Giovanni starts; and motioning to take 
The way they came, follows his brother bai^ 

Google 
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And baling seen him laid apon the bed, 
No farther look he gave him, nor tear shed, 
But went away, such as he used to be, 
With looks of stately will and calm auaterity. 

Tristan, who vhen lie was to make the beet 
Of something sad and not to be redress'd, 
Could show a heart as firm as it was kind, 
Now lock'd his teats up, and seem'd all reaign'd, 
And to Francesca's chamber took his way, 
To tell the message of that mort^ day. 
He found her ladies, np and down the stairs. 
Moving with noiseless caution, and in tears, 
And that the news, though to herself unknown, 
On its old wings of vnlgar baste bad flown. 
The door, as tenderly as miser's purse, 
Was opened by the pale and aged nurse, 
Who shaking her old bead, and pressing close 
Her witber'd lips to keep the tears that rose. 
Made signs she guess'd what grief he came about, 
And so his arm sqneez'd gently, and went out 

The princess, who had pass'd a fearful night, 
Toiling with dreams, — fright crowding upon fright. 
Had miss'd her husband at that early hour, 
And would bare ris'n, but found she wanted power. 



Tet as her body seem'd to go, her mind 

Felt, though in anguish still, strangely resign'd; 

And moving not, nor weeping, mute she lay, 

Wasting in patient gravity avay. 

The nurse, sometime before, with gentle creep 

Had drawn the curtains, hoping she might sleep: 

But suddenly she ask'd, though not with fear, 

" ^ina, what bustle's that I seem to hear 1" 

And the poor creature, who the news had heard, N 

Pretending to be busy, had just stirr'd 

Something about the room, and anawer'd not a j 

" Who's there T said that sweet voice, kindly and 

Which in ita stronger days was joy to hear : — 

Its weakness now almost depriv'd tbe squire 

Of his new firmness, but approaching nigher, 

" Madam," said he, " 'tis I ; one who may say, 

" He loves his friends more than himself to-day ; — 

" Tristan." — She pans'd a little, and then said — 

"Tristan, my &iend, what noise thus haunts my head ? 

" Something Pm anre has happen'd — -tell me what — 

' 'I cai) bear all, though you may fancy not," 

" Madam," replied the squire, " you are, I know, 

" All sweetness — pardon me for saying so. 
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" IS J master bade me say t^en," resom'd he, 

" TbtA he spoke firmly, when he told it me, — 

" That I WEU also, madam, to your ear 

" Firmly to HpeaJt, and you firmly to hear, — 

" That he was foroed this day, whether or no, 

" To combat with the prince ; and that although 

" His noble brotlier was no fratricide, 

" Yet in that fight, and on his sword, — be died." 

" I nnderstand," with firmness answer'd sbe, 
More low in voice, but frtill composedly. 
"Kow, Tristan — ^fiiitbiul &iend — leave me; and 

take 
^' This trifle here, and keep it for my sake." 

So saying, from the curtains she put forth 
Her thin white hand, that held a ring of worth; 
And be, with tears no longer to be kept 
From quenching his heart's thirst, silently wept, 
And kneeling took the ring, and tondi'd her hand 
To either streaming eye with homaf^ bland, 
And looking on it ouce, gently up started, 
And in bis reverent stillness so departed. 

Her fevourite lady then with the old nnrse 
Ketum'd, and fearing sbe must now be worse, 

Caugk 
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Gently withdrew the curtamB, and look'd in : — 
O, who that feeb one godlike ^»rk within, 
Bhall bid not earth be just, before 'tia hard, with sin t 
There lay she praying, npwardlj intent, 
Like a fair statue on a monument, 
With her two tremUiug hands t(^ether prest, 
Palm against palm, and pointing &om her breast. 
She ceas'd; and taming slowly tow'rds the wall, 
They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all, — 
Then snddealy be still. Near and more near 
They bent with pale inquiry and dose ear ; — 
Her eyea were shut — ^no motion — not a breath — 
The gentle sufferer was at peace in death. 

I pass the grief that struck to every taoe, 
And the mute anguish all about that place, 
In which the silent peopl^ here and there, 
Went soft, as though she still could feel their care. 
The gentle-temper'd for a while forgot 
Their own diatreea, or wept tbe common lot : 
The warmer, apter now to take offence, \ 

Tet hush'd as they rebuk'd, and wonder'd whence ( 
Others at such a time could get their want of sense. 

Fain would I haste indeed to finish all j 
And BO at once I reach the funeral 
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Private 'twaa fimcied it must be, though some 
Thought that her sire, the poor old duke, would 

And some were wondering in their pity, whether 

The lovers might uot have one grave together. 

Next day, however, from the palace gate 

A blaet of trumpets blew, like voice of fate; 

And all in sable dad, forth came again 

A portion of the former sprightly train; 

Gerard was next, and then a rank of friars ; 

And then, with heralds on each side, two squires, 

The one of whom upon a cushion bore 

The ooroneted helm Prince Faulo wore, 

His shield the other; — tiien there was a space. 

And in the middle, with a doubtful pace, 

Hifl horse succeeded, plumed and trapp'd in 

bkck, 
Bearing the sword and banner on hia back: 
The noble creature, as in state he trod, 
Appear'd as if he miss'd his princely load ; 
And with baok-rolling eye and lingering pride. 
To hope his master still might come to rida 
Then Tristan, heedless of whab pass'd around. 
Bode by himself with eyes upou the ground. 
Then heralds in a row : and last of all 
Appear'd a hearse, hung with an ermin'd pall. 
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And bearing on its top, together set, 

A prince's and princess's corimet. 

Mntely the; issued forth, black, slov, dejected, 

Nor stopp'd within the walls, as most expected; 

But pass'd the gates — the bridge — the last 

abode, — 
And tow'rds Kavenna held their silent road. 

The prinCBj it seems, struck, since his brother's 
death, 
With what he hinted with his dying breath, 
And told by others now of all they knew, 
Had fix'd at once the course he should pursue; 
And firom a mingled feeling, which he strove 
To hide no longer from his tanght self-love, 
Of sorrow, shame, resentment, and a sense 
Of justice owing to that first ofienc^ 
Had, on the day preceding, written word 
To the old duke of all that bad oocnrr'd: — 
" And though I shall not," (so concluded he,) 
" Otherwise touch thine age's misery, 
" Yet as I would that both one grave should hide, 
" Which can, and must not be, where I reside, 
" 'Tia fit, though all have something to deplore, 
"That he who join'd them onoe, should keep to part 
no more." 
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The vretohed fiither, who, when Ke had read 
This letter, felt it iridt^ hia grey head. 
And ever mnce had paced about hia room, 
Trembling, and seia'd as with approaching doom, 
Had given such orders, as he well could frame, 
To meet devoutly whatsoever came; 
And as the news immediately took flight, 
Few in Bavenna went to sleep that night, 
But talk'd the business over, and review'd 
All that they knew of her, the iair and good; 
And so with wondering sorrow the next day, 
Waited till they should see that sad array. 

The days were then at dose of autumn, — still, 
A little rainy, and towards night-fkll olull j 
There was a fitful, moaning air abroad; 
And ever and anon, over the road, 
The last few leaves came fluttering from the trees. 
Whose Bhivering life seem'd drawing to the lees. 
The people, who from reverence kept at home, 
Listen'd till afternoon to hear ihem come; 
And hour on hour went by, and nought was heard 
But some chance horBeman, or the wind that 

stirr'd, 
Till tow'rds the vesper hour; and then 'twas said 
Some heard a voice, which seem'd as if it read; 
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And oth«s said, that tliey could h«ar a sonnd 

Of many horses trampling tha moist gromid. 

Still nothing came, — till on a sudden, juat 

As the wind open'd in a rising gust, 

A Toioe of chanting rose^ and as it spread, 

1h«y plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 

It was the choristers who went to meet 

The train, and now were entering the fitst street. 

Then tum'd aside that citj, young and old. 

And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow roll'd. 

But of the older people, few conld bear 
To keep the window, when the trtun drew near; 
And all felt double tendemees to see 
The bier approaching, slow and steadily, 
On which those two in senseless coldness lay, 
Who hnt a few short months — it seem'd a day — 
Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind. 
In sunny manhood he, — she first of womankind. 

They say, that when Duke Goldo saw them come, 
Bringiug him thu% in that one dismal sum, 
The whole amount of all for whioli his heart 
Had sunk tlie father's in the schemer's part. 
He rose, in private where he wept, and seem'd 
As though he'd go to them, like one that dream'd. 
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Bight from the window, cryiag still, " My cliild 1" 
And from that day thenceforth he never smil'd. 

On that same night, those Iotbtb silently 
Were buried in. one grave, under a tree. 
There, side by eide, and hand in hand, they lay i 
In the green ground : — and on fine nights in May 
Young hearts, betroth'd, used to go there, to 
pray. 
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HERO AND LEANDER. 



CANTO L 

Old u tbe tale I tell, and yet as yooug 

And 'warm witb life as ever miostrel sung : 

Two lovers fill it, — two (Mr aTiapea — two aoula 

Sweet as tbe last for whom the death-bell tolls : 

What matters it how long ago, or where 

They liv'd, or whether their young looks of hair. 

Like English hyadnths, or Greek, were curl'd } 

We hurt the stories of the antique world 

By thinking of our achool-booka, and the wrongs 

Done them by pedanta and &iitastio songs, 

Or aoulpturee, which from Roman " studios" thrown, 

Turn back Deuoalion'a flesh and blood to stone. 

Truth is for ever truth, and love is love; 

The bird of "Venus is the living doT& 

Sweet Hero's eyee, three thousand years ago, 

Were made precisely like the best we know. 
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Look'd the same looks, and spoke no otKer Greek 
Than eyes of honey-moons b^^ last week 
Alas 1 and the dread shock that Btunn'd her brow 
Btrain'd them aa wide en any wretch's now. 
I never think of poor Iieander's fote. 
And how he BWam, and how his bride sat late, 
And watch'd the dreadfiil dawning of tho light, 
Bat as I wonld of two that died last night. 
So might they now have liVd, and so have died; 
The stoiy's hearty to me, BtiU beats agunst its 
ride. 

Beneath the son which shines this rery hour, 
There stood of yore — ^behold it now — a tow'r, 
Half set in trees and leafy lumry, 
And through them look'd a window on the sea. 
The tow'r is old, but guards a beauteous scene 
Of bow*rH, 'twist purple hilla, a gulf of green, 
Whose Ikrthest side, from out a lifted grove. 
Shows a white temple to the Queen of Love. 
Fair is the mom, the soft treM kiss and breatlie; 
Calm, blue, and glittering is the sea beneath; 
And by the window a sweet maiden sits, 
Grave with glad thoughts, and watching it by fits, 
For o'er that sea, drawn to her with delight^ 
Her love Leander is to come at night; 
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To come, not sailbg, or with help of oar, 
Sntirithhu own vsrin heart and arma — no more — 
A. naked biidegrocHn, boond from shore to shore. 

A prieetesi Hero is, an orphan dove, 
Lodg'd in that toiret of the Queen of Love; 
A youth Leander, bom aoross the strait, 
Whose wealthy kin deny him his sweet mate, 
Beset with apies, and dogg'd with daily spite; \ 
But he has made hif^ oompact with delight. 
And fonnd a wondrous passage through the wel- [ 
taring nig^t. } 

Ba sat she fix'd all day, or now was fain 
To rise and move, theo sigha, then nits again; 
Thea triee stnne work, forgets it, and thinks on, 
Wishing with perfect love the time were gone. 
And lost to the green trees with their sweet singers, 
Tiqis on the oasement's ledge wildi idle fingers. 

An aged nnrse had Hero in the place. 
An nnder priestess of an humbler race, 
Who partly serr'd, pertly kept watch and ward 
Over the rest, but no good lore debarr'd. 
The temple's bith, though serious, never croes'd 
Engagements, miss'd to their exchequer's cost 

B.2 
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And thoogh this present knot was to renuun 
TTnknowii avbilc^ 'twas bless'd within the £uie, 
And much good thanks expected in the end 
From the dear manied daughter, and the wealthy 

friend. 
Poor Hero look'd for no saoh thanks. Her hand, 
Bnt to be held in his, would have givV sea and 

land 

The reverend crone accordingly took care 
To do her duty to a time bo fair, 
Saw all things right, secur'd her own small pay, 
(Which brought her luxuries to her dying day,) 
And finishing a talk, which with surprise ' 
She saw made grave e'en those goodhnmonr'd eyes, 
Laid up, tow'rds ni^t, her service on the shelf, 
And left her nicer mistress to herselC 

Hesper meanwhile, the star with amorons eye, 
Shot his fine sparkle from the deep blue sky. 
A depth of night succeeded, dark, bnt clear. 
Such as presents tiie hollow starry sphere 
Like a high guK to heaven; and all above 
Beems waking to a fervid work of love. 
A nightingale, in transport, seem'd to fling 
His warble out, and then sit listening: 
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And ever and auoa, amidst the flush 
Of the thick leaves, there ran abree^ gush; 
Asd then, from dew; myrtles lately bloom.'d, 
An odour small, in &t the window, fumed. 

At last, with twinkle o'er a distant tower, 
A star appear'd, that was to show the hour. 
The virgin saw; and going to a room 
Which held an altar burning with perfume, 
Cat off a lock of her dark solid hair. 
And laid it, with a little whisper'd prayer. 
Before a statue, that of marble bright 
Sat smiling downwards o'er the rosy light 
Then at the flame a torch of pine she lit, 
And o'er her head anxiously holding it. 
Ascended to the roof; and leaning ther^ 
Lifted its li^t into the darksome air. 

The boy beheld, — beheld it from the sea, 
And parted hjn wet locks, and breath'd with glee, 
And roB^ in swimming, more triumphantly. 

Smooth was the sea that night, the lover strong 
And in the springy waves he danc'd along. 
He rose, he dipp'd hia breast, be aim'd, he cut 
With his clear arms, and from before him put 
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The porting vaves, and in and oat the tur 
TTia alioulden felt, and trail'd his washing hair; 
But when he saw the torch, oh, how he sprung, 
And throst his feet against the waves, and flung 
The foam behind, as thou(^ lie scom'd the sea, 1 
And parted his wet looks, and breath'd with glee, I 
And rose, and panted, moat triumphantly ! J 

AiriVd at last on Bhallow ground, he saw 
The stooping light, as if in hwte, withdraw : 
Agfun it iasufld juBt above the door 
With a white hand, and ranish'd as before. 
Then rising, with a sndden-oeasing sound 
Of waterineSB, he stood on the firm groond, 
And treading np a little slippery bank, 
With jutting myrtles tnix'd, and verdure dank. 
Came to a door ajar, — all hosli'd, all blind 
With darkness; yet he guess'd who stood behind; 
And entering with a turn, the breathless boy 
A breathless welcome finds, and words that die 
tar joy. 
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CANTO IL 



Thus pass'd the gammer shadows m delight : 
Xjeander came aa aurety aa the nighty 
And vhea the moniiiig woke npon the sea, 
It saw him not, for back at home was he. 
Sometimes, when it blew fresh, the struggling flare 
Seem'd ont; bat then he knew his Hero's care, 
And that she only wall'd it with her cloak ; 
Brighter again from oat the dark it broka 
Sometimes the night waa almost dear aa day. 
Wanting no torch; and then, with easy play, 
He dipp'd along beneath the silver moon, 
Placidly heark'ning to the water's tune. 
The people round the country, who from &r 
Used to behold the light, thought it a star, 
Set there pwhaps by Yenua as a wonder, 
To mark the favomite maiden who slept under. 
Therefore they trod about the gronnda by day 
Gently; and fishermen at night, they say, 
With rererence kept aloo( cutting their silent 
way. 

Bttt antumn now was over ; and the orane 
Began to clang against the ooming tain, 
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And peeriBli winds ran catting o'er the sea^ 
WLioh oft retuni'd a fcce of enmity. 
The gentle girl, before he went away, 
Would look oat sadly toward the coM-eyed 

A.nd often beg him not to come th&t night; 
But still he came, and still she bless'd hia Bight; 
And BO, fiYim day to day, he came and went, 
Till time had ahnoet made her confident 

One evening, as ahe sat, twining sweet bay 
And myrtle garlands for a holiday, 
And watch'd at intervals the dieaij aky. 
In which the dim snn held a languid eye, 
She thought with such a fiill and quiet eweetness 
Of all Leander's love and his completeness. 
All that he was, and said, and look'd, and dared, 
His form, his step, his noble head fiill-hair'd, 
And how she loVd him, as a thousand might, 
And yet he eam'd her still thus night by night, 
That the sharp pleasure mov'd her lite a grief. 
And tears came dropping with their meek 

Meantime the sun had sunk; the hilly mark, 
Across the straits, mix'd with the mightier dark. 
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And night cEune on. AU uoisee by degrees 
Were hosh'd, — the fisher's call, the birds, the 

trwfl, 
All bat the washing of the eternal seas. 

Hero look'd oat, and trembling sngur'd ill. 
The darkness held its breath so vety still. 
But yet she hop'd he might arriTe before 
The storm b^;an, or not be &r from shore; 
And crying, as she stretcb'd forth in the air, 
" Bless faim 1" she turn'd, and said a teariiil prayer, 
And mounted to the tower, and shook the torch's 
flare. 

But he, Leander, almost half across, 
Threw his blithe looks behind him with a toes, 
And bail'd the light Titrfcoriously, secure 
Of clasping hia kind lore, so sweet and sure; 
When suddenly, a blast, as if in wrath, 
Bheer from the hills, came headloi^ on his path 
Then started off; and driving round the sea, 
Dashed up the panting waters roaringly. 
The youth at once was thrust beneath the main 
With blinded eyes, but qoickly rose again. 
And with a smile at heart, and stouter pride, 
Surmounted, like a god, the rearing tide. 
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Butwhatl The torch gone oat I So long too! See, 
He thinks it cotnee ! Ah, yea, — 'tis Bhe I 'tis she I 
Again he Bpringa; tiud thoogh the winds arise 
Fiercer and fiercer, swims with ardent eyes ; 
And ftlwsys, though with ruffian waves dash'd 

Tome thither with glad groan his stout r^ard; 
And always, though his sense seems wash'd away, 
Em^'gee, fighting tow'rds the cordial ray. 

Sut driven about at last, and dresch'd the while, 
The noble boy loses that inward smile : 
For now, firom one black atmosphere, the rain 
Sweeps into stubborn mixture with the main; 
And the bmte wind, nnmufSing all its rosi', 
Stotms; — and the lights gone out^ is seen no more. 

Then dreadfiil thoughts of death, of waves heap'd 

And Mends, and parting daylight, mah npon him. 
He thinks of prayers to Keptune and his daughters, 
And Venus, Hero's queen, sprang from the 

waters; 
And theu of Hero only, — how she &ree, 
And what shall feel, when the blank mora 

i^pears; 
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And at that thought he stiffens ooce again 

His limba, and pants, and struna, and climbs,— Ir 

■rain. 
Fierce draughtfi he sw&llavrs of the wilful wave, 
Eis tossing hands are lax, his blind look grave. 
Till the poor youth (and yet no coward be) \ 

Spoke once her name, and jdelding wearily, L 

Wept in the middle of the scomfiil sea. I 

I need not tell how Hero, when her light 
Would bum no longer, pase'd that dreadiiil uigbt; 
How she ezclum'd, and wept, and could not sit 
One instant in one place; nor bow she lit 
The torch a hundred times, and when she found 
'Twas all in vain, her gentle bead tum'd round 
Almost with rage; and in ber food despair 
She tried to call him through the deafening air. 

But when he came not, — when from hour to 
hour 
He come not, — though the storm had spent its 

power, 
And when the catiement, at tbe dawn of light, 
Began to sbov a square of ghastly white. 
She went np to the tower, and straining out 
To search the seas, downwards, and round about, 
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She saw, at last, — she saw her lord indeed 
FloatdDg, and wash'd about, like a vile weed; 
On which such strength of passion and dismay 
Seiz'd her, and such an impotence to stay, 
That from the turret, like a stricken dove, 
With fluttering arms she leap'd, and join'd her 
drownM lore. 
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THE PANTHER. 

The panther leap'd to the front of his lair, 
And stood with a foot up, and anuff 'd the lur ; 
He qtUTer'd his iongue from his panting mouth, 
And look'd with a jeaming towards the south; 
For he scented a&r in the coming breeze 
News of the gums and their blosaoming trees ; 
And out of Armenia that same day 
He and his raoe came bonndiDg away. 
Over the mountains and down to the plains \ 

like Baochus's panthers with vine in their veins, L 
They came where the woods wept odorous rains; ) 
And there, with a quiverii^ every beaat 
Fell to his old Famphylian feast 

The people who liv'd not far away, 
Heard the roaring on that same day; 
And they said, as they lay in their carpeted rooms, 
The panthers are come, and are drinking the guma: 
And some of them going with swords and spears 
To gather their share of the rich round tears, 
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The panther I apoke of foUoVd them back ; 
And dumbly they^ let him tread doee ia the 

And lared him afler them into the to'wa; 
And then they let the portcullis down 
And took the panther, which happened to be 
The largest wm seen in all Pomphily. 

By every one there was the panther admir'd, 
So fine waa hia abape and so sleekly attir'd, 
And such an air, both princely and enrift, 
He had, when giving a sudden lift 
To his mighly paw, he'd torn at a sound. 
And eo stand panting and looking around, 
As if he attended a monaroh crown'd 
And truly, they wondered the more to behold 
About hia neck a collar of gold, 
On which was written, in oharactera broad, 
" Arsaces the king to the N'ysian God." 
So they tied to the collar a golden chain. 
Which made the panther a captive again, 
And by degrees he grer fearM and still, 
Aa though he had lost bia lordly vilL 

Bat now came the spring, when &ee-bora love 
Calls up nature in forest and grove, 
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And maJces each t(bmg leap forth, and be 

Loviug, and loTely, and blithe as he. 

The panther he felt the thrill of the ttir, 

And he gave a leap up, like that at his lair; 

Ee felt ihe sharp sweetness more strengthen hia \ 

veins 
Ten times than ever the spicy rains, f 

And ere they're aware, he has burst his chains : / 
He has burst his chains, and ah, ha ! he's gone, \ 
And the links and the gazers are left alone, L 

And off to the mountains the panther's flown. I 

JSow what made the panther a prisoner be I 
Lo ! 'twas the spices and luzuiy. 
And what set that lordly panther free! 
'Twas Love ! — ^"twaa Love ! — 'twaa no one bat he,* 

* " Wliat ii BaJd of tbat Tannu vMch !b BO called bj us, extend- 
ing bejond Armenia (tbocgli Uiia has been oJled in qneation), is 
D0« made apparent from Ihe piuilheni, which I know ban been 
taken in the Bpice-bearing part a! Pamphjlis ; for they, delighting 
in odoois, which tliej eoent at a great diatance, qnit Armenia, and 
CJ0B8 the moDntaios in eearch of the tears of tlia liorax, at the time 
whrn tite wind blowe fiom that quarter, and the trees distil their 
guma. It is said a pantlior waa once token in Pampbylia, with a 
gold chain abont its nook, on which waa inicribed, in Armenian 
lettera, 'Araaces the king, t« theRjsiean Qod.' Aisaces waa then 
king of Armenia, vlio is supposed to hare given it its libert; on 
aecoont of its magnitude, and in bonoor of Bacchns, who, amongst 
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thslndiaiu, is called Kjans, from Njn, one of thdt tom«: llib, 
howerei, ii an ftppetlatjon whicli he bean among all the orient&l 
nationi. This panther became nibjeet M man, and grew to lame, 
that U «u patted and canued by erery ons. But on the approach 
of Bpring, ■ eeuen when panthers beoome nuceptdble of lore, it felt 
th« general panian, and rushed with fary into Uie mountainB in 
qant of a mate, with the gold chun aboat iia neck." — lAJe of 
A;po!loaiiuafTy<Bta, p. 6S. 
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BALLADS OF ROBIN HOOD. 



THEtn ball&dH %n ftnudsd on llie papular asaomption that ike 
good ontlaw Robin Hood, "tJie gentlest of thiereB," as tho old 
historian called him, was of " gentls blood." It is a Ter; good 
and Tery prababls aasnmpldon, oonudering how the Saxon genti? 
in his tima were robbed of theil ostatea by their Nonnan tyrants ; 
•ad it onght nerer to be mon popular than cow, when to feel for 
the lofferinga of all olaases, and endeavonr to advance tbe whole 
hnman race, is a mark of the highest education, that of the 
Sarereigii ioclnded. Theaatboi adopted the metrical licence of the 
old ballads while writing on this snbject^ bnt it was not bia object 
to eonfins himself to thmz manner. 

EOBDJ HOOD A CHILD. 

It yfBS the pleasant season yet, 
Wlien the Btoues at oottage doon 

Dry quickly while the roacU are wet, 
After the ulver showets. 

The green leaves they look'd greener still. 
And the thrush, renewing his tune, 

Shook a loud note firom his gladsome bill 
Into the bright blue noon. 
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BALLADB OF BOBIN HOOD. 

Bobin Hood's mother look'd oat, and Bald, 

" It vere a shame and a sin, 
For fear of getting a wet head, 

To keep Bnch a day within, 
Nor welcome np from his sick bed 

Tour ancle Gamelyn." 

And Bobin leap'd for mirth and glee, 

And so they qnit the door. 
And " ]V[other, I'm your dog," quoth he, 

And Bcunper'd on before. 

Bobin was a gentle boy, 

And therewithal as bold; 
To say he was his mother's joy, 

It were a phrase too cold. 

TTiH hair npon his thoughtful brow 
Came smoothly olipp'd, and sleek, 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Great love to him his ancle, too. 

The noble Qamelyn bare. 
And often said, as his mother knew. 

That he should be his heir. 
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Oemelfn's eyee, now getting dim, 

Would twinkle at hia eighty 
And liis mddy wrinkles laugh at him 

Between his locks so white : 

For Bobin alreadj' let him see 
He should beat his playmates all 

At wrestling, and running, and archeiy, 
For ho cared not for a faU. 

Now and then his gall arose. 

And into a rage he flew; 
But 'twaa only at such aa Tom Harden'a blows, 
Who, when he had given a bloody nose. 
Used to mimic the cock when he crows; 

Otherwise Bob laugh'd too. 

Merriest he was of meny boys. 

And would set theold helmets bobbing;* 
If his uncle ask'd about the noise, 

'Twas " If you please, air, Robin." 

And yet if the old man wish'd no noise. 

He'd come and sit at his knee, 
And be the gravest of grave-eyed boys. 

And not a word spoke he. 

* Of bis oncla's M)c«eWn, to ynt, in the IwlL 
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BALLACB oir bobih hood. 

So whenever he and his mother came 

To brave old Shere Wood Hall, 
'Twos nothing there but sport and game, 

And holiday folks all : 
Tlie servants never were to blame, 

Thoiagh the; let the pasty &1L 

And now the travellets torn the road, 

And noir they hear the rooks; 
And there it is, — the old abode. 

With all ita hearty looks. 

Biobin laugh'd, and the lady too, 
And they look'd at one another; 

Saya Bobin, " Fll knock as Tm used to do 
At uncle's window, mother." 

And so he pick'd up some pebbles and ran. 

And jumping higher and higher. 
He reach'd the windows with fan a ran tan, 
And instead of the kind old white hair'd ""i", 
There look'd out a ia.t &iar. 

" How now," said the fat friar, angrily, 
"What is this knocking bo wild)" 

But when he saw young Robin's eye. 
He said, " €io round, my child. 
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" Oo round to tlie hail, and Til tell you aJL" 
" He'll teU UB all I" thoiight Bobin ; 

And his mother and lie went quietly. 
Though her heart was set a throbbing; 

The friar atood in the inner door, 

And tenderly said, " I fear 
Tou know not the good squire'a no more^ 

Even Gamelyn Shere. 

" Gamelyn of Shere Wood is dead, 

He changed but yesternight :" 
" Now make ub way," the lady said, 

To see that doleful sight." 
" Good old Gamelyn Shere is dead. 

And has made us his holy heirs :" 
The lady stay'd not for all he said, 

But went weeping up the stairs. 

Bobin and she went hand in hand. 

Weeping all the way. 
Until they came where the lord of tliat land 

Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

His hand she took, and Baw his dead look, 
With the lids over each eye-ball ; 

And Bobin and she wept as plenteously 
As though he had left them all 
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" I will return, Sir Abbot of Yere, 

I will return, as is meet, 
And see my honour'd brotLer dear 

Laid in his winding ^eeb 
" And I will stay, for to go were % Bin, 

For all & woman's tears, 
And see tbe noble Gamelyn 

Laid eqTial witb the Verea." 

The lady went with a sict heart out 

Into the fresh air, 
And told her £obin all abont 

The abbot whom he saw there: 

And how his ancle must have been 

Disturb'd in his failing sense. 
To leave bis wealth to these artful men, 

At her's and Kobin's ezpenee. 

Sad was the stately day for all 

Eat the Vere Abb^ friars, 
Wlien the cofBn was stript of its hiding pall. 

Amidst the hashing choirs. 

Sad was ita going down into the dost. 
And the thought of the face departed; 

The lady shook at them, as shake we mast^ 
And Bobin he felt strange-hearted. 
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That self-same evening, neverthelesfi. 
They retiim'd to Lockaley town. 

The lady in a sore distress, 
And Robin looking down. 

Ko word he spoke, no note he took 

Of bird, or beast, or anght, 
Till she ask'd him with a woful look 

What made him so full of thought. 

" I was thinking, mother," said little Bobin, 

And with his own voice so true 
He spoke right out, " That if I was a kin^ 
Or if I was a man, which is the aezt thing, 
Td see what those Mars do. 

" I wouldn't let 'em be counted friars, 

If they did as theee have done. 
But make 'em fight, for rogues and liars; 
rd make 'em fight, to see which was right, 

Them, or the mother's son." 

His mother stoop'd with a tear of joy. 
And she kiss'd him again and again. 

And Bai<^ " My own little Robin boy. 
Thou wilt be a King of Men." 
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ROBIN HOOD'S FLIGHT. 

EoBiiT Hood's mother, these ten years now, 

Hae been gone from her earthly home; 
And Bobin has paid, he scarce knew how, 

A Bum for a noble tomb. 
The ohiirch-yard lies on a woody hill. 

But open to sun and air: 
It seems as if the heaven still 

Were blessing the good hones there. 
Often when Rohin tum'd that way, 

He look'd through a sweet thin tear; 
But he look'd in a different manner, they say. 

Towards the Abbey of Vere. 
Custom had made him not care for wealth, 

Sincere was his mirth at pride; 
He had youth, and strength, and health. 

And enough for one beside. 

But he thought of his gentle mother's cheek. 

How it feded and sunk away, 
And how she used to grow more weak 

And weary every day; 

And how, when trying a hymn, her voice 
At evening would expire, 
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How unlike it was the arrogant noise 
Of the hard thro&ts in the quire : 

And Rotun thought too of the poor, 

How they toil'd without their share, 
And bow the alms at the abbey door 

But kept them as they were: 

And he thought him then of the friars again, 

Wlio rode jingling up and down. 
With their trappings and things aafine as &e king's, 

Though they wore but a shaven crown. 

And then of the king bold Kobin he thought, 
And the homes for hia sports undone ; 

How the poor were tum'd out where Ms deer were 
brought, 

fet on body and soul what agonies wrought. 
If starving, they killed but one. 

And in angry mood, as Robin thus stood, 

Digg^g his bow in the ground, 
He was aware in old Shere Wood, 

Of a huckster who look'd around. 

" And what is WiU doing )" said Ttobin then, 

" That he looks so fearfiil and waa T 
" Oh my dear master that should have been. 



a a weary man. 
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" A weary man," eoid Will Nokes, " am I ; 

For nnless I pilfer this wood 
To seU to the fletchera, for want I shall die 

Here in this forest bo good. 

"Here in this forest where I have been 

So happy and bo stout^ 
And like a palfrey on the green, 

Have carried yourself about." 

" And why, Will Nokes, not come to me I 

Why not to Kobin, Willi 
For I remember thy love and thy glee, 

And the scar that marks thee still; 
" And not a soul of my uncle's men 

To Bach a pass should come, 
While Robin can find in bis pocket or bin 

A penny or a crumb, 
" Stay thee. Will Xokes, man, stay awhile ; 

And kindle a fire for me." 
And into the wood for half a mile. 

He has vanifih'd instantly. 

Bobin Hood, with his cheek on fire. 

Has drawn his bow so stem. 
And a leaping deer, with one leap higher, 

Lies motionless in the fern. 

Caugk 
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Bobin, like a proper Lni^^ 

As lie should have been, 
CaiVd a part of the shoulder right. 

And bore off a portdou clean. 

"Oh, vhat hast thou done, dear master mine, 

"What hast thou done for me T 
" Boast it. Will, for eicq>ting wine, 

Thoa Bhalt feast thee royally." 

And Nokes he took and half roasted it^ 

Blabbering with blinding tears. 
And ere he had eaten a second bit, 

A trampling oame to their ears. 

They heard the tramp of a horse's feet, 

And th^ listen'd wid kept still, 
For Will was feeble, and kn^t by the meat; 

And Eobln he stood by WilL 

" Seize him, Beize him I" the Abbot cried 
With his fet voice throuf^ the trees; 

Bobin a smooth arrow ielt and eyed, 
And Will jump'd stout with his knees. 

Time had made the &t Abboi^ I trow, 
A fatter and an^er man; 

Caugk 
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Tet the voioe was the same that twelve years ago 
Out of the window, to Kobm below, 
Auswer'd the tan a ran tan. 

" Seize bim I seize Mm 1" and now thejr appear. 

The Abbot and foresters three : 
" Twas I," cried Will, " that slew the deer ;" 
Says Bobin, "Now let not a man come near, 

Or he's dead as dead can be." 

But on. they come, and with gullet cleft 

The first one met the shaft, 
And he fell with a fiice of all mirth bereft, 

That just before had laugh'd. 

The others tom'd to that Abbot vain, 

But " Seize him !" still he cried. 
And as the second man tum'd ^^ain, 

The second Tift" shriek'd, and died. 

" Seize him, seize him still, I say," 

Cried the Abbot, ia furious chafe, 
" Or these dogs will grow bo bold some day, 

E'en monks will not be safe." 

A fatal word ! for as he aat. 

Urging the sword to cut. 
An arrow stuck in hia paunch so fat. 

As in a leathern butt : 
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As in a leathern butt of wine, 

Or piece of beef eo ronud, 
Stuck that arroT, ettong and fine ; 

Sharp had it been ground. 

I know not what the Abbot, aUck 1 

Thought when that was done ; 
But there tumbled from the horse's back 

A matter of twenty stone. 

Truly," said Robin without fear. 

Smiling there as he stood, 
Nerer was slain eo &t a deer 

In good old Gamelyn's wood." 

Pardon, pardon, Sir Bobin stout," 

Said he that stood aparl^ 
As soon as I knew thee, I wish'd thee out 

Of the forest with all my heart. 

"And I pray thee let me follow thee 

Any where under the sky, 
For thou wilt never stay here with me, 

JSoT without thee can L" 

Sobin smiled, and suddenly fell 

Into a little thought; 
And then into a leafy dell 

The three eltun men they brought 
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Ankle deep in leaves so red. 
Which autmim there hod cast^ 

When going to her winter bed 
She had tmdreet her last. 

And there in a hollow, side by side. 
They buried them under the treen; 

The Abbot's belly, for all its prid^ 
Made not the grave be seen. 

Bobin Hood, and the forester, 

And Nokes the happy Will, 
Struck off among the gremi learee there 

Up a pathless hill; 
And Bobin caught a sudden sight 

Of merry sweet Lookaley town, 
Beddening in the sunset bright; 

And the gentle tears came down. 

Bobin look'd at the town and land, 
And the church-yard where it lay; 

And loving Will he kisa'd his hand, 
And torn'd his head away. 

Then Bobin tam'd with a grasp of Wilfs, 
And olapp'd him on the shoulder. 

And said, with one of his pleasant smiley 
" Now show us three men bolder." 

Google 
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And BO they took their march away, 

As firm as if to fiddle, 
To jonmey that night and all next day, 

With Eobin Hood in the middle. 
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BoBiN Hood b an outlaw bold, 
Under the greenwood treej 

Bird, nor stag, nor morning air, 
Is more at large than he. 

Th^ sent against him twenty men. 
Who join'd him laughing-eyed ; 

They sent against him thirty more. 
And they remain'd beside. 

All the stoutest of the train 
That grew in Oamelyn wood, 

Wlether they came witli these or not, 
Are now with Bobin Hood. 

And not a soul in Locksley town 
Would speak him an ill word; 

The friars raged; but no man's toi^^ue, 
TSoT even feature stirred ; 



Escept among a veiy few, 

Who dined in the Abbey balls ; 
And tben witb a aigb bold Sobin knew 

TTis true friends &om bis ialse. 

There was Roger tbe monlc, that nsed to make 

All monkery bis glee; 
And Midge, on whom Robin bad never turu'd 

His &oe but tenderly ; 
Witt one or two, tbey say, besides — 

Lord I that in this life's dream 
Men should abandon one true thing, 

That would abide with them. 

We cannot bid our strength remun. 

Our cheeks contiune roond ; 
We cimnot say to an aged back. 

Stoop not towards the ground : 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever, 
Nor tell our Mends, though friends from youth, 

That theyll forsake us never : 

But we can say, I never will. 

False world, be felae for thee; 
And, oh Sound Truth and Old Regard, 

Kothing shall part us three. 
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HOW ROBIN ANB HIS OUTLAWS LIVED IN 
THE WOODS. 

RoBBT and his meny mea 

LiVd just like the birds; 
The; had almost as many tracks as thonghta. 

And vhistles and songs as words. 
All the morning they were wont 

To fly their grey-goose quills 
At butts, or trees, or wands and twig^ 

Till theirs waa the skill of akill& 
With swords, too, they played lustily, 

And at quarter-staff; 
Buffets oft their forfeits were. 

Fit to twirl a cal£ 

Friends who join'd the apart were bound 

Those hazards to endore ; 
But foes were lucky to cany away 

What took a year to cure. 
The horn was then their dinner-bell; 

When, like princes of the wood, 
Under the state of summer trees, 

Pure venison was their food. 
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Pure Tenison and good ale or wine, 
Except when Inck was chuff; 

Or gnuit 'twas Adam's ale; what then! 
Their blood was wine enongh. 

And story then, and jest, and BOitg, 
And Harry's harp went round; 

And sometimes the/d get up aod dance, 
For pleasure of the sound. 

Tingle, tangle! said the harp. 

As they footed in and out: 
Good Iiord I wafi ever seen a dance 

At once. so light and stoutt 

A pleasant sight, especially 

If Margeiy was there, 
Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

That tired out six pair; 
Or any other merry lass 

From the neighbouring villages. 
Who came with milk and eggs, or fruity 

A siug^g through the trees. 

Only they say the men were given 

Too often to take wiTes, 
And then, 'twist forest and a sho^ 

Lead strange half-honest lives. 



But all the coimtry round about 

Was fond of Robin Hood, 
With whom they got a share of more 

Than fagota from the 'wood. 

Sot ever would be sufTer hann, 

To iromao, above all; 
Ko plunder, irere she ne'er bo great, 

No fright to great or small; 

No, — not a single kiss unliked, 

Nor one loofe-saddening clip; 
Accurst be he, said Robin Hood, 

Makes pale a woman's lip. 

And then, oh then, Maid Marian oame 

From her proud brother's hall, 
With a world of love and tears, 

And smiles behind them all. 

They built her bowers in forests three, 

To flit frvm one to t'other. 
And Robin and she reign'd as pleasant to all, 

As fiiithfid to one another. 

Only upon the Normans prond. 

And on their unjust store, 
He'd lay his fines of equity 

For his merry men and the poor. 
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And special waa hia joy, no doubt, 

(WUcb nuule the dish to oane) 
To light npon a good fat finar. 

And oarre him of his puree. 
A monk to him waa a toad in the hole. 

And a priest wob a pig in grain. 
But a bishop was a baron of beef, 

To cut and come again. 
Says Robin to the poor who came 

To ask of him relief, 
Tou do but get yonr goods again 

That were altered by the thie£ 
See here now is a plump new coin. 

And here's a lawyer's cloa!^ 
And here's the horse the bishop rode^ 

When suddenly he woke. 

Well, ploughman, there's a sheaf of yours 

Tum'd to yellow gold; 
And, miller, there's your last year's rent, 

'Twill wrap thee from the cold. 

And you there, Wat vf Herefordshire, 

Who such a way have come, 
Qet upon your land-tax, man. 

And ride it merrily home. 

Caugk 
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HoRNZ, hear a. tlieme that shoald have had ita dnea 
From thine own paasionate and thoughtful 3f ose. 



These otune a man, making his hasty moan 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
And crying ont — " My sorrow is my right, 
And I wiU see the Sultan, and to-night." 
" Sorrow," said Mahmond, " is a reverend thing : 
I reoognise its right, as Ving with king; 
Speak on." " A fiend has got into my house," 
Ezolaim'd the staring man, " and tortures ns : 
One of thine officers; — ^he comes, the abhort'd, 
And takes possession of my house, my hoard, 
My hed : — I have two dau^ters and a wif^ 
And the wild villain oomes, and makes me mad 
with life," 

* Tliil !a Uahmond Om Ouneride, vhon lustorj hu liMli told 
by Gibbon. Tbe mrnan of the noble and affacting idTeatore, here 
repeated, was inggcated bj a peroaal of it in Oibbon'a antfaoii^, tha 
BMiothijat Oritntale at D'Hsrbdot, a book to which the antbor 
takce thii opportDnit; of npreaung hii gratitode tar rntuj an honr 
of comfort. 
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"Ishe there noTT?' said Mahmoud: — "Noj — ^heleft 
The honse when I did, of 1117 vits bereft; 
And l&ugh'd me down the street, because I ToVd 
Pd bring the prince hiauelf to lay him. in his sbrood. 
I'm mad with want — I'm mad with misery, 
Andoh thon Snltan Mahmoad,Godcriefloatf6rtIiee 1" 

The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 
" Go home, and I will send thee wine and bread," 
(For he was poor,) "and other comforta. Go; 
And, should the wretch, return, let Snltan Mahmoud 
know." 

In two days' time, with ha^;ard eyes and beard, 
And shaken voice, the suitor re-appear'd, 
And said " He's come." — Mahmoud said not a word. 
But rose, and took four slaves, each with a sword. 
And went with the vex'd man. They reach the place. 
And hear a voice, and see a female face, 
That to the window flutter'd in afiright. 
" Oo in," said Mahmoud, " and put out the light ; 
But tell the females first to leave the room; 
And when the drunkard follows tbem, we come." 

The man went in. There was a cry, and hark! 
A table Mis, the window is struck dark; 

Caugk 
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Forth nisK the breathless -women; and behind 
With curses cwmes the fiend in desperate mind. 
' In vain: the sabree soon cut short the strife, 
And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink Mb 
Woody life. 

" Now light the light," the Sultan cried alond. 
'Twos done; he took it in hia lumd, and bow'd 
Over the corpse, andlook'd upon the fiwe; 
Then tum'd and knelt beside it in the place, 
And said a prayer, and &om his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasore, and he wept. 

In reverent silence the f^wotators wait, 
Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 
And when he had refresh'd his noble heart. 
He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depait. 

The man amaz'd, all mildness now, and team, 
Pell at the Sultan's feet^ with many prayers, 
And begg'd him to vouchsafe to tell hia shivey 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face, \ 
Why he knelt down; and lastly, how it was, I 
That fere so poor as his detain'd him in the I 
place. J 
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The Sultan stud, with much hnmauit^ , 
" Since first I saw thee come, ajid heard thy cry, 
I cotdd not rid me of a dread, that one ^ 

By irhom snch dming villanies were done, V 

3IuBt be Bome lord of mine, perhaps a lawless sou. j 
Whoe'er he was, I knew my task, bnt fear'd 
A fitther's heart, in case the voist appear'd. 
For this I had the light put out. But when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 
I knelt and thanVd the sovereign arbiter, 
Whose work I had perform'd through pain and fear ; 
And then I rose, and was re&esh'd with food, 
The first time since thou cam'st, and marr'dBt mj 
solitude." . 
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THREE XmaHTS IS BTEBI. AOAINST ONE Dl LIK£tI. 



Thi mun eircamituiM of this ItoiT — ft knight fighting tgalnat 
tLrec, with no other coat of mail than the delic&test gamiBnt of his 
DUBtrtea — it taken from one of the Pibliani that were verBified bf 
the lata Hr. Wajr, The ladT*! ftppearancein the garment, after the 
battle, ia from the mme poem. The tam giren t« these incidents, 
the coIoDiing, and the Mntiment, ore the work of the present 
writer. The ori^nal is a carioos specimen of the licenee of old 
times. A married woman, who has a good-humonnd craven tar 
her hnsband, is made love to b; three knighta; tu each of whom, 
as a trial of hia aETeotion, and bf waj of proring the tendemeu of 
her deserts, (he propoaea that he ahaJl mix in the fight of a tooma- 
ment, with no other corering to his bod; than the one joat men- 
tioned. Two of them decline the experiment; the third accepts it, 
is Tictorioua, and, In order to be on a par with her in delieacjr of 
•entiment^ requests that she will make her appeaiance at her 
hnsbond's table in the brinmphant investment. She does so ; the 
gnests are atmck with admiration ; 

H lst«]7 inng) 

*' Speak, gnileleH dUDBolA r Dmmes, in lOTS will rtadt 
fipesk, Bin 1 is o^tbJtj snd honour bred ; 

He, d«Ui who bnved, oi iha, ceuorioiu ipita I" 
Allewanee is to be made for the opinions of a different age ; and 
we see, eren here, right and wrong priuciptea itrnggling in the per- 
plexities of eoatom. Bnt the cultiyation of brute force ia upper- 
most; and nothing can reconcile as U 
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■who eonld ipecvlate upon Boch a tribute to lier lamty. It i> hoped 
that tiic heroine of the followiDg Tertian of the Ktor;, without 
being vanting in self'loTe, it ft little bettei, and not unsmted to 

It hu been tiiought b; gome penwns (uid I am sahamed for thdr 
s&kee, not tor mj own, to uy it) that the leading snbject of iJie 
poem, a shift, ii im£t for relation 1 In the nnme of couuuoa nnee and 
modest;, on what ground t I confew I ahaold think rer; ill of an; 
mind, not perverted in it« ideu bytlie voret kind of town life, tliat 
conld entertain bo uuwortliT a &iict. Hoiit aiaoredl; I wrote for 
no such penonB, bnt for the Innocait, the noble, and Uie wise. I 
eertainlj, espeeioll; after each warning, would not re4d the poem 
to ererybodj. I would not haie read it, lux inetonoe, had I lived 
in their dajs, to the elub-rooma a{ Tom Brown and Tom D' Drfey ; 
and I might have hod doubts of the andiencea of Mra. Behn and 
Mn. Centlivre ; bat I could have read it with pleaaure (Itfeniry 
modest; apart) to Addison and Stede, to Atterbur; and Berkeley, to 
their wivea and to thdr daughters. I would have uid nothing about 
the story in the i^rcles of King Cfaarlea the Second, male or female ; 
nothing to the Buckinghams and Boeheaters, or the DncheEsea of 
Cleveland and Portsmouth ; bnt I would have repeated it without 
heutation to Cowlej, to Eretpi, to Andrew Marvdl, to Millon him- 
ael^ and to every woman whom they respected ; — tol^d; Panshawe, 
and to Lncy Hutchinson. ' ' No thought infirm," I would be sworn, 
would have " altered tMr oheek." They would have thought of 
nothing but the sentiment, and virtues, and nabtenesa of the story. 
With those onl; would cheeks like theirs have glowed. 

Of some imaginable living readers, eqnall; refined, it does not 
become me to speak; but I may add, that "those poor noble, 
wounded, and sick men," who are suffering for us in Uie Eaat^ 
would find the achievements, and probably the aSectioos of the 
■tory, too much like some of their own to disrespect them : nor do 
I believe it would be despised even by the divine women who have 
gone (0 pour balm iota their wound*. 
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CANTO I. 



A lady's gift I sing, which meant ia blame, 

His glorious hauberk to a knight became. 

And in the field Bucb dire belabonring bore, 

As gentle armour never stood before; 

A song of love, fit for the purest ears. 

With smiles begun and clos'd, and manhood in the tears. 

There liv'd a knight, when knighthood was in flow'r, 
Who chanu'd alike the tilt-yard and the boVr; 
Yovng, handsome, blithe, loyal and brave of course. 
He stuck as firmly to his firiend as botse; 
And only shov'd, for so complete a youth, 
Somewhat too perfect a regard for tntth. 
He own'd 'twas inconvenient; sometimes felt 
A wish 'twere buckled in anoUier's belt; 
I>oubted its modesty, its use, its right, 
Ytit after all remain'd the same true knight: 
So potent is a custom, early taught; 
And to such straits may honest men be brought 

Tis true, to be believ'd was beld a claim 
Of gentle blood, and not to be, a tdiame : — 
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A liar, notorioiu as tte noon-day aun, 
Was bound to fight you, if you coU'd him one :— 
Bat yet to be so nice, and stand, profess'd, 
^11 truth, woe held a pedantry at beet ; 
Invidious by the men; and by the iair 
A thing at once to dote on and beirare. 
What bliss to meet his flatteries, eye to eye I 
But could he not, then, tell one little lie t 

At length our hero found, to take his part, 
A lovely girl, a quick and rirg^ hearty 
One that believ'd what any friend averr'd. 
Much more the whisp'rer of earth's sweetest word. 
He lov'd her for her cordial^ trusting ways, 
Her love of Iot^ and readiness to praise; 
And she loVd him beoaose lie told her so, 
And truth makes true love doubly sweet to 

It chanc'd this lady in relation stood 
To one as beantdfiil, but not so good, 
Who had been blaz'd, for what indeed she was, 
By a young lord, over his hippooras," 
Her lover once, but now so fiir from tender. 
He swore he'd kick her very least defender. 
• A ipioed vine, mBoli in rsqaeBt duiiog limw of diinli;. 
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The world look'd hard for aome one of her kin 
To teach this spark to look to his own skin; 
But no one canie : the lady wept for spite : 
At length her cousin ask'd it of the knight. 

The knight look'd troubled to the last degree^ 
Tum'd pale, then red, bnt said it could not be. 
With many sighs he said it, many pray'rs 
To be well conatnied — nay, at last with tears; 
And owa'd a knight might possibly be better. 
Who read the truth less nicely to the letter; 
But 'twas bis weakness, — 'twas his education, — • 
A dying priest had taught him, his relation, 
A kind of saint, who meant him for the church. 
And thus had left his breeding in the lurch; 
The good old man I he lov'd him, and took blame 
(He own'd it) thus to mix his lore with shame : 
" But oh reflect, my sweet one," cried the youth, 
" How you yourself hare lov'd me for iny truth; 
How I love you for loving it, and how 
Secure it makes us of our mutual tow. 
To feel this hand, to look into those eyes, — 
It makes me feel as sure, as of the earth and skies." 

" I did love, and I do," the lady cried. 
With hand but half allow'd, and cheek aside; 
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" But then I thought yon took me at my word, 
And would have soom'd what I pronoonc'd absurd. 
My couain'B wrong'd; Pm sure of it; do yon \ 
Be sure as well, and show what yoa can do : I 

Let hut one miud be seen betwixt us two." I 

In vain onr hero, while hia aspect glow*d 
To hear these lovely words, the difference show'd 
Twixt her kind wishes and an ill desert : 
The more he talk'd, the more her pride was hurt, 
Till rab'd firom glow to glow, and tear to tear. 
And pique to-injury, she spoke of fear. 

"FeorT cried the knight, blushing because he 
blush'd. 
While Borrow through his gaze in wonder rush'd; 
" Had I been present when this lord waa heard, 
I might perhaps have stopp'd him with a word; 
One word (had I Baiq>eoted it) to show 
How ignorant you were of what all know; 
And with what passion you could take the part 
Of one, unworthy of your loving heart : 
But when I know the truth, and know that ho 
Knew not, nor thought, of either you or me, 
And when Tm oall'd on, and in open day. 
To swear that true is &lse, and yea i> naj. 
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And know rm in a lie, and yet go throngti it, 
By all that's bleat I own I cannot do it 
Let me bnt feel me buckled for the right, 
And come a world ia arms, Tm etill a knight : 
But give my foe the truth, and me the fraud, 
And the pale scholar of the priest is awed." 

"Say not the word," the hasty fair one cried: 
" I see it all, and wish I might have died. 
Oo, Sir, oh go 1 a soldier and afraid 1 
Was it for this you loVd a troating maid I 
Tour presence kills me, Sir, with shame and 

grief." — 
She said; and sunk in tears and handkerchief 

" Ah, Mabel," stud the knight, as with a kiss 
He bow'd on her dropp'd head, "you'll mourn for 

this." 
He look'd upon her glossy locks, admir'd 
Their gentleness for once, and with a sigh retir'd. 

From day to day Sir Hugh has paced his floor, 
Look'd out of window, liaten'd at the door, 
Wrote twice; wrote thricej learnt of her health; 

took up 
His lute^ his book; fill'd, and forgot, a onp; 

Caugk 
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Tried all but pride, and fotind no comfort etill : 
Iiov'd }iiT>i she had, bat more had loT'd hex wilL 

It chanted a short time after, that the king 
Proolaim'd a jooat at the retnm of spring : 
The saburb was all hammen, boardfi, and crowd; 
The knightB and tailors pleas'd, the ladies prond; 
All but our hero and the cousins twain, 
Who nnrs'd tlieir sereral snlleunees of pain. 
And tore in secret mnch their mental hair; 
The ladies that thej had no lovers there, 
The gentle knight in amoroos despair. 
The lord who had denoouc'd the light one's name, 
Seeing no step to vindicate her &me. 
And bearing of her conam's broken tow, 
Would laugh, and lift his shoulders and hia brow. 
And talk of tricks that run in femilies; \ 

And then he'd lift his glass, and looking wise. 
Drink to the health <^ "Truth betwixt Two [ 
Lies." J 

Two flnster'd fools, thon^ brave, and men of birth, 
Tb^^ were, who join'd in this unseemly mirth; 
Fellows who knew, and knew it to their sham^ 
The worth of one, and cJiaff of toother dame. 
These dubb'd their jealousies, revenge, and spite, 
Till brood the scandal grew, and reach'd the knight. 
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Onr lover heard with mingled rage and joy, 
Then rose &om out his grief, and cali'd his boy, 
(A pretty page with letter-bearing face,) 
And wrote bis mistresa to implore her grace; 
Her grace and pardon to implore, and some 
Small &vonr for the battle, now to come, — 
A glove, a string, aught bat & cruel No, 
To plume his next day's pounce upon the foe. 
The page returns with doubt upon bis eye^ 
And brings a packet which his lord unties. 
" My lady wrote not, saw me not," he said, 
" But sends that answer to the note instead." 
"This string," exclaims the knight, — "Out it." 

They lift 
A lid of pasteboard, and behold a shift t 
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" Now whetlier shiune slie means me, or my blisa," 
The kaight lie oriee, " thank her for this, for this 1" 
And as ho spoke, he smother'd np a Mm : — 
" To-morrow^ sees me panoplied indeed, 
And blessed be the thought shall clasp me vrhile I 
bleed r 

Next da,j the lists are set, the trumpets blown. 
And grace requested for a knight unknovn. 
Who summons, and to mortal fight defies. 
Three' lordly knights for most unlordly oalamniee. 
What calnmnies they are, he need not tellj 
Their names and consciences will serve as well. 
The names are then resounded through the place, 
And toVrds the entrance turns the universal &ce. 

-With scorn and rage the sturdy gallants hear, 
And ask what madman wants a sepulchre; 
But when the stranger, with his face unshown. 
Hides in, accoutred in a shift alone, 
(For on his trunk at least was nought beside) 
The doubtful laughter in amazement died. 
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Twoa clear the cLunpion wovld be dreuch'd viih 

woiinds, 
Yet see tow cairn he rides the a«cnstom'd rounds I 
His moold is manly as the lawn is frail, 
A. shield is on his arm, hia legs and thighs in mail ; — 
The herald's laws forbid a wounded steed; — 
All strain their eyes, and on the shift they read. 
Written in black, and answering to the part 
The motto spoke o^ " It has toaoh'd her heart" 

To admiration deep th' amazement tnms. 
The dumbness to discoorse, which deeply bums; 
Till the fbnr parties to their posts fall in, 
And soft eyes dazzle, ere the blows begin. 

"So stint or measure in his gallantry 
The stranger knew ; hut took at once all three i 
The trumpets blew tiieir blast of bloody weather, 
The swords are out, the warriora rush together, 
And with such bulk and tempest cornea the 

kni^t, 
One of the three is overborne outright. 
Saddle and man, and snaps his wrist. The wretch 
Proclaims his r«ge and torture in a screech. 
The three had thought to save the shift, and bring 
The wearer down, for laughter to the Mug: 

if2 C.i.H,^j^\c 
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But seeing what they see, and both on £re 
To reach him first, they turn and charge in ire. 
And mix the £ght; uid snch a storm succeeds 
Of clatt'riug shields, and helms, and hurtling 

Bteeda, 
With Bach a toil pell-mell, now that, now this, 
Above, beneath, aad ra^ of hit and miss, 
And horses half on ground, or staring high, 
And cronching ekill, and trampling sovereignty, 
That never was beheld a sight bo fit 
To baffle and turn pale the gazer's wit. 
NathlesB such skill the marvTlons knight display'd, 
The shift some time wae spotleeB aa the maid ; 
Till a great gush proclaiming blood was drawn, 
Sedder and tedder grew the dainty lawn. 
And di'enoh'd and dripping, not a thread there 

stood, 
But what was bath'd in htB benignant blood. 
Sudden he tum'd; and whirling like a wheel, 
In both their teeth sent round the whistling steel j 
Then with a jovial wrist, he fla^'d it down, 
And cleft the right man's shoulder to the bone; 
Who fell, and like the first was borne aside : 
" Is it a devil, or a saint T they cried : 
A tenderer murmur midst the ladiee ran : 
With teats they bless'd " the angel of a man." 
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The gallRnt lord was now the only foe, 
And fresh he aoem'd : the knight conld not be bo ; 
In that last hlow hia strength tnnat have been 

summ'd; 
Hia arm appears unhin^d, his brain bennmb'd ; 
And as the sword seems carving him to death, 
At ev'ry gash the crowd draw in their breath. 
Sndden the blades are snapp'd; the dubs of 

steel 
Are call'd; the stranger is obserr'd to reel; 
Then graapa with both his hands the saddle-bow. 
And bends for breath; the people cry " No 1 No!" 
And all the court unconsciously arise: 
The ladies on the king turn weeping eyes. 
And manly pray'ra are miz'd with sobs and cries. 
The monarch was about to part the fight, 
When, hie club brought, sure passion seized the 

knight, 
Who grasp'd it, rais'd it like an iron frown. 
And rising in his stimipB, sent it down: 
It met the other's, taking heavier pains, 
And dash'd it, club and helmet^ in his brains. 
A stifled shriek is heard, the victim falls, 
The victor too : " Help ! Help !" the monarch 

A shout, half terror, shakes the suburb walk. 
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His helm tmloos'd, thej recognise tbe &ce 
Of the beet knight that erer bore di^^race, 
Not seeming dead, and gone to his long rest 
In comfort cold of that hard-hearted vest. 
The loveliest ladies kiss him as he lay, 
Then wat«h the leech, who cnte his vest away, 
And deara his vounds. The weeping dames \ 
prepare I 

Linen and balms, and part his forlorn h^, | 

And let upon his face the blessed air. J 

Meanwhile the tidings to his mistress oome, 
Who clasps her hands and for a while ia dumb; 
Then owns the secret why the shift was aenl^ 
But said he br exceeded what she meant. 
Pale and despairing to the ^t she flies. 
Where in his death-like rest her lover lies, 
And prays to be let in : — they let her in : 
She sees his hands laid straight, and his pale chin, 
N'or dares advance to look upon his face, 
Till round her come the ladies in the place, 
Who comfort her, and say she must complete 
The cure, and set her in the nurse's seat 

All day she watch'd, all night, and all next day, 
And scarcely tum'd her face, except to pray, 
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Till the third mom; when, breatliiiig with a moan, 
And feeling the soft hand that clasp'd his awn, 
He woke^ and saw the face that had not oeaa'd 
To haunt his thoughts, in forest or at feast^ 
Visibly present, sweet with begging fears. 
And eyes that lov'd him through remorseful tears. 
Ah ! love is a soft thingj and strongest eyes 
Might answer as his did, with wells of balmy 



Wliat need I say ! a loitering cnre is his, ^ 

But fiill of sweets, and precious memories, l 

And whispers, laden irom tlie land of blisa 1 

Sir Hugo with the lark has left his bed ; 
"Tis Jtme ; 'tis lover's month ; in short, they wed. 
But how 1 like other people, you soppos^ 
In silks and state, as all good stoiy goes. 
The bridegroom did, and never look'd so well, 
Not e'en when in the shift he fought pell-mell: 
But the fair bride, instead of things that blees 
Wedding-day eyes, display'd a marvellous dress,— 
Marvellous, and homely, and in open sight; 
The people were so mov'd, th^ wept oatri^t. 

For lo I with hair let loose abont her ears, 
And taper in her hand the &ir appear^ 
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And naked feet, a rosj' saint at shrift, 
Aud round her bosom hangs the raddy shift : 
Tatter'd it hanga, all cut aad eaiVd to rags; '\ 
Not fairer droop, when the great organ drags l 
Ite thunders forth, a church's hundred flags. I 

With glimnieriiig tears she haatena to his feet. 
And kneeb to kiss them in the public street, 
Then takes his hand, and ere she will arise. 
Entreats for pardon at his graoious eyes; 
And hopes he will not scorn her love for life^ 
Aa bis most humble and most honour'd wife. 

Awhile her lord, with manly deference, stood 
Wrapt in the sweetness of that angel mood; 
Then stoop'd, and on her brow his soul impress'd. 
And at the altar thos the bride W8S drcte'd. 
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To HEB, who loves all peaceful glory, 

Therefore laurell'd song and Btoiy; 

Who, a^ blooming maiden shoold, 

Afarried Heat, with young aad good; 

And whose zeal for healthy duties 

Set on horseback, half our beauties; 

Hie thee, little book,* and say — 

(Blushing for leave unbend alway; 

And yet how beg it for one flower 

Cast in the path of Sovereign Power }) 

Say that thy verse, though small it be. 

Yet moVd by ancient minstrelsy 

To sing of youth escap'd from age, 

Scenes pleasant, and a Palfrey sage^ 

And meditated, mom by mom, 

Among the trees where she was bom, 

Dares come, on grateful memoiys part, 

Not to Crown'd Head, but to Crown'd Heart, 

* The Palfny wu origiiiall; pabliilwd in ■ book bj iteeld 
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Thb foUmnng itoiy is > Tariotioii of one <if tbe mort amiuring of 
tile old FreDeh n&mUTo poems that preceded the lime of Chaueer, 
with additjona of the writer's inreution. The original, which he 
did not tee Ull it vu completed, is to be foood in Mu) collection of 
Meesrs. Barbaua and M£on (Pabliatuc et Conta da Poitei Fran- 
foUdet 11, 12, 13, U, a WSUda, be. Edition 1808). Hie 
own originals were the proee abridgment of It Le Orand {FaUiava, 
ka.. Hard edition, rolume the fonrth), and its imitation in Tone 
by Meaare. War and SIlia, inaerted in tiie Istter'a Dote* (othe adeet 
traoslaUons from Le Grand bj the fomer of then gentlemen. 

The Bcene of the old ator;, — the onl; knami production of a 
poet named Haon le Koi (poaaiblj one of Che ' ' Kings of the Hia- 
Mrela," often apoken of at that period), — is laid in the proiince of 
Champagne ; hot aa almost all the DarratiTe poems under the title 
of Lagi (of which this ia one) are with good reason supposed to 
haTe had their source in the Greater or Lesser BritaJa — that is to 
IS7, tither among the Weigh of this island, or their cousins of 
French Britlany, and as the onl; other local allunona in the poem 
itself are to places in England, the anthor has availed himself of 
tlie common property in theae effudons claimed lor the Anglo-Nor- 
man Hose, 

<■ Begirt Hitli Britigh ud Armoriok knigKta," 
to indulge in a licence nnivenal with the old minstrels, and 
laj the scene of hia verdoa where and when he pleased ; to wit, 
during the reign of Edward the First, and in Kensington, Hendon, 
and their neigbbonrhooda, — old names, however new they Bound. 
There ia reason to beliere, that the voodr portiona of Kensington, 
(till existing as the Gardene, and in (lie neighbourhood of Holland 
Eonae, are part of the ancient forest of Middlesex, which eilendcd 
from this quarter to the skirts of Hertfordshire : and it is out of 
i^ard for these remnante of the old woods, and associations with 
them still more gratefnl, that he has placed the acene of hie 
boroine'a abode on the site of the existing palace, and the closing 
acene of the poem in the hall of the Se Veres, Earls of Oxford, who 
are euppoaed to haie had a mansion at that period in the gronuda 
of the pr«aent Holland Honu, near tiie part called the Uoata. 
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PART FIRST. 



The pil&ejr go««, th« pkl&ej goet, 

Herrilf ir«ll the palfref goes ; 
He carrieth lai^hten, he canieth woea. 

Tat marrilj ever Uie palfrey goes. 

'Tis June, and a bright sun bameth all. 

Sir William hath gallop'd from Hendon Hall 

To Kenaington, where in a thick old wood 

(Now its t»ix Gardena) a mansion stood, 

Half like fortress, and half like farm, 

A house which had ceas'd to be threaten'd with harm. 

The gates ^own'd stUl, for the dignity's Hake, 

With porter, portoolUs, and bit of a lake; 

But ivy caress'd their warm old ease, ^ 

And the young rooks chuckled across the treCE^ 1- 

And burning below went the golden bees. I 

The spot was the same, where on a May mom 

The Rose that toppeth the world was bora. 

Sir William hath gallop'd, and well was b^it 
His palfrey to second a swift intent; 
And yet, having come, he delayetb his knock. 
Ken though a sweet maiden couuteth the clock 
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Till she meet \m eye from behind the chair, 
Where aitteth Sir Goy with his old white hwr, 
But the youth is not rich; and day by day 
Sir Guy groweth cold, and hath less to say. 
And daimteth his wit with haws and Aunw, 
Conghing with grandenr, and twirling hia thumbs, 
Till visiting tumeth to shame and gall, 
And Sir William must speak what endangereth eXL 

Now for any deed else, in love or in war, 
Knight bolder was none than the knight I>e la Barre 
(So styled by the king, from a traitor tall. 
Whom he pitch'd over barriera, armour and all); 
Short distance made he betwixt point and hilt; 
He was not a man that at tourney and tilt 
Bat bowing to every feir friend he conld spy, 
Or bearing his fame with a fine cold eye: 
A bnndred sweet eyes might be watching his own; 
He thought but of two, and of steeds to be thrown ; 
And the trumpets no sooner blew mights to mights. 
Than crash went his onset and down went knights. 

And thus in hie love for aweet Anne de Paul, 
Though forc'd to some stealths, 'twas honest withal : 
He wooed, thoiigh the old man ever was by, 
With talk Buch as fixeth a maiden's eye, 

Caugk 
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With lore and with legends, earnest of heart, 
And an art that applied them, sprung out of no 

art, 
Till stealth for Ma sake seem'd truth's own light. 
And at an old casement long cWd, one nighty 
Through boughs never dry, in a pathleas nook, 
Love's breathless delight in his towb she took. 
Ah ! never thenoeforth, hy sunnieat brook, ^ 

Did the glittering cheny-treea beat the look L 

Of the poor-growing stems in the pathless nook. I 

Bat, alas I to plead love unto loving ejee, 
And to beg for its leave of the worldly wiae, 
, A11 humility sweet on the one side lies. 
And all on the other that mortifies. 

Sir William hath swallow'd a sigh at lost, 
Big as his heart, and the words have paas'd: 
" I love your daughter, Sir Guy," quoth he, 
" And though Pm not rich, yet my race may bej 
A race with a scutcheon as old as the best, 
Though its wealth lies at Acre in holy rest. 
Mine uncle, your Iriend, so blithe and old. 
Hath nobody nigher to leave his gold: 
The king hath been pleas'd to promise my sword 
The picking of some great Freuchmaii's lioard; 
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And sire, meantime, should not blnah. for wife; 

Soft M her hand should &re her life ; 

My rents, though small, can support her state, 

And rd fight for the rest till I made them great. 

Vouchsafe to endure that I seek her lore : 

I know she resembles the blest above; 

Her &ce would paint sweeter a monarch's bovrer, 

Though glory and grace were in every flower : 

But angels ou monu^ha themselves look down. 

And love is to love both coffer and crown." 

Sir William ended, he scarce knew why, 
(But 'twaa pity of self, to move pity thereby,) 
With a sad, perchance with an abject sigh, \ 

And stoop'd and kiss'd the hand of Sir Ouy : I 

Steady and sharp was the old man's eye. I 

" Sir William, no doubt, is a bold yonng 
' knight," 
Quoth he, " and my daughter a beaut; bnght; 
And a beauty bri^t and a bold young m&n 
Have suited, I wot, since the world began. 
But the man that is bold and hath money besid^ 
Cometh best arm'd for a beauteous bride. 
l%e court will be riding this way next week. 
To honour the earl's &t chimney reek; 
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And sofUy will many a bold bright eye 

Fall on the &ce no &ce oomea nigh. 

You apeak of mirth, and you speak of age, 

Kot in a way very civil or sage. 

Your kinsman, the friend whom you call ao old, 

But ten years less than myself hath told : 

And I count not this body so ancient still, 

As to warrant green years to talk of my will. 

Let him come if he please (I shall greet the friend) 

And show me which way his post-obits tend, 

And then we can parley of oourtings best; 

TUl when, I advise you to court his chest." 

Sir William he boweth as low as before, 
And after him closeth the soft room door. 
And he mnaneth a moan, and half staggereth he; 
He doubteth which way the stairs may be. 
But the lower his bow, and the deeper bis moan. 
The redder the spot in his cheek hath grown. 
And he loatheth the kiss to the hard old hand. 

"May the devil," thought he, "for his best new 
bmud, 
Pluck it, and strike to hb soul red-hot I 
Why scorn me, and mock me! and why, like a sot, 
Must I stoop to him, low as his own court-plot 1 
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WUl any one tell us, — will Nature declare,— 
How father ho foul oan have daughter bo fair? 
But her mother of angels dreamt in her sorrow, 
And hence came this &ce— this dimpled May-morro w." 

And aa he thought thus, from a door there stole 
A hand in a tremble, a balm to his soul; 
And soft though it trembled, it close wrung his, 
And with it a letter; — and gone it is. 

Sir William hath dash'd in the foi'eet awhile, 
His being seems all a hasty smile : 
And there, by green light and the cooing of doves, 
He readeth the letter of her he lovefl, 
And kisseth and readeth again and again; 
TTin bridle is dropp'd on his palfrey's mane, 
Who tumeth an ear, and then, wise beast, 
Croppeth the herbage, — a pmdent feast : 
For Sir William no sooner hath read nine times, 
Thau he deemeth delay the worst of orimes : 
■ He snatcheth the bridle, and shakes it hard. 
And is off for his life on the loud green sward ; 
He foameth up steep, and he hisseth in stream, 
Aiul saluteth his unole like one in a dream. 

" Sir William, Sir William, what chase is this Y 
Have you slain a &t buck, or stol^i a kiss; 
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And 18 all the world, on account of his wife. 
AA«r poor dripping Sir William's life 1" 

" Most hononr'd of Hnamen," &r William cried, 
" Kought hare I stolen, bat hope of a bride ; 
Her &ther, no Christian like her, but a Jew, 
Would make me disboise; which grieveth her too. 
You know who she is, but have yet to know. 
What a rose in the shade of that rock could grow; 
What fulneea of beauty on footstalk light; 
What a floul for sweet uncle' to love at sight 
Ai ! Sir, she loveth your own blithe fame, 
And dareth, she saith, in your sister's name 
Entreat me the loan of some fields of com, 
Which her dowry shall buy on the bridal mom. 
I blush, dear uncle; I drop mine eye-Uds; 
Tet who should blush when a lady bids 1 
'Tis lending me bliss ; 'tb lending me life; 
And shell kiss you withal, saith the rosy wife." 

" Ah, ha !" quoth Sir Grey, with his twinkling eyes: 
" The lass, I see, is both meiry and wise; 
I call her to mem'iy, an earnest ohUd, 
Now looking atrught at you, now laughing wild : 
'Tis now — ^let me see — ^fiye long years ago. 
And that's a good time for such buds to blow. 
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Well, — dry your oatside, and moisten yonr in ; 
This wine is a bud of my oldest bin ; 
And we'll Udk of the dowry, and talk of the day. 
And see if her toll be good, boy, ehT 

Sir Grey didn't say, You're my sister's son, 
I have left yon my gold, and your work is done.— 
He hftt«d to speak of his gold, like death; 
And he loVd a good bill as he lov'd his breath ; 
And yet, for all that. Sir Grey, I trow, 
Was a very good vaaa, as oom-dealen go. 

So the lover hath seis'd the new old hand, 
And kisf^d it, as though it had given the land, 
And invok'd on its bounty auch bliss from above. 
Thought he, " Of a tmtb, I am mean in love." 
But free was his fervor from any such vice; 
For when obligation's more fitting than nice, 
We double the glow of our thanks and respect, 
To hide from th' obliger hia own defect. 

"That palfrey of thine's a good palfrey, Will; 
He holdeth his head up, and danceth still. 
And trippeth as light by the ostler's side. 
As though just saddled to bear your bride; 
And yet> by Saint Richard, as drenoh'd is he 
And as froth'd as though just ont of the sea: 
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MetlunkB I hear him just landed free, 
ghatmg him and hia saddle right thuBderonsly. 
And he starteth at nothing f 

" No more than the walL" 
" And is aura of hie footing r 

" Aa monarch in holL 
He's a thunder in fight, and a thief on the road, 
So awifUjr he epeedeth ivharteTer his load I 
Yet roimd the wolfs den half a day will he hover. 
And canying a lady, takes heed like a lover." 
"And therefbre Sir William will part with him 

never r 
" Nay, nnde, he will; — for ever and evOT." 
" And what such a jewel may pnrchaBe, I pray V 
" Thanks, thanks, dearest ande, and not saying Kay. 
Now piythee deny me not grace so small: 
The palfrey in troth is comely withal, 
And yon still shall lend him to bear my hride; 
But whom, save our help, should he carry beside V 
" Pm vex'd." 

-" For pity." 

" I'm gner'd. 

"Now pray." 
" 'Tifl cheap," thought the nnd^ " thia not saying 
■ Nay." 



o3 
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PAKT SECOND. 

Tba jaihtij goes, the pal&iy goM, 

Kanilr srer die palbey goes ; 
HoD^it Iw mirieth bow but woo. 

And yet full veil the smtbtj gOM. 

Snt Qkxt and Sir Ouj, like proper old 1k^ 
Have met, with a world ot coughing and noise; 
And after subsiding judiciously cUa^ 
Serious the Teniaoa, and chiiping the win& 
The^ tt^ of the court, now gathering all 
To the sonny plump amoke of Earl-Mount Hall: 
And pity their elders lidd np on the ahelves, 
. And abuse eveiy soul upon earth but themaelTes : 
Only Sir Grey doth it rather to please. 
And Sir Guy out of honest old spite and diaeaae : 
For Sir Guy hath a face so round and bo red. 
The whole of his blood seemeth hanging his head. 
While Sir Grey's red bux is w^gish and thin, 
And be peeretb with upraised nose and chin. 

Kathless Sir Grey excepteth &om blame 
TT'B nephew Sir Will, and his yonthAil fiune; 
And each soundeth toother, to learn what bold 
The youth and the lady may have of his gold. 
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Alu ! of his gold will neither epeok, 

Tho' the wine it grew strong, and the tongue grew weak) 

And irtien the sweet maideu herself appears, 

With a breath in her bosom, and bloah to her ears, 

Ajid the lai^ thankfiil eyes of the look of a bride^ 

Sir Grey reooUecteth no creature bemde : 

He watcbeth her in, he watcheth her out; 

He meaeoreth her ankle, but not with his gout; 

He chucketh, like chanticleer over a com. 

And thinks it but forty years sinoe he was bom. 

"Wiy,hownow, SirGreyt methmksyougrowyoung! 
How soon are your own wedding bells to be rung t 
Tou stare on my daughter, like one elf-struck." 

" Alas ! and I am, — ^the sadder my luck : — 
Albeit, Sir Ouy, your own shonlders count 
Tears not many more than mine own amount, 
And I trust yon don't feign to be too old to wedT 

"Hohl hohr quoth Sir Guy; "that was cun- 
ningly said." 
(Yet he felt flatter'd too, did the white old head) . 

"What ore yearsT' continued Sir Grey, lookii^ bold] 
" There are men never youn^ and men never old. 
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Old and joang lips may carol in tone; 
Oraen lAQgheth the oak 'gainst the brown mid Jan& 
Lo t dapper Sir Kit, with his large yonng wife; 
Hia big^leggM babes are the pride of his life." 

Sir Guy shook kis bead. 

" Aikd the stent old lord, 
"WhoBe wife sitteth front T>iii> so meek at his board." 

"Ay, ay," quoth Sir Gn;, "and stoffeth bo fitst, 
Hia eyesight not reaching the lady's repast" 

" Well, well," quoth ffir Grey— 

" HI, ill," quoth Sir Guy; 
" The children of old men full well I descry ; 
They look, by Stunt Ohristendom t old as tkem- 

selvee; 
Are dwarf d, are half withered; they grin like elves." 

" They may," quoth Sir Grey, " when both paients 
are old. 
Or when the old parent is wiinkle-soul'd; 
But not when he's hearty and merry as we. 
Toa grieve me. Sir Gny. Ob ! 'tis doleful to see 
How vainly a &iend may come here for a biid^ 
Though he loveth the dai^ter, and &ther beside." 
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" Your pardon, your pardon, dear Mend," crieth Guy : 
"What, you) "Wliat,Sir Grey witli his ever-bright eye! 
We tallf d of the old, but who tidk'd of Sir Greyl 
But speak ye right soberly I mean what ye say T 

"Ay, truly I do," with a fdgh crieth Grey; 
" Aa truly as souls that for Paradise pray. 
And hark ye, dear friend ; you'll miss your sweet Anne^ 
If she weddeth, I wot, some giddy young man. 
ne'U bear her away, and be lov'd alone. 
And wish, and yet grudge, your very tomb-stona 
Kow give her to me. Til give her my gold. 
And I'll give to yourself my wood and my wold, 
And come and live here, and well house together. 
And laugh o'er our cups at the winter weather," 

" A bargain ! a barg^n I" cried old Sir Guy, 
With a stone at his heart, and the land in his eye; 
"Your hand to the bargain, my dear old friend; 
My 'old' did I call thee! My world without end 
m bustle her straight; and to keep all close. 
You shall cany her with you, ere creature knows, 
Save Bob, and Sir Rafe, and a few bedde, 
V<a guests and for guards to the traveUiug bride; 
And 80, ere the chattering court come down, 
Wed her at home in your own snug towo." 

Caugk 
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Kov a munain, I say, on those foul tAd meal 
I never, myself shall see fifty again, 
And can pity a proper young-blooded old fellov, ' 
Whose heart ia green, thoi^h hia cheek be yellow; 
For Nature, albeit she never doth wrong, 
Yet eeemeth in such to keep youth too long : 
And 'tis grievous when such an one seeth his bliss 
In a &rCe which can see but the wrinkles In his. 
Ah 1 pray let him think there are dames not young. 
For whom the bells yet might be handsomely rong^ 
Tis true, grey-beards have been, like Jove's of old, 
That have met a young lip, nor been thought too bold. 
In Norfolk a wondrous old lord hath been seen, 
"Who at eighty was not ipore than forty, I ween; 
And I myself know a hale elderly man, 
In &ce and in frolic a very god Fan, 
But marvels like the*e are full rare, I wis: 
And when elders in general young ladies would kiss^ 
I exhort the dear souls to fight and to flee, 
Unless they should ohanoe to run against me. 

Alas 1 I delay as long as I can. 
For who may find words for thy grief, sweet Anne ? 
Tis hard when young heart, singing songs of to- 
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She &iiiteth, she prayeth, she feeleth sore ill; \ 

She wringetli her haada; she cannot stand still; I 
She taateth the maduew of wonder and will; — 1 
Nor, sweet though she was, had she yielded at last, 
Had Sir Guy not his loathly old plethora cast 
In the scale againat love and its life-long gains. 
And threaten'd her fears for his bursting Teina. 
"I'll wed him," she wrote to Sir William; — "yes; 
But nothing on earth — " and here her distress 
Broke off, and she wept, and the tears fell hot 
On the paper, and made a great starry blot. 
Alas I teare and letter bom under the eye 
Of watchful, unmerciful, old Sir Guy; 
And so on a night, when all tilings round, 
Save the trees and the moon, were sleeping soond, 
From his casement in shadow he sees his child, 
Bent in her weeping, yet alway mild. 
The fturest thing in the moon's &ir ray, 
Borne like some bundle of theft away; 
Borne by a horde of old thieves away. 
The guestB and the guards of felse Sir Grey, 

She piay'd, but she spoke oat aload no word; 
She wept, but no breath of self-pity was heard: 
Her woe was a sight for no dotards to see; 
And yet not bereft of all balm was she: 
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One balm there vas left her, one strange but tare, 

Ifay, one in the shape of a very despair; 

To wit, the pal&ay that vont ^ bear 

The knight De la Barre on his daily way 

To her, and love, and Baiae Sir Qrey. 

Him it had borne, her aow it bore; 

And weeping Bweet, though more and more, 

And praying for its master's bliss 

(Oh! no true lore will scoff at this), 

She Btoop'd, and gave ita neck a kdas. 

PART IHIBD. 

The palfrey goea, tke palfrej gatit, 

Memlj bMII file palfrey goe«; 
He goea a path h« nerer chDM, 

Yet rtill full well the palfrey goes. 

Couu> the sweet moon langh, ita light 
Had sorely been convuls'd that night. 
To Bee fifteen old horsemen wag 
Their beards, to one poor maiden's nag; 
Fifteen old beards in chat and congh, 
Bumbling to keep the robbers o^ 
And ever and aye, when lanes grew cloee, 
Following each the other's nose. 
And with the silver beam she cast 
Tipp'd, like every tree they pasa'd. 
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The owls thej Boem'd to hoot their folly 
With a staring melaucholy. 

After jealoos sort, I vis, 
Coll'd Sir Grey these goests of hi^ 
Not a aoul so young els he 
Gracing all his chivalry : 
Bix ihoK Trere, of toothless &me, 
With each his man, of jaws as tame; 
Then his own, the palsieet there; 
And last, Sir Guy's, with whitest hair : 
And each had snug^d him for the night 
In old fiapp'd hat, and oap as white, 
b donble cloak, and ihree-fold hos^ 
Besides good drink to warm his toes, 
And BO they jog it, beard and noee^ 
And in the midst the pal&ey goes; 
OhI ever well the palfi«y goes; 
He knows within him what he knows, 
And SO, full well the palirey goe& 

But in his hamlet hons'd apart, 
How &r'd, meantime Sir William's heart t 
Oh, when the son first went to bed, 
Not richer look'd the sun's own head, 
Nor cast a more all-gladdening eye: 
He seem'd to say, "MyheaT'nianight*u(H;li.' 
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And lead the rest fnll soft and well, 
Till Bupre on snore be^ns to swell. 
Warm as owl-plomage, toned as bell; 
True Huores, composed of spices fine. 
Supper, frealL air, and old mull'd wine. 
At first they wake with start and fright, 
And sniff aad stare with all their might, 
And sit, one m.oment, bolt upright: 
But soon reverte each nodding crown : 
It droops, it yields, it settles down; 
Till in one snore, sincere and deep. 
The whole grave train are fest asleep. 
Sir Grey, the youngest, yields the last: 
Beeldee, be held two bridles fiist. 
The lady's palfrey having shown 
Much wish to torn up lanes unknown. 
liVen sweet Anne can war not long 
With sleep, the gentle and the strong; 
And as the fingers of Sir Qrey 
By fine degrees give dnloet way. 
And leave the happy beast his will. 
The only creatures waking still 
And free to go where fancy leads. 
Are the twice eight bit-mnmbUng steeds. 
Some few accordingly turn round, 
llieir happy memories homeward bound, 
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And Boon awake their jolted lords, 

Who bless themselTes from bandit hordes, 

And thinking th^ have only lagg'd, 

Are willingly half jellybagg'd. 

The rest, — the palfrey meek as any, — 

Jog still onward with, the many; 

Paseduig now by Kilbnm rill. 

And now by Hampetead'B leaf-stLrr'd bill, 

Which lolls them still as they descend 

The sylvan trough of sweet Korth-^id, 

And till th^ reach thy plot serene 

And bowery grangee^ Qolders-green. 

Kow Oolders-Green had then a road 
(The same as that jnst re-beetow'd) 
Which cross'd the main road, and vent straight 
To Elndiley, and 8ir Grey's own gate; 
And thidier (every sleeper still 
Depending on his horse's will). 
Thither, like sheep, turns every head 
That follows where the sogeat led, — 
All bat the palfrey's. He, good beast, 
From his new mastei's clntoh releas'd. 
And longing mach his old to see. 
His stalls, and all his bounty free 
» 
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(For poor Sir William's hoiuehold vays 
Were nobler ibaa the rich Sir Grey's), 
Qoee neither to the right nor left, 
Bat atntight as honesty from theft, 
Straight aa the dainty to the tooth. 
Straight as his lady's Iotb and troth. 
Straight for the point, the heat of all. 
Sir William's arms and Hendon TTall 

N'ot &r from where we left them all, 
Those steeds and sires, was Hendon Hall, 
Some twice four hundred yarda or aoj 
And steeds to stables quickly go. 
The lady wakes with the first start; 
She cries aloud; she cowers at heart; 
And looks around her in afinght 
On the wide, lonely, homeless night; 
Then checks, aa sharply aa she may 
(Not yet aware how blest his way), 
Her eager friend ; and nighly &inta. 
And calls on fifty gentle saints. 
And, if ahe could, would close her eye^ 
For fear of thieves and aorceriea. 
Of men all beard and blood, and calls 
Over lone fields, and lifted palls, 
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And elves tliat ever, as yon go. 
Skip at yonr aide with mop aad mow, 
With gibbering becks and moony star^ 
forcing yonr eyes to look on tbeirs. 

And seel the moon forsakes the ix>ad; 
8he lifts her light to whence it floVd : 
Haa ehe a good or ill beatow'd. 
That thus her light forsakes the road ] 
The owls they hoot with gloomier cty; 
Th^ seem to see a murder nigh : 
And how the pal&ey snorts and pulls t 
Kow Mary help poor wandering fools 1 
The palfrey pulls, and he must go; 
The lady's hand may not say No. 
And go he does; the pal&ey goesj 
He carrieth now no longer woes; 
For she, e'en she, now thinks she knows 
Sweet Anne begins to think she knows 
Those gathering huts, those poplar rows, 
That water, fidling as it flows. 
This bridge o'er which the paUrey goes. 
This gate, at which he stops, and shows 
His love to it with greeting nose. 
Ah 1 surely recolleote she well 
All she has heard her lover t«ll 
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Of this flune gate, and th&t same bell : 
And bIio it was, foa guess foil well. 
That pull'd, and pnll'd sgain, that bell; 
And down her lore Has come peU-mell 
Witli page, and sqaire, and all who ran, 
And was the first to find hit! Anne,— 
Was a most mad and blusfiil man, 
Clawing his fa-iiting, guthfiil ADaa 

PART FIITH. 

Tiu paihtj spa, thep*lfr«jgoei; 

Hi> work ia done, jon mq wtrppett. 
No: — donbla Imidea now lie knom, 
T«t veil for arer the piiSr«j goM. 

Thk bellB in manj a giddy ring 
Rnn down Uie wind to greet the King 
Who comes to feast, for servioe done, 
With Earl De Tere at Eensington, 
And brings with him his constant grace 
Qaeen Eleanor, that angel's faoe. 

In many-footed order &ee 
Fiiat ride his gonrds, all staid to see; 
In midst of whom the trumpets blow, 
Stnught as power and gloiy go ; 
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And Abu. his lords aad knigbts, each one 
A manly splendonr in the enn; 
And then liis lofty self a{>pearB, 
Calmer for the ehouta he hear^ 
With hia Qaeen the courteouB-^ed, 
Like strength and sweetneas nde 1^ dde; 
And thus, his banner steering all, 
Kideg the King to Earl-Mount HalL 

Meantime, ere jet the sovereign pur 
Were threading Iiondon's closer air, 
An hnmbler twain, heart-llnk'd as they, 
Were hearing larfcs and soenting hay, 
And coming, too, to Barl-Monnt Hall 
Through many a green lane's briery wall, 
Many a brier and many a los^ 
And merrily ever tlie pal&c? goes. 
Merrily thoi^h he carrieth two. 
And on« hath sometimes great ado 
To sit while o'er the ruts he goes, 
Kor olasp the other doubly olos^ 
Who cannot chuse but torn, and then^ 
Why, if none see, he clasps t^ain. 
" Ah," thinks the lady, as she looks 
Through teats and smiles with holf-rebnksfl, 
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" Ail, tnust my &ther break Ida Iieart 1 
For surely now we neTfir part" 

Behind, some furloni; of^ and 'twixt 
Those winding oaks Tith poplars mi^d. 
Come two upon a second steed, 
Male, too, and female; not indeed 
The fenutle young and &ir as t' other: 
She is the page's hononr'd mother. 
Much talk they on the road; — at least 
Much talks the mother; whUe the beast 
Pulls at the hedges aa he goes, 
Flicking ofb his tossing nose; 
And the page, diough listening, sees 
I7ewts in the brooks and nests in trees. 
Lastly a hound, tongue-loUing, xsonrses 
To and fi-o 'twixt both the horses, 
Giving now some weasel chase, 
And loving now his master'^ &ce, 
And so, with many a turn and run. 
Goes twenty fiirlongs to their one. 

This riding double was no crime 
In the first great Eldwu^s time; 
No brave man thought himself disgrac'd 
By two fair arms about his waist; 
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'Not did the lady blush TermiHon, 
Dancing oa t^e lover'a piUion. 
Why t Because afl mod«s and actions 
BoVd not tiieit to Vulgar Fraotiona; 
Not were tested all resources 
By the power to purchase hones. 

Many a steed yet won had h^ 
Our loTer, in his chivalry; 
For, in sooth, fall half his renifl 
Were ransoms gain'd in tournaments; 
But all, Bare theae, were gone at preeent— • 
Ah t tiie greea lane still was pleasant. 

Hope was thmra. For one sweet hour 
Did they, last nig^t, in bliss devour 
Each other's questions, answers, eyes, 
Kor ever for divine Buiprise 
Could take a proper breath, much less 
The supper brought in hafitiness 
By the glad little gaping page; 
While rose meantime his motlier sage 
To wait upon the lady sweet, 
An il snore discreetly on the seat 
In the oriel of the room. 
Whence gleam'd her night-cap through the gloom. 
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Then parted thcr^ to lie awake 

For transport, spite of all heart-aehe : 

For heaven's in any roof that coven, 

Any one same night, two lovera; 

They msy be divided still; 

They may want, in all bnt will; 

But they know that each is ther^ 

Each jost parted, each in prayer; 

Each more oloa^ becanae apart, 

And every thought cla^'d heart to heart 

AlasI invun their hearts agree; 
Good mnat seem good, as well aa be; 
And lest a spot should stain his flower 
For bla«hing in a brideleas bower, 
Sir WUliam with ^e lark must rise, 
And bear, — but whitlier bear t— Ua jvize : 
Kot to Bir Orey'x, for that were soom; 
Kot to Bir Qu/a, to live forlorn; 
Kot to some abbey's jealous care, 
For Heaven would try to wed her there; 
Bnt to a dame that serVd the Queen, 
His aunt, and no mean dame, I ween,— 
A dame of rank, a dome of honour, 
A dome (may earOi lie green upon her I) 
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That felt for mtture, love, and tmth, 
And hated old age pawing youth: 
One that at no time held vrong right, 
Yet somehoir took a dear delight, 
By secret meaaiues, sweet and strong 
In giving ri^t a seat of wrong. 
To her Sir William brings hia Anne 
Three honra before tihe feast bq;an, 
Bnt first has sent his page to spy 
How day has dawn'd with old Sir Guy. 
The page scarce vanish'd, re-appeara, 
His eyee wide open as their ears, 
And tells how all the beards are there : 
All;— every mtuup of quivering hair, 
Come ba<^ with fpcoajo, and baok with stare, 
To srt Sir Guy upon the rack. 
And find the lady not oome back. 

" N^ow God bless all thur groans and stares, 
And eke their most irreverend hairs I" 
Ories the good dame, the Lady Maud, 
lAoghing vith all her shonlders broad '.^ 
" My budget borsteth sure with this 1 
This were a crowning galliardise 
Yot king himself to tell in hall. 
Against his lords' wit groweth smalL" 
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And raBtling in her TeBtmenta brOEul, 
Fortli aaila the laughing Ladj Maad 
To tell the King and tell the Qaeen; 
Bat firat she kias'd aweet Anne betwe«i 
The Bi^iii^ lipa and downcast tsjea, 
And Baid, " 01^ bracing heuta ww lieA*** 

Three hoon have come, three honra have gone ; 
King Edvard, vitJi his orown«t on, 
Sits highest where the feast ia set; 
With wine the sweetest I^ are wet; 
The music makes a heaven above^ 
And underneath is talk of love. 

The King loc^d out from where he sat^ 
And cried " Sir Guy de Paul I" Thereat 
The mnmo stt^'d with awe and wonder. 
Like discourse when speaks the thunderj 
And the feasters, one and all, 
Oazed upon Sir Guy de FauL 

"■ How ohanceth it, Sir Guy de Paul, \ 

Tour danghter graceth not the call L 

To the feast at Earl-Monnt Hall I I 

My Mends here boast her like the Qaeen: 
What maketh such a &ce unseen ]" 
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"Sir," quoth Sir Gny, "a loyal breast 
Hath brought a man htm aore distresB'd. 
My daughter, throngb devioe, 'tis feat'd. 
Of some false kuigbt, hath diaappear'd." 

"Hah!" quoth the King, "since when, I prayT 
They tell me, 'twaa but yesterday 
That she vas mark'd, for two long hours, 
Flaying behind her window-flowers." 

"Alast sir, twas at night. — Forgive 
My foiling epeeoh. I scarcely live 
Till I have sought her, high and low, 
And know, what then the King shall know," 

" Kow God oonfotmd all snares, and bring 
Base hearts to sorrow !" cried &6 King; 
" Myself will aid thee, and full soon. 
Ho I maater bard, good Bafe de Boon, 
Pincb thy fair harp^ and make it tell 
Of thoHe old thieree who slept so weU." 

The minstrel bowed with blnshing g^ee; 
His harp into his arms took he. 
And rous'd its pulses to a mood 
Befitting love and hardihood. 
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He sang to every tingling ear, 

How fifteen brave old bearda, one nighty 

Bore off one lady in & fiigbt; 

With yrb».t amazing knees they kept 

^^ saddles, and how fiercely slept; 

And how a certain palfrey chose 

To leave them to their proud lepose. 

And throogh the wildeiing night-time bear 

The lai^ to her lover's care. 

He named no names, he drew no facc^ 

Tet not a soul mistook the oase; 

Till by degrees, boards, tap'stries, rafters, 

Echoed the King's and feasters' laughters; 

And once again, all Earl-Mount Hall 

Qazed npoa Sir Quy de FaoL 

Bnt how the langhter raged and Bcream'd, 
When lo I those fifteen beards all stream'd 
In at the great door of the hall I 
Those veiy grey-beards, one and all, 
'By the King's command in thrall, 
AU mounted, and all scar'd withal. 
And scarlet as Bir Guy de Fanl 1 
By heavens ! 'twaa " meny in the haU," 
When every beard but those " wagj^d alL" 
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Out spohe the King with wraths bread), 
Smiting the noise as still as death; 
" Are these the soitoiB to destroy 
M; projects with new tales of Troy T 
These the bold kni^ts and generoos lords 
To wed our heiresses and wardsl 
Ifow, too, while Frenchman and while Scot 
Have cost us double swords, God wot 1 
Are these replenishers of nationB t 
B^etters of great generations t 
Oat with them all ! and bring to light 
A fitter and a fiurer sight," 

Qneen Eleanor glanc'd down the hall. 
She pitied old Sir Guy de Fanl, 
Who, while diese doteis went their way, 
Knew neither bow to go nor stay, 
But Bat« bent close, his shame to smother, 
Bobbing one hand upon the other. 
A pE^e she sent him, bright and mild, 
Who led him forth, like hia own child. 

Out went the beards by a dde door; 
The great one roll'd apart onoe mon^ 
And, 8s the King had given command, 
In rode a couple, hand in band. 
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Who made the atjllneae stiDer: — ^he 
A man to grace all jeopardy; 
And all a lovely oomfort, sho. 
The stalwart youth bestrode a steed, 
A Barbaiy, tiie King's own breed; 
The lady grao'd her pat&ey still, 
Sweet beast, that ever hath hu will. 
And paoeth now beside his lord. 
Straight for the King at the hig^ board, 
Till sharp the riders halt, and wait 
The spealdiig of tie crownM state, — ■ 
The knight with reverential ejea, 
Whose gratdiil hope no claim implies : 
The lady in a bashful glow, 
Bee bosom billowing to and fro. 

" Welcome 1 Sir William de la Barre," 
The monarch cried; "a right good star 
For-ladiee' palfreys led astray; 
And welcome his fair flower of May. 
By heavens ! I will not hare my hnighta 
Defrauded of their lady rights. 
I give thee, William de la Barre, 
For this thy bride, and that thy soar 
Won from the big-limb'd traitor Pole, 
The day thon daah'dst out half hia soul 
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And lett'st his r&usom free, fbr mth 
(For which thou wert a foolish jonth), 
All those good meadowB, lately Ub, 
Down by the Brent, where thy hall is. 
And all my rights in that same hall, 
Together with tiie osieries all 
That skirt the atreama by down and dalo^ 
From Hendon into Ferivale. 
And now dismoant. And hark ye, then, 
Sir Priest, my chaplain Christopher, 
(See how the honest body dries 
The teaiB of claret in his eyes i)— 
Come and betroth thcee friends of mine. 
Till at die good Earl's ohapel shrine 
Thy holy magic make them one : 
The King and Qaeen will see it done. 
Bat first a royal health to all 
The Mends we leare in this bir hall; 
And may all knights' and ladiee' horses 
Take, like tlie pal&ey, vigorooB coarecfl I" 

With princely lan^ter rose the King, 
Eose all, the laughter echoing, 
Bose the prond wassail, rose the shont 
By the trumpets long stretch'd oat; 
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Yoa would Iiave thought that roof and aU 

Bom in that heart-lifted halL 

On their knees are two alone; 

The pal&ey and the barb have gone: 

And then arose those two beside^ 

And the tnosio from ita pride 

Falls into a beauteotu pn^or, 

Like an angel qnitting air; 

And the King and his soft Qneen 

Smile nptoi those two serene, 

Whom the priest, aooosting bland, 

Puts, full wiUing, hand in hand 

All scaroely even King and Qneea . 

Did ih^ dien peroeive, I ween, 

KoT well to after-memory call, 

How they went from out that haU. 

What morel Sir G117, and then Sir Grey, 
Died each apon a fine spring day; 
And, in their hatred of things small. 
Left him, now wanting nothii^ all : 
(All which, at least, that mighty claw 
Permitted them, yclept the law). 
The daughter wept, and wept the more 
To think her tears wonld soon be o'er : 
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Sir William neither vept nor Eimil'd, 
But grao'd the father for tlie child, 
And Bent, to join the funeral shows, 
Beaiing acutcheons, bearing woes, 
The pal&ejj and iiill well he goea ; 
Oh I merrily well the palfrey goea; 
&ief, great as any there, he knows. 
Yet merrily over the paJfrey goea. 
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Kino Francis was & liearty king, and lor'd Ek royal 

Bport, 
And one day, as his lions fongbt. Bat looking on the 

The nobles £ll'd the benches, and the ladies in their 

And 'inongst them sat the Count de Loi^, with one 

for whom he aigh'd : 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal 
beasts below. 

Bamp'd and roar'd the lions, with horrid laughing 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind 

went with their paws; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they roU'd on 

one another. 
Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous 

smother; 
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The bloody foam above the bart came whisting through 

the air; 
Said Francis then, "Faith, gentlemen, we're better 

here than there." 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the King, a beauteoua lively 

With amiliag lips and sharp bright eyes, which alway 

seem'd the same; 
She thought, the Count my lorer ig brare as brave 

can be; 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his love 

of me; 
King, ladiea, lovers, all look on; the occasion is 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will 
be mine. 

She dropp'd her glove, to prove his bve, then look'd at 

hiin and smil'd ; 
He bow'd, and in a moment leap'd among the lions 

wild: 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain'd 

hia place, 
Then threw the glove, hut not with lovf^ right in the 

lady's face. 
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SSS THE 6LOTK AUD THE UOlfB. 

"ByHeav'nf sajd Francis, " rightly doneP and he 

rose &om where he sat ; 
" No love," quoth h^ " but vanity, sets love a task 

lite that."» 

* "Lioo^ Street took iti name from the Iniildiiig ind omrtB 
vhendn wera kept the King's great and imaU liona. One day, 
irlulst Fraiidi the Pint amnaed himself wHh lookiB|[ at a «omhst 
het*eeD his lions, a lady hanng let her gloTe diop, taid to De 
Loi^ea, ' If f on voold harg me belieie dtat jou lore me aa much 
as ]Mii simT jon do, go and Tecorer my glove.' De Lorges vent 
down, took up the glove in the midst of these foiions *niTn».lj ^ 
returned, and threv it in the lady's face ; and notvithstaDding all 
the sdraneea she made, and all the arts she nMd, vonld nerer aee 
her afterwards." 

Sitlorieal Euayi upon Parit, Irandaied from the FreneK 
of M. de Sai'nt Poix. (Lond. ITSr.) Vol. L p. H». 
Bt. Foil qnotes from BrantAme. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Abod Szs AoHEit (m&7 his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within, the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ?" — ^The vision rais'd its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer'd, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one!" said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angeL Abon spoke more low, 
But oheerly still; and said, " I pray thee then, 
" Write me as one that loves his fellow men." 

The angel wrote, and vanish'd. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And ahow'd the names whom bve of God had bless'd, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 
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GODIVA. 

INSCBIBED TO JOHtT HUNTEB. 

JoOK HcKTEK, friend of Leigh Hunt's veise, &m) 

lorer of aU duty. 
Hear how the boldest naked deed was clothed in 

aaintlieet beautf . 

Earl Lefrio by his hastj oath must solemnly abide; 
He thought to put a hopeless bar, and finds it tum'd 

His lady, to remove the toll that makes the land for- 

Will surely ride through Coventry, naked aa ahe waa 

She said — The poople will be kind ; they love a gentle 

deed; 
They piously will turn &om me, nor shame a friend in 



Earl Ijefrio, half in holy dread, and half in loving 

care, 
llath bade the people all keep close, in penitence and 

prayer; 
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Tlie windows are fast boerded op ; nor hatli b. sound 

been heard 
8ince jester-ere, save bonsehold dog, or latest summer 

bird; 
Only Saint Mary's bell begins at intervals to go, 
WMoh is to last till all be past, to let obedience know. 

The mass is said^ the priest hath blcss'd the lady's 

pious will; 
Then down the stairB she comes undress'd, hut in a 

mantle still; 
Her ladies are about her close, like mist about a star; 
She speaks some little cheerful words, but knows not 

wh&t they are; 
The door is pass'd; the saddle preaa'd; her body feels 

the air; 
Then down th^ let, &om out its net, her locks of 

piteous hair. 

Oh, then how every list'ner feels, the palfrey's foot 

that hears I 
The mdeat are awed suddenly, the soft and brave in 

tears; 
The poorest that were most in need of what the lady 

did. 
Deem her a blessed creature bom to rescue men forbid : 



232 

He that had uaid thej could h&ve died for hex beloved 

aake, 
Had rated low the thtm^ of woe. Death frights not 

old Heart-ache. 

Sweet aaint 1 No ahameless brow waa heis, who could 

not bear to see, 
For thinking of her happier lot, the pine of 

poverty: 
No anaccustom'd deed she did, in soom of custom's 

self, 
She that bnt wish'd the daily bread upon the poor 

man's shelE 
Naked she went, to clothe the naked. New she was, 

and bold, 
Only because she held the laws whldi Mercy preach'd 

of old. 

They say she blnsh'd to be beheld, e'en of her ladies' 

eyes; 
Then took her way with downward look, and brie^ 

bewilder'd sighs. 
A downward look; a beating heart; a sense of the 

new, vast, 
Widc^ open, naked world, and yet of eveiy door she 
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A pni/r, a tear, a constant mind, a listening ear that 

gloVd, 
Tbeee vq may ditra to 6ncy there, on that religions 

road. 

But who shall blind his heart with more % Who dare, 

with lavish guess, 
Befiise the grace shehopedof us, in her divine distressi 
In &ncy still she holds her way, for ever pacing on. 
The sight unseen, the guiltless live, the shame un- 

breath'd upon ; 
The step, that upon Duty's ear is growing more and 

more, 
Though yet, alas I it hath to pass by many a SGomer's ' 
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INSCRIBED TO THE KEUOBT C 



Shbllbt, take thia to thy dear memorf ;— 
To praise the generous, is to think of thee. 



JaS^r, the fiarmeciile, the good Timer, 
The poor man's hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jafife waa dead, slain by a doom uujunt; 
And guilty H^roun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good and e'en the bad might Bay, 
Ordain'd that no man living from that day 
Should dare to npeak his name on pain of death. — 
All Araby and Persia held their breath. 

All but the brave Mondeer. — He, proud to show- 
How far for love a gratoful soul could go, 
And fitcing death for very scorn and grief 
(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house; and there 



Karangaed the tremblerB at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jaff^. 

" Bring me this m&n," the caliph cried. The man 

Wa^ brought — wee gaz'd upon. The mntea began 

To bind Mb anna. " Welcome, brave cords !" cried he ; 

" From bonds far worse Jafittr debver'd me ; 

From wantB,from shames, from loyelesB household fears; 

Made a man's eyes friends with delicious tears; 

Kentcr'd me — lov'd me — put me on a par 

With his great self. How can I pay Jaffir)" 

HcLroun, who felt, that on a sold like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fitU amiss, 
Kow deiga'd to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 
He said, " Let worth grow frenzied, if it will ; 
The caUph's judgment shall be master stilL 
Go ; and since gifts thus move thee, taJce this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar's diadem, 
And hold the giver as thou deemest fit" 

"Gifts!" cried the fidend. He took;. and holding it 
High tow'rds the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaim'd, "This, too, I owe to thee, Jafi^!" 
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THE BITTER GOUKD.* 

LoKiUH tHe Wis^ therefore tlie Good (for wise 
Is but sage good, seeing with final ejes), 
Was glare once to a lord, jealous though kind, 
Who, piqued sometimes at the man's master mil 
Qave him, one day, to gee how he would treat 
So strange a grao^ a bitter gourd to eat. 



With simplest rererenoe, and no surprise, 
The sage reoeiv'd what stretch'd the donor's eyes; 
And, piece by piece, as though it had been food 
To feast and gloat on, every morsel ohew'd; 
And so stood eating, with his patient beard, 
Till all the nauseous &rour dis^pear'd. 

Yez'd, and confounded, and dispos'd to find 
Some ground of scorn, on which to ease hia mind, 
" Ijokman !" ezclaim'd his master,—^" In God's name. 
Where could the veriest slave get soul ao tame ! 

* The gTonnd-Tork of iha rtorj is in S'Herbdot, and otlisr 
BMt«Tii authoriljeii. Lakmu hu ■ometimn been called tlie 
AnMui Saop ; ind BometlmH thooght to hftTe been Sjop libnMlf. 
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Have all my favoors been bestow'd amisa 1 

Or conld not bnuns like thine liave saved thee this T 

Calmly stood Lokman atill, &a daty atanda. — 
" Have I reoeiv'd," he answer'd, " at thine hands 
FaTOOTS BO sweet they went to mine heart's root^ 
And could I not accept one hitter fruit J" 

" Lokman I" said his lord (and as he spoke, 
For Teiy love his words in softness broke), 
" Take but this favour yet : — be slave no more ; — 
Be, as thou art, my Mend and counsellor : — 
Oh be; nor let me quit thee, Belf-abhorr'd; — 
'Tis I that am the slave, and thou the lord." 
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THE INEVITABLE. 

INSCRIBED TO JOHH POBBTEB, 

FoBSTER, whoae voice caa speak of awe bo veil, 
And stem discloBures, neir aad terrible, 
This were a tale, my Mend, for thee to tell. 
8eek for it then in some old book; but take 
Meantime this version, for the writer's sake. 

The royal sage, lord of the Magic Bii^ 
Solomon, once upon a mom in spring. 
By Cedron, in his garden's rosiest walk, 
Waa pacing with a pleasant guest in talk. 
When they beheld, approaching, but with face 
Yet nndiscem'd, a stranger in the place. 

How he came there, what wanted, who could b 
How dare, unusher'd, beard such privacy, 
Whether 'twas some great Spirit of the Bing, 
And if so, why he should thus daunt the king 
(For the ring's master, after one sharp gaze. 
Stood waiting, more in trouble than amiue), 

Caugk 
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All tliis the courtier would liave ask'd; but fear 
Palsied his utterance, aa the man drew near. 

The stranger seeni'd (to judge him by hia dress) 
One of mean sort, a dweller with distress. 
Or some poor pilgrim j but the steps he took \ 
Belied it with strange greatness; and his look {. 
Open'd a page in a tremendous book. I 

He wore a oowl, from under which there shone. 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 
A fitce, not of this earth, half reil'd in gloom 
And raditmce, bat with eyes like lamps of doom. 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 
WitA s^ise of change, and worse of change 

to he, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 
And feebleness, and &intnes8, and moist brow. 
The past a scoff, the future crying " Now !" 
All that makes wet the pores, and lifts the hair; \ 
All that makes dying vehemence despair, I 

Knowing it must be dragg'd It knows not where. I 

Th' excess of fear and anguish, which had tied 
The courtier's tongue, now looa'd it, and he mied, 



HO THE ursvniSLE. 

" royal muta: 1 St^^ I Lord of the Bin^ 
I cannot bear the horror of tiiu thing ; 
Help with thy mighty art Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay." 

Solomon wish'd, and ^le man vanish'd. Straight 
Up oumea the terror, with bia orbs of fate, 

" Solomon," with a lofij Toice said he, 
"How came that man here, wasting time with theel 
I was to fetch him, ere the close of day. 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay." 

Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
" Angel of Death, there will the man be found" 
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WALLACE AND FAWDON. 

This bnlUd vu saggeeted bj one of ilie oatea to the Lag of the 
Liut mntlrd. Wollaca, the great Scotdsh patriot, had been 
defeated in > ehup encoanter with the Engliah. He was forced to 
retreat with only sixteen followers ; the Baglish pnraned him with 
a blDodhonnd ; and his sole chance of escape from that tremendona 
isTostigater waa either in baffling the scent altogether (which was 
impoaaibte, nnleae fngitiTea could take to the water, and continne 
there for some distance), or in coofauug it bj the spilling of blood. 
For the latter purpose, a captive was sometimes sacriGoed; in 
which case the honnd stepped npon the bodj-. 

IThe Bopematnral part of the aterj of PawdoD is treated b; iia 
first relater, Harr; the Minstrel, as a mere legend, and that not a 
irerj credible one; bat as a mere legend it is ver; fine, and quite 
Eofficieat for poetical purposes ; nor sbonld the old poet's philosopby 
have thoDght proper to gidnsaj it. Nevertheless, as the mysteries 
of the conscience are more awful thii^a than anj merely giatnitout 
terror (besides leaving optical phenomena quite as real as the latter 
ma; find them), even the supernatural part of the stor; beocimee 
probable when we consider the agitetions vhich the noble mind of 
Wallace ma; have undergone daring such trying physical circum- 
stances, and such extremes of moral responsibility. It sesma clear, 
that however necessary the death of Fawdon may have been to his 
companions, or to Scotland, bis slayer regretted it; I have sag- 
gested the kind of reason which he would most likely have had for 
the regret; and upon the whole, it is my opinion, that Wallace 
actually eaw the visions, and that the legend originated in the fact. 
I do not mean to imply that Pawdon became present, embodied or 
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disembodied, whtlcver maj have been the ciM with hu image. 
I odIj Baj that irhat the legend reports 'Wallace to imre seen, was 
actuall; in the hero'g ejet. The remainder of the qaeetion I le&ve 
to the psychologirt. 



PAUT THE FIKST. 

Wallace with tiis sixteen men 

Is on his weary way; 
They have hasting been all night, 

And hasting been all day; 

And now, to lose their only hope. 
They hear the bloodhound bay. 

The bloodhound's bay cornea down the wind, 

Kight upon, the road; 
Town and tower are yet to pass, 

With not a friend's abode. 

Wallace neither tum'd nor spake; 

Closer drew the men; 
Little had tbey said that day. 

But most w^it cursing then. 

Oh ! to meet twice uzteen foes 

Coming from English ground, 
And leave their bodies on the track, 

To cheat King Edward's hound. 

Google 



WALLACE ASD FAWDOK. 

Oil ! to overtake one wretch 

That left them in the fight, 
And leave him cloven to the ribs, 

To mock the bloody spite. 

Suddenly dark FaiFdoii stopp'd. 

As they near'd a town ; 
He stumbled with a desperate oath. 

And cast him fiercely down. 

He said, " The leech took all my strength, 

My body ia unbleat; 
Come dog, oome devil, or English rack, 

Here must Fawdon rest." 

Fawdon was an Irishman 

Had joiu'd them in the war; 
Four orphan children waited him 

Down by Eden Scawr. 

But Wallace hated Fawdon'a ways. 
That were both fierce and shy; 

And at his words he tura'd, and said, 
" That's a traitor's lie. 

" No thought is thine of lingering here, 

A captive for the hound; 
Thine eye is bright; thy lucky flesh 
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Hath not a single vonnd: 
The moment ve depart, the l&ne 
Will see thee from, the groond." 

Fawdon would not speak nor atir. 

Speak as any might ; 
Scom'd or aooth'd, he aat and lour' J, 

As though in angiy Bpite. 

Wallace drew a little back, 

And waved hia men apart; 
And Fawdon half leap'd up, and cried, 

" Thou wilt not have the heart !" 

Wallace with hia dreadful sword, 

Without further speech, 
Clean cut off dark Fawdon'a head, 

Through its stifled screech : 

Through its stifled screech, and through 
The arm that fenc'd bis browj 

And Fawdon, as he leap'd, fell dead, 
And safe is Wallace now. 

Safe is Wallace with his men, 

And silent i& the bound; 
And on their way to Castle Gask 

They quit the sullen ground. 
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i-ART THE SECOND. 

Wallace lies in Castle Oask, 

Safely vith hia men; 
Kot a. sonl has come, three days, 

Within the warder's ken. 

Safely with his men lies WaUa43e, 

Yet he faretb ill : 
There is fever in his blood ; 

His mind may not be still. 

It was night, and all were housed. 
Talking long and late; 

Who is this that blows the horn 
A.t the castle-gate % 

Who is this that blows a horn 

Which none but Wallace hears 1 
Load and louder grows the blast 

In his frenzied ears. 

He sends by twos, he sends by threes, 

He sends them all to leam ; 
He stands upon the stairs, and calls, 

But none of them return. 
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Wallace flings him forth down stairs; 

And there the moonliglit fell 
AorofB the yard upon a sight, 

That makes him seem in helL 

Fawdon's headleea trunk he sees. 

With an arm in air, 
Brandishing his bloody head 

By the swinging hair- 
Wallace with a stifled screech 

Tum'd and fled amiun, 
Up the st^rs, and through the bowen^ 

With a burning brain : 

IVom a window Wallace leap'd 

Fifteen feet to ground, 
And never atopp'd till feat within 

A nunnery's holy bound. 

And then he tum'd, in gasping doubt, 

To see the fiend retire, 
And saw him not at hand, but saw 

Castle Gask on fire. 

All on fire was Castle Cask; 

And on its top, endued 
With the bulk of half a tower, 

BeadlesB Fawdon stood. 
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Wide lie held a baming beam, 
And blackl7 fill'd tlie light; 
His body seem'd, by some black art, 
To look at Wallace, heart to heart. 
Threatening through the night. 

Wallace that day week aroee 

From a feeble bed; 
And gentle though he was before, 
Tet now to orphans evermore 

He gentlier bow'd his head. 
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KILSPINDIE* 

IIiHO Jaues to royal Stirling town 
"Was riding from the chsse. 

When he was wure of & banish'd man 
Ketum'd 'without his grac& 

The man stood forward from the crowd 

la act to make appeal : 
Said James, but in no pleasant tone, 

" Yonder is my Grey-steel." 

He knew him not hy his attire. 
Which was but poor in plight; 

He knew him not by his brown curia, 
For they were tum'd to white; 

He knew him not by followers, 
For want had made them strange; 
< He knew him by his honest look, 
Which time could never change. 

* For the nbject of this etor; I un indebted to a Dob 
iDtrodnction to the MiintTeUy of the Scutti^ Border. 



Kilspiudie was a Douglas bold, 
'Who, whea the king was young, 

Had pleas'd Iiim like the grim Orey-steel, 
Of whom sweet Terae ia aving ;* 

Had pleas'd him by his sword that cropp'd 

The knighta of their renowD, 
And by a foot so fleet and firm, 

No horse could tire it down. 

But James hath sworn an angiy oath. 

That as he was King crown'd. 
No Douglas ever more should set 

His foot on Scottish ground. 

Too bold had been the Douglas race, 

Too haughty and too .strong; 
Only Kilspindie of them all 

Had nerCF done him wrong. 

"A boon I a boon!" Kilspindie cried; 

" Pardon that here am I : 
In France I have grown old and sad, 

In Scotland I would die." 

* See pssssgsB of it in Ellis's Spnimau of Early Engliih 
Metrieal Somanca, vol. iii. The whole of the origiiiKl ia to be 
found Id a Scottish lolnme, the Utle of wMoh I foigel. 
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Eilapindie knelt, Kilspindle b^it, 
His Dougltks pride was gone; 

The Xiag he neither spoke nor look'd, 
But Btemlf rode straight on. 

Kilspindle rose, and pace for pace 

Held on beside the train, 
His cap in hand, his lootis in hope. 

His heart in doubt and pain. 

Before them lay proud Stirling hill. 
The way grew steep and etrong; 

The King shook bridle suddenly, 
And up swept all the throng. 

Eilspindie said within himself 
" He thinks of Auld Lang Syne, 

Aud wishes pleasantly to see 

What strength may still be mine." 

On rode the court, Eilspindie iKn, 
His smile grew half distress'd; 

There wasu't a man in that company. 
Save one, but wish'd him rest 

Still on Uiey'tode, and still ran he. 
His breath he scarce could get ; 

There wasn't a man in that company. 
Save one, with eyes uuwet. 



The King has enter'd Stirling town. 

Nor ever graced him first; 
Xilspindie sat him down, and aak'd 

Some water for his thirst. 

But they had mark'd tho monarch's fece, 
And how he kept hin pride; 

And old Kilspindie in his need 
Is water's aelf denied. 

Ten weeks thereafter, sevor'd still 
From Sootland'a dear embrace, 

Kilspindie died of broken heart. 
Sped by that cruel race. 

Ten years thereafter, his last breath 

King James aa sadly drew ; 
And though he died of many thought^ 

Kilspindie cross' d him too. 
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THE TRUMPETS OF DOOLKARNEIN. 

Ik EisWrn higloi; ture two lalunden, or Alemmdera, vtio ara 
BDinetiinea canfoaaded, aod both of Thom are called Doolkameia, 
or the Tvo-Homed, in allnuon to their snbjngaUoD of Bast and 
Weat, honu being an oriental sjmbal of poner. 

One of these heroes is Alexander of ,Maoedon, the other a con- 
queror of more nndeat times, vho built the marrelloiiB eeriea of 
rampaits on Honnt Caacasne, hnawn in fkhle aa the wall of Qog 
and Hagog, Qiat ia to Baj, of the people of the North. It reached 
from the Eoiins Sea to the Caspian, vhere its flanks on^nated the 
■nbaeqnent appellation of the Caspian Gates. See (among otlier 
passages in the same voik) the article entitled ' ' Jagiovg et 
Magiong" in D'Herbelot'e fliftiiofJ^jue Orientaie. 

The Btorj of the Tmmpete, on which the present poem is 
fonnded, is ^not^ by Major Price, in hia Mittory oftfiC Araht Ae- 
fore tht Time of Mahamtt, from the old Italian collection of tales 
entitled the Petoront, the work of Ser Gioranni Fiorentino. 

With awful walls, &r glooming, that p'>s3es3'd 

The passes "twist the snow-fed Caspian foumttuns, 
Doolkamein, the dread lord of East and West, 

Shut up the northern nations in their moontainsj 
And upon platforms where the oak-trees grew. 

Trumpets he set, huge beyond dreams of wonder, 
Craftily ptirpoa'd, when his arms withdrew, 

To make him thought still hous'd there, like the 
thunder; 
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And it ao fell; for when the winds blew right, 
They woke the trumpets to tbeir calls of might 

Uneeen, but heard, thur calls the trumpets blew, 

Biu^ag the granite rocks, their only bearers. 
Till tie long fear into religion grow. 

And never more those heights had hvunan darers. 
Dreadful Doolkamein was an earthly god ; 

His walls but shadow'd forth his mightier frowning; 
Armies of giants at his bidding trod 

From realm to realm, king after king discrowning. 
When thunder spoke, or when the earthquake stirr'd, 
Then, muttering in accord, his host was heard. 

But when the winters marr'd the mountain shelves. 

And softer changes came with vernal mornings. 
Something had touch'd the trumpets' lofty selves. 

And less and less rang forth their sovereign 
warnings: 
Fewer and feebler; as when silenoe spreads 

In plague-struck tents, where haughty ohiefe, left 
dying. 
Fail by degrees upon their angry beds. 

Till, one by one, ceases the last stem sighing. 
One by one, thus, their breath the trumpets drew. 
Till now no more the imperious mudo blew. 
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Is he then dead 1 Can great Doolkamem die T 

Or con his endlees hosts elsewhere be needed 1 
Were the great breaths that blew his minatrelsy 

Phantoms, that taded as himself receded } 
Or ia he anger'd) Snrely he still oomesj 

This silence ushers the dread Tiaitalion; 
Sudden will bnrat the torrent of his drum^ 

And then will follow bloody desolation. 
So did fear dream; thongh now, with not a sound 
To scare good hope, summer had twice crept round. 

Then gather d in a band, with lifted eyes. 

The neighbour, and those silent heights ascended. 
Giant, nor aught blasting their bold emprize, 

They met, though twice they halted, breath-nus- 
pended; 
Onoe, at a coming like a god's in rage 

With thunderous leaps; but 'twas the piled snow, 
&lling; 
And once, when in the woods, an oak, for age, 

Fell dead, the olenoe with its groan appalling. 
At last they came where still, in dread array, 
As though they stall might speak, the trumpets lay. 



Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground, 
The rifted rocks, for hands, about tbem clinging 
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Their tnbea as strMght, their mighty mouths as round 
And firm, as when the rocks were first set ringing. 

Fresh from their unimaginable m.ould 
They might have seem'dj Bare that the storms had 
staia'd them 

"With a rich mat, that now, with gloomy gold 

In the bright sunshine, beauteously engrain'd them. 

Breathless the gazers looVd, nigh tamt for awe, 

Then leap'd, then laugh'd What was it now they 
Bawl 

Myriads of birds. Myriads of birds, that fill'd 

The tnimpetfl all with nests and nestling Toioes I 
The great, huge, stormy muaic had been still'd 

By the soft needs that nuts'd those email, sweet 
noises! 
thou Doolkamein, where is now thy wall t 

Wb^^ now thy voice divine and all thy forces { 
Great was thy cunning, but ita wit was small 

Oompar'd with Nature's least and gentlest courses. 
Fears and false creeds may fright the realms awhile : 
But Heaven and Esjlh abide their time, and smile. 
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ABRAHAM AND THEFIEE-WORSHIPPER." 

S Smnotic ^ritblt. 

Scene — The inside of a Tent, in whaeh the Patriarch 
Abbahau <md a Pergian Traveler, a Fire- 
Wotghipper, are sitting awhile after mpper. 

Pire-Worghipper {tuide). What hare I said or 
done, that by degrees 
Mine host hath chaug'd his gracious coimtenance, 
tJutil he Btareth on me, as in wrath ! 
Have I, 'twixt wake and sleep, lost hia wise lore T 
Or sit I thus too long, and he himself 
Would fain be sleeping 1 I will speak to that. 
(Aloud.) Impute it, my great and gracious lord, 
Unto my feeble flesh, and not my folly. 
If mine old eyelids droop against their will, 
And I become aa one that hath no sense 
E'en to the milk and honey of thy words. — 
With my lord's leave^ and his good servant's help, 
My limbs would creep to bed. 

• Thegionndwoit of thisitorjui tobefoandin thairo^of St. 
Franklin. 
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AbrtJuim (angrily quitting his seat). In this tent, 

TKna art a tliankJess and an impious man. 

I'ire-W, (riting in ostoniekTuenC). A thflntlesa and 
an impious man ! Oh, air, 
M.J thtukks Imve all but worahipp'd thee. 

AbraAaut, And whom 

Forgotten 1 like the Owning dog I feed. 
From the foot-washing to the meal, and now 
To this thy cramm'd and dog-like wish for bed, 
I've noted theej and never haat thou breath'd 
One syllable of prayer, or praise, or thanks, 
To the great Ood who made and feedeth all 

Fire-W. Oh, air, the god I worship is the Fire, 
The god of gods; and seeing him not here 
In any symbol, or on any shrine, 
I waited till he bless'd mine eyes at mom, 
Sitting in heaven. 

Abraham. Oh, foul idolator ! 

And dar'st thou still to breathe in Abraham's tent 1 
Forth with thee, wretch ; for he that made thy god, 
And all thy tribe, and all the host of heaven. 
The invisible and only dreadful God, 
Will spe»k to thee this night, out in the storm. 
And try thee in thy foolish god, the fire, 
Which with his fingers he makes lightnings of. 
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Hark to the riaing of hia robes, the wincU, 
And get tliee fortli, lud w&it him. 

[A violer^ »lorm w heard rising. 

Fire-W. What I unhous'd ! 

And on a niglit like this ! me, poor old man, 
A hundred years of age 1 

Abraham (wrging him away.) Not rererendng 
The God of ages, thou revolteat reverence. 

Fire-W. Thou hadst a father: — think of his grey 
hairs, 
Houaelen, and outTd by such a atcnm aB this. 

Abraham. God is thy father, and thou own'at not 

Fire- W. I have a wife, as aged as myself, 
And if she leom my death, ahe'll not surriTe it, 
No, not a day, she is so used to me, 
So propp'd up by her other feeble self. 
I pray thee, strike us not both dow^n. 

Abraham (stUl urgimg huii). Ood made 

Husband and 'wife, and must be ovn'd of them, 
Else he must needs disown them. 

Fire- W. We have children, 

One of them, sir, a daughter, who, next week, 
Will all day long be going in and out. 
Upon the watoh for me ; she, too, a wife^ 

C.n,g\c 
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And (ill be Booa a mother. Spare, Bpare ter ! 
She's a good creature, and not strong. 

Abraham. Mine ears 

Are deaf to all things but thy blasphemy, 
And to the coming of the Lord and Gtod, 
Who will this night condemn thee. 

[Abbahah pushes him otU, cmd rentaims alone, 
speaking. 

For if ever 
Qod oame at night-time forth upon the vorld, 
'Tis now this instant. Hark to the huge winds, 
The cataracts of hail, and rooky thunder, 
Splitting like quarries of the stony clouds. 
Beneath the touching of the foot of God. 

[A trejnetidous crash of thunder, nearly overhead, 
ending in awful m/aUerings. 
That was Ood's speaking in the heavens, — that last 
And inward ntterauce coming by itself. 
What is it sh&keth thus thy servant. Lord, 
Making him fear, that in some loud rehnke 
To this idolator, whom thou abhorreat, 
Terror will slay himself 1 Lo, the earth quakes 
Beneath my feet, and God is surely here. 

[A dead nlanee; and then a stiU small voice. 
The Voice. Abraham ! 

a 2 C.,l.;eJj,GOOglC 
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AbraluKn. Where art thou, Lord! and who is it 

that Bpeaks 
80 BweeUy in mine ear, to bid me turn 
And dare to fooe his presence i 

The Tow. Who but He 

Whose mightiest atterance thou hast yet to learn f 
I was not in the whirlwind, Abraham ; 
I was not in the thunder, or the earthquake; 
Sut I am in the still email voice. 
Whe^ is the strajiger whom thou tooksst in 1 

Ahraham. Lord, he denied thee, and I drove him forth. 
The Voice. Then didat thou do what God himself 
forebore. 
Have I, althongh he did deny me, borne 
With his injuriousness these hundred years, 
And couldst thou not endure him one Bole night. 
And such a night as this t 

Abraham. Lord! I have ainn'd. 

And will go forth, and if he be not dead, 
Will call him back, and tell him of thy meroiee 
Both to himself and me. 

The Voice. Behold, and learn 1 

\The voice retiree while it ie speaking; and a fold 
o/the tertt is turned back, disdoaing the Fihe- 
WOBSHIPPEB, who it calmly sleeping, toith hie 
head on the back of a hoiue-lamb. 

Caugk 
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Ahraha/m. O loving Ood I the lamti itself 'b hk pU]ow, 
And on hia forehead is a b&lmy dew. 
And in his sleep he smileth. I, meantime, 
Poor and proud fool, with my presumptuous hands, 
Not Qod's, was dealing judgments on his head. 
Which God himself bad cradledl — Oh, methinta 
There's more in this than prophet yet hath known. 
And Faith, some day, will all in Loto be shown. 
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UODEBNIZED FROH C 



It is becoming lees and less aeceaarj to infano new readeia of 
boaka, ihst the Canterbm-y Talti of Chancer, from two of which 
tbe following modsrsiEBitioiiB ors mode, txe stories anpposed to be 
told by a set of pilgrims, under the gnidmee of their tavern host, 
M the; are jonnieTing on horsebtick to the shrine of St. Thomas 
ABecket. 

The reader «ill do me great injnBlice, if he tliinke that mo- 
demizatiouB like theae are intended aa aobatitnlea for wbat the; 
modernize. Their onlj ptea for indulgence is, that they may act as 
indt«menta towards acqnaintanoe with the great original. Chaucer's 
Btoriea are all complete of their kind, all intereatiiig in their plota, 
and aorpriaiag in their terminations; and the saUrical stories are 
aa full of amcsemeiit, ae the seriouB are of noblenesa and pathos. 
It ia therefore acarcel; poaaible to repeat an; one of them, in an; 
vaj, without prodnoing, in intelligent readers, a dedie to know more 
of him ; and so far, and so far oul;, each Tentoree aa the first of 
the two following become eicasable. I heartii; agree with those 

* The Etor; of Dtath and tht St^^nt is the tale told by the 
"Pardoner;" who was an officer of the Papal chnroh for the sale 
of pardons and indulgences ; one of the aet of men whose enormities 
predpitated the Refbrmation. He telle this admirable stor; in the 
tone of a good man, though he has prefoced it (in the original) with 
an impudent eoufesaion of his knavery. 

Google 
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OTitica who u% of opinioD, that no moderaiz&tionH of Chaucer, 
howerer masterly tba; might be, eould do him jnetic^ ; for either 
thej must be little else but le-Bpellingi (in which caae the; had 
better be vholl; aach at odcb, like Hr. Clarke's, and profeei to 
be aothing but aide to perusal), or, SMOodly, the; most be eome- 
thing betwixt old style and new, and to reap the adrantagee of 
neither (which is the caw, I fear, with the one jost mentioned); or 
lastly, like the otherwiae admirable venions by Dryden and Fope, 
they mujrt take leave in loto of the old manner of the original, 
and prooeed npon the merita, whatever those ma; be, of the style 
of the modeniiers ; in which ease Chancer is sure to lose, not only 

'* Conaiaence," for example, is now a word of two syUablee. In 
Cbaucer'B time it was a word of three, — C<m-tci-t«ee. How is a 
modern hand to fill up the concluding line in (lie charocto' of the 
Nun, without spoiling it 1 

"And ill ff u con*!i.enee and tender heert." 
"A tender heart" would not do at all ; nor can yon find any 
monosyllable that would. 

So, still more emphatically, in the use of Uie old nt^atiie n'lu 
(was not) in the exquisite oouplet about the ofBcions lawyer — 

{Eronounce not), 

•< And yet he uetuM bmier than he wu." 

Here the capital rhyme with those two smart peremptory mono- 
syllables (noz and was) and consequently the perfeetian of ibe 
couplet, and part of the very spirit of the wit, must be lost in the 
necessity for turning the old words into new. 

Headers, therefore, will be good enongh to take one of the stories 
here modernized, simply for what I describe It. They are t» suppose 
it told on the rajlway, only as an imperfect specimen of what they 
will hear better from the lips of our great acquaintance himEelf, 
when they come to know him. 
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But vhat un I to sa; of the other epecunen, or i&Uier ntm- 
■peoinen, Uie fngment of the itor; of ComboB ! All I can say ia 
^e truth; wxd so leave it to shift for itself, oa it beat in&y. It 
vu the beginning of an attempt, many yem ago, to make » com- 
plete Btory for Chancn's fragmenl ant of my acqouotuice with 
Etoiiea of the Eaat. Never, for an uutant, did the prepaaterone 
idea of emnlatioD entor mjr head. I conld not pretend to oomplete 
the fragment in Chaucer's mumer ; and therefore intended, with 
many loving spologiea, to relate the vhole story, aa well as I eoold, 
in my own. Chancer's words, however, ih the reader may perceive, 
woold still hannt me ; Uilton's wish to have heard IJie rest of the 
■tory &om the nld poet, b^aa to liaant me too, and to frighten me; 
and in spite of many longings to bring m j beloved Arabian Kiglils 
into play on tlie snlgect, I let the project go from me, with the 
MsiBtanee of many eares. 

Why then do I here repnbliak it! Becanse, apart ftom the 
perilous shade which it ooignres np, I think there is samething of 
"tropical blood" in it^ not too common, or undesirable, in Eng- 
lish verse-making ; and hecanse also there is something in Eastern 
■torie* of all hinds, which, being loth to part with it myself, T am 
apt to suppose equally in favour with the lovers of story-telling in 



Three drunken rufBans, madly believing Death to be an embodied 
person, go out to kill Tiim They meet him in the shape of an 
old man, who t«lls them where Death is Id be found; and they 
find him accordingly. 

In Flaaders there was once a desperate set 

Of three young spendthrifts, fierce with drink and debt. 

Who, haunting every sink of foul jepute. 

And giddy with the din of barp and lute, 
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Weat cUnomg and eat gambling day and night, 
And Bwill'd and gorg'd beyond their natures' might, 
And thus upon the devil's own altar laid 
The bodies and the souls that God had made. 

So horribly they swore with every word, 
They seem'd to think the Jews had spar'd our 

Lord, 
That rent his body; and the worse they swore, 
And' sooflTd, and sinn'd, they did bat laugh the 
more. 

Their doors were ever turning on the pui 
To let their timbrellers and tumblers in. 
Sellers of oakes and such-like; — every one 
A devil's own help to see his business done, 
And blow up fires, &r better, Sirs, made less. 
Out of th' accursed fuel of excess. 

These wretches, having lost one night at play, 
Were drinking still by the sad dawn of day. 
When hearing a bell go for some one dead, 
They curs'd, and call'd the vintner's boy, and said, 
" Who's he that has been made cold meat to- 
night! 
Ask the fool's name, and see you bring it lightf 
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The boy who had been sick, and in irhose head 
Something had put stmnge and grave matter, said, 
"Kay, Sirs, 'twa^ Hob, the smith. Yon knew him 

■wdl; 
A big-mouth'd, red-hair'd man; you call'd hint HelL 
Last evening lie was sitting, bolt upright. 
Too drunk te speak, when in there came a wight 
Whom men call Death, that alayeth high and low; 
And with hiB staff Death fell'd him at a blow, 
And 80, without one word, betook him hence. 
He hath alain heaps during the pestilence. 
And, Sirs, they say, the boldest man had beat 
Beware how he invite so grim a guest. 
Or be prepar'd to meet him, night and day. 
'Tis what, long since, I've heard my mother say," 

" Ay," quoth the vintner, " every word you hear 
Is true as gospel. He hath sl^u this year. 
And barely with his presence, half the place. 
Qod grant we meet not with his dreadful face." 

" God grant a fig's end," exolaim'd one. " Who's he 
Goes blasting thus fbob' eyesf Let's forth, we 

three, 
And hunt him out, and punch the musty breath 
Out of his bones, and be the death of Death." 
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'Twixt rage and liquor Btaggering forth they flung, 
And on their impiouB oathe their changes rang, 
And then would panae, and gathering all the breath 
Their Bhouta had left them, cry out, "Death to 

Death r 

They had not gone a fiirlong, when they met, 
Beside a bridge th&t croes'd a livulet, 
A poor old man, who meekly gave them way, 
And bow'd, and said, " God save ye, Sirs, I pray." 

The foremost swaggerer, prouder for the bow. 
Said, "Well, old crawler, what art canting now) 
Why art thou thus wrapp'd up, all save thy fiice 1 
Why liv'st BO long, in such, a aorry caae V 

The old man began looking steadfastly 
Into the speaker's visage, eye to eye. 
And said, " Because I cannot And the man, 
Nor could, though I had walk'd since time began, 
So, not the poorest man, nor the least sage, 
Who would exchange his youth for mine old age ; 
And therefore must I keeji mine old age still, 
Ab long 06 it shall please th' Alm^hty's will 
Death will not rid me of this aching breast j 
And thus I walk, because I cannot rest, 
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And on the ground, my mother Nature's gate^ 
I knock with mine old staff, early and late, 
And Bay to her, — Dear mother, let me in. 
Lo ! how I Tanish, flesh, and blood, and skin. 
When shall I sleep for goodi Oh, mother dear. 
The coffin which has stood this many a year 
By my bedside, full gladly would I give 
For a bare shroud, so I might cease to live ; — 
And yet she will not do me, Sirs, that grace ; 
For which full pale and wrinkled is my fcce. 

" But, Sirs, in you it is no courte^ 
To mock an old man, whosoe'er he be. 
Much less a harmless man in deed and word. 
The Scripture, as in church ye may have heard, 
Saith, — ' To an old man, hoar upon his head. 
Ye shall bow down.' Therefore let this be said 
By poor me now — Unto an old man do 
Nought which io age ye'd not have done to you. — 
And BO Qod guard ye, Sirs, in weal or woe. 
I must go onward, where I have to go." 

"Nay," t'other cried, " Old Would-be Dead and Gone, 
Thou partest not so lightly, by Saint John. 
Thou spak'st but now of that ialse villain, Death, 
Who stoppeth here a world of honest breath : 
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Where doth he bide) Tell ub, or by the Lord, 
And Judas, and the jump in hempen cord. 
As surely as thoa art his knave and spy, 
Well hang thee out, for thine old rheiuna to dry. 
Thou art his privy nipper, thou old thief, 
Blighting and blastii^ all in the green lea£" 

" Sirs," quoth the old man, " spare, I pray, your 
breaths: 
Death ye would find, and this your road is Death's. 
Ye see yon spread of oaks, down by the brook j 
There doth he lie, sunn'd in a flowery nook." 

Death sunning in a flowery nook ! How fiiee 
Eaoh drunkard o'er the sward, to smite him as he lies ! 

They reach the nook: and what behold they there ! 
No Death, but yet a sight to make them stare; 
To make them stare, not out of mortal dread, 
But only for huge bliss and stounded head; 
To wit, pour'd forth, oountlesB, and deep, and broad, 
As if some cart had there discharg'd ita load, 
A. bank of florins cJ fine gold, — all bright. 
Fresh from the mint, plump, ponderous. What a sight I 
They laugh'd, they leapt, they flung to earth, and roll'd 
Their souls and bodies in the glorious gold; 

Caugk 
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And then they eat and cominnn'd; and the irorst 
Of all the three was he that apoke the first. 

" God's life !" qaoth hej "liere's treasure I here's a 

day! 
Hnsh; — look about. Sow hark to irhat I say. 
This store that'lnck hath sent db, bo}^ — ho I ho I 
Ab freely as it came, shall it not go t 
By — , it shall ; and precious nights well spend. 
Who thought friend I>eath would make so good an end ? 
This is a wizard's work, to 'scape tis, hey I 
So matter. 'Tis hard gold, and well shall pay. 
But how to store it, Sirs 1 to get it hous'd } 
Help must be shnnn'd. Men's marvel would be 

rous'd. 
Wherefore I hold that ve draw lots, and he 
To whom it fells betake him suddenly 
To town, and bring us yictuals here, and wine, 
Two keeping watch till all the three can dine; 
And then at night we'll get us spades, and here. 
In its own ground, the gold shall disappear." 

The lots are drawn, the youngest thief seta off; 
And then the first, after a little cough, 
Beeam'd — " I say, — *e two are of one mind ; 
Thou know'st it well; and he but a mean hind. 

Caugk 
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'Twas always aa. "We were the merry men, 
And he the churl and sot. Well, mark me then. 
This heap of money, ravishing to see. 
The fool supposes, must be shar'd by three. 
But — hey 1 Just ao. You think, aa wise men do. 
That three men's shares are better shar'd by two." 

" Yet how )" said t'other. 

" How !" said he : — " 'tis done, 
As easily as counting two to one. 
He sitteth down : thou risest as in jest, 
And while thou tnmbleat with him, breast to breast, 
I draw my dirk, and thrust him in the side : 
Thine follows mine; and then we two divide 
The lovely gold. What say'st thou, dearest friend ) 
Lord 1 of our lusty life were seen no end." 

The bond was made. The joumeyer to the town 
Meantime had in his heart roll'd up and down 
The beauty of the florins, hard and bright. 
"Christ Lord I" thought he, " what if T had the right 
To sll this treasure, my own self alone I 
There's not a living man beneath the throne 
Of Ood that should be half so blest as I." 
And thus he ponder'd, till the Enemy, 
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The Fiend, who found his nature nothing loth, 
"WhispeT'd him, " Poison them. They're Tillains both. 
Alvaye they cheat thee; Bometimes beat thee ; oft 
Carp ftt thy brains. Prove now whose brains are soft." 

With speed a shop he seeketh, where is sold 
Poison for venain; and a tale hath told 
Of rate and polecats that molest bis fowl. 
" Sir," quoth the shopman, " God so guard my soul. 
As thou sholt have a drug so pure and strong 
To slay the knaves that do thy poultry wrong. 
That were the hugest creature on God's e&rik 
To taste it, strickeD would be all his mirth 
From out his heart, and life from out his iiena^ 
Ere he could drag his body a mile hence." 

The cursed wretch, too happy to delay, 
Orasping the box of poison, takes his way 
To the next street, and buys three flaska of wine. 
Two he drugs well against his friends shall dine. 
And with a mark secures the harmleai one. 
To dirink at night-ttme till his work be done ; 
For all that night he looks to have no sleep. 
So well he means to hide his golden heap. 
And thus thrice arm'd, and fall of mnrderons glee. 
Back to the murderous two retumeth h& 

Caugk 
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Wliat needeth more t for evea aa their plan 
Had shaped Ma death, right so hath died the man; 
And even as the flasks in train were set, 
Sis heirs and scomers &11 into his net. 



" Ace thrown," quoth one, smiling a smile full grim ; 
" Now for his wine, and then well bury him." 



And seizing the two flasks, each held his breath 
With eyes to heav'n, and deep he drank his death. 
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CAMBUS KHAN.* 

A FKAGHENT. 

A attsnger brings to ihe King of Itrttrj, wMle lie is feasting, 
certain wondeifol preeeiitB, among which ia a brazen bars 
which the monarch rides. 

At Sarra, ia the I&nd of Tartary, 

There dwelt a king, and with the Rusa warr'd he. 

Through which there perish'd many a doughty man; 

And Cambus was he call'd, the noble Khan. 

Nowhere, in all that region, had a crown 

Been ever worn with such entire renown. 

* This, in tim origiuat, is the story that Hilton so admired. 



to wife, 

And ot the wcmderoUB horu of bnua, 
Od which the Tartu- king did ride. 

It is strange that Uilton shanld have pronounced Uw word 
Oamb^Mon; nor is it pletuant, wlien Ms robust line must be 
resounding in the ear of eier; one to whom the story is tailed to 
mind, to be forced to obey even the greater dictation of the crigiDal, 
and throw tbe accent, as nndonhtedlj it ouglit to be thrown, an 
the first and last syllable. On no Uieory, as respects Ghancer's 
TerdficatioD, does it appear intelligible how Milton conld We 
thrown the accent od tbe second syllable, when the otJier nadiDg 
stares OS in the face tbronghoat Chaaeer'a poem. 
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Hard; he -was, aud tme, and rich, and wise, 
Always the same ; serene of soul and eyes ; 
Piteous and just, benign and honourable, 
Of his brave heart as any centre stable; 
And therewithal he ever kept a state 
So fit to uphold a throne so fortunate, 
That there was nowhere such another man. 

This noble king, this Tartar, Cambua Shan,* 
Had by the late Queen Elfeta, his wife, 
Two sons, named Cambalu and Algaisife, 
And a dear daughter, Canace by name, 
Whose perfect beauty puts my pen to shame. 
If you could see my heart, it were a glass' 
To show perhaps how &ir a thing she was; 
But when I speak of her, my tongue appears 
To fell me, looking in that &oe of hers. 
'Tis well for me that I regard not those. 
Who love what I do, as my natural foes ; 
Or when I think how dear she is to be 
To one that will adorn this history. 
And how her heart will love him in return. 
My paper, sooner than be touch'd, should bum : 

* This commeaeement of a &eah p&rBgnph irith (he Eecond lini 
of t couplet, a bettntf Dotioed in oni piefatoi; obflerrBtiaiik, ii 
reUined, together with tlie eoaplet itself, from tim origiiisl. 
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But she knowB nothing of all this at present. 
She's only young, and innocent, and pleasant ; 
And sometimes by her &ther sits and sighs. 
On which he stoops to kiss her gentle-lidded eyes. 

And so befbl, that when this Khsn supreme 

Had twenty winters borne his diadem, 

He bade the feast of his nativity 

Be cried through Saira, as 'twas wont to be. 

It was in March ; and the young lusty year 

Came in with such a flood of golden cheer, 

That the qnic^ birds, against the sunny sheen. 

What for the season and the thickening green. 

Sung their affections loudly o'er 4^e fields : 

They seem'd to feel that they had got them shields 

Against the sword of winter, keen and cold. 

High is the feast in Sarra, that they hold; 
And-Cambus, with his royal Testmenta on. 
Sits at a separate table oh a throne; 
His sons a little lower on the right; 
H'a daughter on the left, a gentle sight ; 
And then his peers, apart &om either wall, 
Kanged in majestic drapery down the balL 
The galleries on two aides have crowded slants 
Full as fiow'r-shows, of ladies and gallants j 



And o'er the doorway, opposite the king, 

The proud musioians blow their shawms and sing, 



But to relate the whole of the array 
Would keep me from my tale a sunuuei^s day; 
And so I pass the service and the cost 
The often-silenced noise, the lofty toast, 
And the glad symphonies that leap'd to thank 
The lustre-giving Lord, whene'er he drank. 
Suffice to Bay, that aft«r the third course. 
His vassals, while the sprightly wine's in force, 
And the proud music mingles over all. 
Bring forth their gifte, and set them in the hall; 
And so befel, that when the last was aet, 
And while the king sat thus in. his estate, 
Hearing his minstrels playing from on high 
Before him at hia board deliciously, 
All on a sudden, ere he was aware, 
Through the hall dwr, and the mute wonder 

There came a stranger on a steed of brass, 
And in his hand he held a looking-glass; 
Some Bparkling ring he wore; and by hia side. 
Without a sheath, a cutting sword was tied ; 
And up he rides unto the royal board r 
In all the hall there was not spoke a word: 

Caugk 
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All wait with bosy looks, both young aod old. 
To heftr what wonderoos thing they shall be told. 

The stranger, who appear'd a noble page. 
High-bred, and of some twenty years of age. 
Dismounted from his hone; and kneeling down, 
Bow'd low before the &oe that wore the cro^ni - 
Then rose, and rererenc'd lady, lords, and all. 
In order as they sat within the hall, 
With each obsorance, both in speech and air. 
That oert^ly, had Kabla's self been there,* 
Or sage Confnciua, with his courtesy, 
Retum'd to earth to show what men should be. 
He oould not hare improv'd a single thing : 
Then turning lastly to addreaa the king, 
Once more, but li^tlier than at first, he bow'd, 
And in a manly voice thus spoke alond : — 

" May the great Oambna to his slave be kind I 
My lord, the King of Araby and Ind, 
In honour of your feast, this solemn day, 
Salutes you in the manner he beet may, 
And sends you, by a page whom he holds dear, 
(His happy but Ms humble messenger) 
This steed of brass ; which, in a day and night, 
Through the dark half aa safely as the light, 

* The great ChlaeM Emperor of liut Tutu djnortj. 



O'er sea and land, and with yonr perfect ease, 
Can bear your body vhereBoe'er yon pleaae. 
It matters not if skies be fool or hir; 
The thing is like a thought, and outs the sir 
So smoothly, and ao well observea the track, 
The man that will may sleep upon, his back. 
All that the rider needs, when he would turn. 
Or rise, or take him downwards, you may 

leani, 
If it so please you, when we speak within, 
And does but take the writhing of a pin. 

" This glass too, which I hold, such is ite power, 
That if by any ohanoe, an evil hour 
Befel your empire or yourself, 'twould show 
What men you ought to know o^ friend or foe ; 
And more than this, if any lady's heart 
Be set on one that plays her an ill part. 
Or is in aught beneath her love and her, 
Here she may see his real character. 
All his new loves, and all his old pursuits ; 
His heart shall all be shown her, to the roots. 

" Therefore, my lord, with your good leave, this 
glass. 
And this green ring, the greenest ever was, 
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My muter, with his greeting, hopes 111117 ^ 
Yonr exoeUent dan^ter's here, my lady Csnace. 



" The virtuM of the ring, my lord, are t 
That if a lady Iotm the flowen and trees. 
And hirds, aad all fair Nature's ministers, 
And if she bear this gem within her purse. 
Or on her hand, like any other rii^ 
Thud's not a fowl that goes upon the wing, 
But she ahall understand his speech or strain. 
And in his own. tongue answer him again. 
All plants that gardens or that fields prodace, 
She riiall be also skill'd in, and their use, 
Whether for sweetness or for staunching wounds : 
No secret shall she miss, that smiles in balmy grounds. 

" Lastly, my lord, this sword has such a might. 
That let it meet the veriest fiend in fight, 
'Twill oarre throughout his armour the first stroke, 
Were it aa thiok as any branched oak; 
Nor oonid the wound be better for the oare 
Of all the hands and skills that ever were ; 
And yets should it so please you, of your grace, 
To pass the flat side on the wounded place, 
Though it were ready to let out his soul. 
The flesh should close again, the laan be whole. 
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" Oh heart of hearts I th&t nobody shall break I 
Pardon me, sir, that thus my leare I take 
ETen of a sword, and like a lover grieve, 
But its own self, unbidden, will not teaye 
The hand that wields it, though it smote a block 
The dullest in the land, or dash'd a rock : 
And this mj master hopes may also be \ 

Acceptable to Tartary'a majeatj, I 

With ^Toor for himself and pardon, sir, for me." I 

The Ehan, who liaten'd with a graciona eye, 
. Smil'd as be stopp'd, and made a due reply, 
Thanking the king, his brother, for the great, 
Kot gifts, bat glories, added to his state, 
And saying how it pleaa'd him to have known 
So young an honour to his neighbour's throne. 
The youth then gave the proper ofScers 
The gifts; who, 'midst the music's bursting aire, 
Laid them before the king and Canace, 
There as th^ sate, each in their high degree : 
But nothing that they did could move the horse; 
Boys might as well have tried their little force 
Upon a giant with his armour on : 
The brazen thing stood still as any stone. 
The stranger hasten'd to reUeve their doubt. 
And touch'd his neck, and led him softly out; 
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And 'twas & wonder and a, joy to see 
How well he went, lie atept bo tenderly. 

Great waa the preas that &oin all queers came 
To gaze upon this horse of sndden fame; 
And many were the struggles to get close. 
And touch the mane to try if it hung loose, 
Or pat it on the shining flanks, or feel 
The muscles in the nect that sternly swell; 
Bnt the Khan's officers forbade, and fear 
Ken of the horse conspir'd to keep the circle clear. 

High was the creature bnilt, both broad and 
long, 
And wil^ a true proportion to be strong; 
And yet so "horsely" and so quick of eye, 
As if it were a steed of Araby; 
So that ftom taU to ear there was no part 
Nature herself could better, much lees art; 
Only the people dreaded to perceive 
How cold it was, although it seem'd alive; 
And on all sides the constant wonder was 
How it could move, and yet was plainly brass. 

Of magio some discounj'd, and some of powers 
By planets countenanced in kindly hours, 



Through vMcfa wise men had compass'd mighty 

thingB 
Of natural wit to please illustrions kings; 
And some fell talking of the iron chun 
That fell from heaven in old king Ai^pm's r«dgn f 
And then ihey spoke of visions in the air, 
And how this creature might have been bom there; 
Of white lights heard at work, and fiery fights \ 
fieen in the north on coldest winter lUf^ts, L 

And pale traditions of Pre- Adamites. } 

Much did the talk run also on the sword, 
That harm'd and heal'd, fit gift for sovereign lord. 
One said that he had beard, or read somewhere, 
Of a great sontbem king with such a spear; 
A chief, who had for mother a sea-biry, 
And slew a terror colled the Sagittary.f 
As to the glass, some thought the secret lay 
In what geometers and others say 
Of angles and reflections, as a pond 
Shows not its sides alone, but things beyond ; 
Iskander set one, like a sleepless eye, 
O'er a sea-town, far seen, and studied nigh, 
* Bathra', I presome, the iron (on aerolite) of which ths ohain 

t This is the Centaur in the " T»le of Troy," as told bj tiie 
middle ages. Th« "chieT wm Achilles. 
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In which the merchant reftd of Btorms to come, 

Or hail'd hie somiy ships blown softly home.* 

But moat the ring waa talk'd of; every one 

Quoting that other ring of Solomon, 

Which, wheresoe'er it married, brought a dower 

Of wisdom, and upon the hand put power. 

A knowledge of the speech of birds was known 

To be a gift especially its own, 

Which made them certtun that this ring of green 

Was part of It, perhaps a sort of skin 

Shed for some reason ea a serpent's is; 

And here their reasoning was not much amias. 

The wiser sort ponder'd and doubted ; folly 

Determin'd everything, or swallow'd wholly ; 

The close and cunning, foolishest of all, 

Fear'd that the whole was diabolical. 

And wiah'd the stranger might not prove a knave 

Come to find out what liberal monarcha gave. 

And ruin with his very dangerous horaes 

People's eternal safety, and their purses. 

For what it puzzles vice to comprehend, 

It gladly constniea to the baser end. 

Some wits there were began at last to doubt 
Whether the horae could really move about, 
* The lighthanae at Alexandria, supposed, in the east, to be thi) 
wor^ (thoB fabulized) of Alexander the Qreat. 



And on their fingera' ends were arguing, 
When lo I their subject vanish'd from the ring; 
Yanish'd like lightning; an impatient beast! 
But, hark ! I hear them rising from the feast. 

The dinner done, Cambas arose; and all 
Stood up, prepar'd to follov from the hall : 
On either side they bend beneath hie eye : 
" Before Mm goeth the loud minstrelsy;" 
And thus they pace into a nohle room, ' 

Where dance and song were waiting till they come 
With throng of waxen lights that ahed a thin 

perAime. 
But first the Hng and his young visitor 
Go -where the horse was put^ and close the 

And there the Khan learns all about the pin, 
Aiid how the hotse is hasten'd or held in, 
And tum'd, and made to rise or to descend, 
And all by a mere thumb and finger's end. 
The stranger farther tells him of a word. 
By which the horse, tLe instant it ia heard, 
Yaniahes with his sparkling shape, like light, 
And oomee again, whether it be day or night 
" And, sir," said he, " my master bade me Bay 
The first time I was honour'd in this way, 
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(For on the throne you might prefer, he aaid. 

To wave such plain confessions firom orown'd head) 

That one like you were fitter far than he 

To ride the elements like a deity. 

And with a speed pniportion'd to your will 

Shine on the good, and &11 upon the ill; 

For he, too eenanal and too satisfied 

With what small good lay near him, like a 

Was ever but a common king; but yon 
A king, and a reforming conqueror, too."* 

Glad ia great Cambus, both at this discourse, 
And to be master of so strange a horee. 
And longs to mount at once, and go and see 
His highest mountain tops in Tartaiy, 
Or look upon the Caspian, or appear 
Suddenly in Cathay, a starry fear. 
And any other time he would have gone, \ 

So much he long'd to put his pinions on, I 

But on hia birth-day 'twas not to be done; I 

And so they have retnrn'd, and join'd the gueete, 
Who wait the finish of this feast of feasts. 

* In making IheM additJonB to the Dr[giii^, the aatbnr had ui 
eje to that ounUiinatian of Ilia atorf, Tbicli he haa mentioned. 
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Bat how shall I describe the high delight, 
And all the joys that danced into the night 1 
Imagine all that should conclude a feast 
Giv'n by a mighty prince, and in the eaat, 
And all was here, from aong to aupper stand, 
Afi though it had arisen from fairy-land. 
The feast before it was a thing of state ; 
But this the floweiy top, and finish delicate- 
Here were the cushion'd soi^ the perfiimea, 
The heavenly mirrors making endless rooms; 
The last quintessences of drinks; the trays 
Of oolour'd relishes dreet'd a thousand ways; 
The dancing girb, that bending here and there, 
With asking beauty lay along the air; 
And lighter instruments, giiitais and lutee, 
Sprinkling their graces on the streaming flutes; 
And all the sounds, and all the sweets of show. 
Feeling victorious while the harpings go. 
Not aU the lords were there, only the best \ 

And greatest, all in change of garments drest ; 
And with them were the wives they thought the | 
loveliest. ) 

Yon must not judge our Tartars by the tales 
Of nations merely eastern, and serails ; 
The eastern manners were in dtte degree, 
But mix'd and rais'd with northern liberty; 
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And women came with their impetuous lords, 
To pitch the talk and humanize the boards. 
And shed a gentle pleasure in the place, — 
The smooth alternate with the bearded fitce ; 
As airs in spring come soft ajnong the trees, 
And what was bluster tura to whispering ease. 



Our young ambassador convew'd with all. 
But still attendant on the sovereign's call, 
Who, like the rest, whatever the discourse, 
Was sure to turn it to the gifts and horse; 
Till, to the terror of some lovers, word • 

Was giVn to fetch the mirror and the sword; 
The ring meanwhile, being handed round, and tried 
Upon fiur fingers with a fluttering pride. 
8ome longfd to have the birda awake, and mma 
Were glad enough the tattling things were dumb. 
" Gi«Bt heav'n 1" thought one, and seem'd to &int ' 

away, 
"Wliat(ah! myKhojahl) would the parrot sayr 
" And what," conceiv'd another, " would the jay i , 
" I've often thou^t the wretch was going to speak, \ 
" He troUa the shocking words so in his beak : v 
" Tm sure the very first would make me shriek." J 
CamboB, as sage as he was valiant, thought 
There was no need to have the oreaturea brought; 
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Nor, when the mirror came, trould he permit 
That any but himself shonld read in it ; 
For which, as he perceiv'd, but mention'd not. 
Full thirty ladies loVd him on the spot. 
As to the aword, he thought it heat to try 
So mascoline a thing in open akj; 
Which made him also chuae to take a courae 
Over the towera of Sarra on his horse. 
So issuing forth, he led into the air, 
Saluting the sweet moon whioh met him there, 
And forth the steed was brought; yon would \ 
h&ve said, f 

It knew for what, ao eaaily 'twas led, j 

And leant with such an air its lively head. ) 

But when at rest, still as before it stood, 
As though its legs had to the ground been glued. 
Some urged it on, some dragged, and some would 

Have made it lift a foot, But all in vain. 

And yet when Cambus whisper'd it, a thrill 

Flaah'd through ita limbs, nor could its feet be still, 

But rook'd the body with a sprightly grace, 

Ah though it yeam'd aloft, and weigh'd it for the race. 

The youth had talk'd of armour like an oak. 
And how the sword would joint it with % stroke. 
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The Khan had no oooTenient foe at hand, 
To see what sort of carving he ooold stand. 
But in the moon there stood Bome oaken, trees. 
And suddenly, he struck at one of these ; 
Back, like a giant, fell its towering size. 
And let the light on his victoriouB eyes. 
The blow was clearly the sword's own, and yet 
The Khan, as if inspii'd, felt proad of it, 
And leaping on the horse as suddenly. 
He toQch'd the pin, and bade the fair good bye. 
And 'midst their pretty shrieks, went mounting 
to the sky. 

Cambus ascended such a height so soon. 
It seem'd as if he meant to reach the moon; 
And you might know by a tremendous shout, 
That not a soul in Sarra but look'd out; 
But the fierce noise made some of them afraid. 
That it might starUe e'en a brazen head. 
And threat'ning looks were tum'd upon the 

youth, 
Who glow'd and Baid, " By all the faith and truth 
That is, or can be, in the heart of man, 
Nothing can happen to the noble Khan: 
See, he returns 1" And at the word, indeed. 
They saw returning the descending steed; 

Caugk 
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Not Totind and round, careering; but at onoe ; 
Oblique and to the point, a fervid pounce. 
For to Bay truth, the noble Ehan himself 
Thougb he had fought on numy a mountain Bhelf, 
And droop'd through deBcrta, and been drench'd in 

seaa, 
Felt somewhat strange in that great emptinees, 
And was not Bony to relieve Ub oourt. 
By cutting hia return some &thom short : 
Such avful looks has utter novelty 
To daah and to oonfoae the boldest eye. 

The Khan retom'd, they hasten all again 
To their wnrm room, but do not long remain : 
For late, and long, and highly-wrought delight 
Cannot, at will, resume its giddy height ; 
A t" ) bo, his story told, and praises spread 
From mouth to mouth, he waved his court to 

bedj 
Tet still in bed, and dozing ofb between, 
Their &ding words recall'd what the^ had seen: 
Still of the ring ihey mumbled, and the glasB, 
And what M Pa ri'ng things mi^t come to pass : 
And when they slept (for suppeni produce dreams, 
And join'd with dinnera, mount tbem to ex- 
tremes) 
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A hundred Taponr-headed souls that night 

Went riding their own brass with all their 

They skim, th«y dive, they shoot about, they soar, 1 
They say, — " Why rode I not this way before t 
Strange ! not to think of such a perfect goer I I 
What leg that croesee brass would stoop to horse- ! 
flesh more 1"' J 

Ay : such, quoth the wise wit, is human life : 
We dream of mirth, and wake, and find one's 

wife! 
Nay, quoth the wiser wit, the best way then 
Is to wake little, and to sleep again. 
Wake much, if life go right : if it go wrong. 
Learn how to dream with Chaucer all day long : 
Or learn still better, if you can, to make 
Your world at all times, sle^ug or awake; 
The true receipt, whether by days or nights. 
To oharm your griefe, and double your delights. 

Fancy and Fact differ In this alone; 
One strikes our spirit, and our substance one ; 

* It u baped that this qnodrnple riiyme, the first eror Tentnred 
in the heroin meMore, will b« pardoned iuid«r the "go" of the 
Caraonutuioea. 
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Bnt both alike can bring into our eyes \ 

The teara, and make a thonsand feelings me L 
Of smarting wrongfc, or plessaitt sympathies. J 

But sleep thou too, my pen. At mom we'W tell \ 
What sweet and sad new knowledge there befel t 
The huly of the riag within a warbling dell. I 
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THE INFANT HEKCULES AND THE 
SEKPENTS. 

FBOM THEOCBITOe. 

Jdbo, JmJoiu of the ch£d which Jupiter hu had bj Alcmena, 
sends two dieulfal BecpentB to devour the boj. The serpeuta come 
□pan Tiim, while he uid liiB half-brother Iphiclns, the son of Am- 
phitrTon, are Bleepiiig together. Iphicloi, the child of tie mco-tal 
father, is terrified: Hercules, the inbnt demi-god, seizes and 
deatrojis them, as if the; were living plaj-Uungs. His mother con- 
sults the prophet Titeaias on the occamou, and is bild of her eon's 

Yovsa Heroules had now beheld the light 

Only ten months, when once upon a night, 

Alcmena, having wasli'd, and given the breast 

To both her heavy boys, laid them to rest. 

Their cradle was a noble shield of brass. 

Won by her lord from alau^tered Pterelaa. 

Qently she laid them down, and gently laid 

Her hand on both their head^ and yeam'd, and said, . 

" Sleep, sleep, my boys, a light and pleasant sleep; 

My little souls, my twins, my guard and keep ! 
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Sleep happy, and wake happy I" And she kept 
Rocking the mighty buckler, and they slept. 

At midnight, when the Bear went down, and broad 
Orion's ahoulder lit the stany road, 
There came, careering through the openii^ halls, 
On livid spires, two dreadAil unimal^ — 
Serpents; whom Juno, threatening as she drove, 
Had sent there to devoor the boy of Jove. 
Orbing their blood-fed bellies io and oat. 
They towei'd along; tcai as they looted abont^ 
An evil fire ont of their eyes came lamping ; 
A heavy poison dropt about their champing. 

And now they have arriVd, and think to &11 
To their dread meal, when lo 1 (for Jove sees all) 
The house is lit, as with the morning's break, 
And the dear children of Alcmena wake. 
The younger one, as soon as he beheld 
The evil creatures coming on the shield, 
And saw their loathsome teeth, began to cry 
And shriek, and kick away the clothes, and try 
All his poor little instincts of escape; 
The other, grappling, seized them by the nape 
Of either poisonous neck, for all their twists, 
And held, like iron, in his little fists. 
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Bnckled and bo\md he held them, etrugglisg Tild; 
And so they wound abont the boy, the child, 
The long-begetting boy, the suckling dear. 
That never teaz'd his nurses with s tear. 

Tir'd out at length, they trail their spires and gasp, 
Look'd in that young indissoluble grasp. 

Alcmena heard the noise, and " Wake," she cried, 
"Amphitryon, wake; for terror holds me tied ! 
TTp; stay not for the sandals: hark I the child. 
The youngest — ^how he shrieks ! The babe is wild : 
And see, the walls and windows ! Tia as light 
Ah if 'twere day, and yet 'tis surely night. 
There's nomething dreadful in the house; there is 
Indeed, dear husband T He arose at this; 
And seiz'd his noble sword, which overhead 
Was always hanging at the cedar-bed: 
The hilt he graap'd in one hand, and the sheath 
In t'other; and drew forth the blade of death. 

All in an instant, like a stroke of doom, 
Returning midnight smote upon the room. 

Amphitryon c^'d; and woke from heavy sleep 
His household, who lay breathing hard and deep; 
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"Bring lights here from the hearth ! lights, lights; 

and guard 
The doorways; rise, ye ready labonrers hard !" 

He said; and lights came pouring in, and aU 
The busy house was up, in bower and hall ; 
But when they saw the little auokler, how 
He grasp'd the monsters, and with earnest brow 
Kept beatii^ them together, plaything- wise, 
They ahriek'd aloud; but ,he with laughing eyes. 
Soon as he saw Amphitryon, leap'd and sprung 
Childlike, and at his feet the dead disturbers flung. 

Then did Alcmeua to her bosom take 
Her feebler boy, who oould not cease to shake. 
The other son Amphitryon took and laid 
Beneath a fleece; and so retum'd to bed. 

Soon as the cock, with his thrioe-echoing cheer, 
TcJd that the gladness of the day wa« near, 
Alcmena sent for old, truth-uttering 
Tiresias; and she told him all this thin^ 
And bade him say what ahe might think and do; 
" Nor do thoa fear," said she, " to let me know, 
Although the mighty gods should meditate 
.Aught ill; for man can never fly Irom Fate. 
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And thuB thou fteeet" (and here her Bmiling eyes 
Look'd throngh a blnsh) "how well I teach the ^nse.' 

80 apoke the queen. Then he, with glad old tone 
" Be of good heart, thou ble»ed hearing one, 
True Mood of Fersens; for b^ m.7 sweet sight, 
Which once divided these poor lids with light, 
Many Greek women, as they sit and weave 
The gentle thread across their knees at ere, 
Shall sing of thee and thy beloved name; 
Thou shalt be blest by every Arpve dame : 
For onto this thy son it shall be given. 
With his hroad heart to win his way to heaven j 
Twelve labours shall he work ; and all aocoret 
And brutal things o'erthrow, brute men the wtnrst; 
And in Traohinia shall the funeral pyre 
Purge his mortalities away with fire; 
And he shall mount amid the stars, and be 
Acknowledg'd kin to those who envied thee, 
And sent these den-bom shapes to crush his 
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PAULO AND FEANCESOA. 

FROU DANTE. 



In tbt fifth dnle of Me imagmaiy Hell, (tlirongh vhich he is con- 
dneled b; the spirit of Yiigil,) Dante sees the wmla of ForiH and 
Helen, of S^minnniB, Cleoptttra, Triatan, and other person sg«a, r«al 
and fabolone, vho had giTen waj to canul pasdone. Among them 
heobeerres thoae of tiro lovera, »liose tragical end had afflicted the 
honse of his Mend and patron, Ghiido Norello da Folenta, Lord of 
Eaveoiut. He aska permission to speak iritb them ; and ont of 
excess of pit J at the reciUJ of their story, falls like a maa Bbrnek 

This is the beautiful and affecting passage in Dant«, an which 
the anthor of the present Tolnme, vhen. a joong man, Tentnred to 
fooifd the Story of Rimini, He introdacee it in the Talome for 
the purpose of enriching his SiorUi in Vene, for even a transladoD 
cannot hinder it &om doing that. Storiei ore told in rnanj mja 
in going from month to month ; and the reader will be good enoogh 
to consider the Story ofSimini as a detail of the parttcviari of a 
doiaettic event, giren by a fonng man ont of the interest which he 
has taken in what he has heard, but with no thought of competing 
in point of eSbct, or In anj other point, with the wonderful sam- 
marj, in the shape of which he first heard it. 

To recur to an illustration of another sort, he will add, from his 
AutoJnograpky, that the "design" of Ms poem is "altogetber dif- 
ferent in its pretensioDB." It is "a. picture, 1^ a 
baud, of sunny Inxurianoe overclonded; not of a olond, n 
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brief tlun bmntiful, cnnung the gulfs of T&rtaruB. Those who, 
kftar lunag uen lightning, will tolente no other eSet^ of ligbt, 
havs ■ right to sty m, and ma; have the highest critical reason on 
their side ; but those who will do otherwiM have perhaps more ; 
for they Can eigoj lighloing, and a haak in the Bonehine too, " 

ScABCB had I learnt the names of all that press 
Of knights and dames, than I beheld a sight 
Kigh reft my irits for veiy teudemess. 

" O goide !" I said, " fain vonld T, if I might. 
Have speech with yonder pair, that hand in hand 
Seem borne before the dreadful wind so light." 

" Wait," said mj guide, " tintil thon seest their band 
Sweep round. Then beg them, by that love, to stay; 
And they will come, and hover where we stand." 

Anon the whirlwind flm^ them round that way ; 
And then I cried, " Oh, if I ask nought ill, 
Poor weary souls, have speech with me, I pray." 

As doves, that leave some bevy circling still, 
Set firm their open wings, and through the air 
Sweep homewards, wafted by their pure good will j 

So broke from Dido's flock that gentle pair, 
Cleaving, to where we stood, the air malign; 
Such strength to bring them had a loving prayer. 
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The female spoke. " living soul benign I" 
She said, " thus, in this lost air, visiting 
XTs, who with blood staia'd the sweet earth divine; 

" Had we a friend iu heaven's eternal King, 
We would beseech him keep thy consoienoe dear, 

Since to our anguish thou dost pity bring. 

" Of what it pleaseth thee to speak and hear, 
To that we also, till this lull be o'er 
That &lleth now, will speak and will give ear. 

" The place where I was bom is on the shores 
Where Po brings all bis rivers to depart 
In peace, and fuse them with the ocean fioor. 

" Love, that soon kindleth in a gentle heart, 
Seiz'd him. thou look'st on for the form and &oe. 
Whose end still haunts me like a rankling dart. 

" Love, which by love will be denied no grace, 
Gave me a transport in my turn so true, 
That lo ! 'tis with me, even in this place. 

" Love brought ua to one grave. The hand that slew, 
Is doom'd to mourn us in the pit of Cain." 
Such were the words that told me of those two. 
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Downcast I stood, loobjng bo full of pain 
To think bow haid and Bad a case it was. 
That my guide ask'd what held me in that Tcin. 

Win voice arona'd me ; and I Bald, " Alas 1 
All their sweet thonghte theu, all tlie atepe that led 
To lore,' bat brought them to this doloioos paaa." 

Then turning m; Bad eyea to theira, I aaid, 
" Fiancesca, aee — these human cheeks are wet — 
Truer and sadder tears were never shed. 

" But tell me. At the time when Bi|^ were aweet, 
What made thee strive no longer ) — Churned thee 
To the last atep where blisa and sorrow meet 1" 

" There is no greater sorrow," anawer'd she, 
" And this thy teacher here knoweth full well. 
Than calling to mind joy in misery. 

" But since thy wish be gi'eat to hear ns tell 
How we loat all but love, tell it I will, 
Aa well as tears will let me. It befel, 

" One day, we read how I^incelot gazed Ma fiU 
At her he loVd, and what his lady said. 
We were alone, thinking of nothing ill. 

Caugk 
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" Oft 'were our eyes Buapended aa we read, 
And in our cheeka tte colotu went aud came ; 
Yet one sole passage struck resistance dead. 

" 'Twas where the lorer, moth-lite in his flame, 
Drawn by her sweet Bmile, kiss'd it then, he 
Whose lot and mine are now for aye the same, 

" All in a tremble, on the month kiss'd me. 
The book did alL Oar hearts within ns bum'd 
Throngh that alone. That day no more read we." 

While thus one spoke, the other spirit moum'd 
With wail so wofiJ, that at his remorse 
I felt as though I should have died. I tum'd 

Stone-stifT; aud to the ground, fell like a corse. 
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UGOLINO AND HIS CHILDREN. 

FROH THE SAME. 

Iw the nintli, or tnma drole, of hii Hell, Duite is ahown the 
emlxidied apiriti of tniton. Among them ii Connt Dgolino, who 
b«tnjed Piu to the Floreatines, horriblj feeding on the skull of 
ArchbiBhop Kaggieri, who wm aaid to have ehatup the Count with 
luB four c^ldren in ■ tower, And aUrred them all to death. Daiit« 
intenogatee Ugolina, uiil ii told hie dreadful etiir;. 

QuiTntfQ the trutor Bocca's barking soul,* 
We saw two more, so iced up in one hole, 
That the one's visage capp'd the other's head; 
Ami as a famish'd man doToureth bread, 
So rent the top one's teeth the skull below 
'Twizt nape and brain. Tydeus, as stories show, 
Thus to the brain of Menalippus ate;t — 
" thou !" I cried, " showing such bestial hate 

■ TUb tnilor, when hair tlie farioas poet hinunlf has been 
placking oS b; handfule becaaee he would sot discloae hie name, 
barked at sverj plnck like a dog. The name wai disdoeed bj t, 
fellow- sufferer. 

■t- For giving him hie death-wound at the m%e of Thebes. But 
Henalippne's head bad been cut off from hie earthl; bod;, and wmi 
inwoaible. 

C.,l.;eJj,GOOglC 
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To him thou teareat, re&d hb whence it rose; 
That, if thy canse be juater than thy toe's, 
The world, when I return, knowing the truth, 

May of thy story have the greater ruth." 

Hjg mouth he lifted from his dreadful fere. 
That ainner, wiping it with the grey hair 
Whose roots he had laid waste ; and thua he said : — 
"A desperate thing thou askest; what I dread 
Even to think of. Yet, to sow a seed 
Of infemy to him on whom I feed. 
Tell it I will: — ay, and thine eyes shall see 
Mine own weep all the while for misery. 
Who thou mayat be, I know not; nor can dream 
How thou cam'st hither; but thy tongue doth seem 
To show thee, of a surety, Florentine. 
Know then, that I was once Count Ugoline, 
And this man was Ruggieri, the archpriest. 
Still thou mayst wonder at my ra|;ing feast; 
For though his snares be known, and how his key 
He tum'd upon my trust, and murder'd me, 
Yet what the murder was, of what strange sort 
And cruel, few have had the true report. 

Hear then, and judge. — In the tower, called sincethen 
The Tower of Famine, I had lain and seen 
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Full many a moon fade throng}) the narrow bars. 

When, in a dream one night, mine evil stars 

Show'd me the fature with its dreadful fiice. 

Methought this man led a great lordly chase 

Against a wolf and cubs, across the height 

Which barreth Lucca from the Fisan'a sight. 

Lean were th« hounds, high-bred, and sharp for blood ; 

And foremost in the press Gnalandi rode, 

Lan&anchi, and SismondL* Soon were seen 

The &ther and his sons, those wolves I mean. 

Limping, and by the hounds all crush'd and torn : 

And as the oty awoke me in the mom, 

I heard my children, while they dozed in bed 

(For they were with me), wail, and ask for bread. 

Full cruel, if it move thee not, thon art. 

To think what thoughts then rusb'd into my heart. 

What wouldst thon weep at, vexing not at this % — 

All had now waked, and something seem'd amiss. 

For 'twas the time they used to bring ns bread. 

And from oar dreams had grown a horrid dread. 

I listen'd ; and a key, down stairs, I heard 

Lock np the dreadful tvirret. Kot a word 

I spoke, but look'd my children in the &oe ; 

ITo tear I shed, bo firmly did I brace 

* PiB&D Doblei, of Uieputjoi^oBedtaUutof Ugolioo. 
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My Boul; but they did; and my Anselm eaid, 

' Father, you look so ! — ^Wont they bring ua bread )' 

E'en then I wept not, nor did answer word 

All day, nor the next night. And now was stirr'd, 

Upon the world without, another day; 

And of its light there came a little ray. 

Which mingled with the gloom of our sad jail j 

And looking to my children's bed, full pale, 

In four small feces mine own &ce I saw. 

Oh, then both hands for misery did I gnaw; 

And they, thinking I did it, being mad 

For food, said, ' Father, we should be less sad 

If yon would feed on us. Children, they say. 

Are their own lather's flesh. Starve not to-day.' 

Thenceforth they saw me shake not, hand nor foot. 

That day, and next, we all continued mute. 

thou hard Earth ! why opened'st thou not 1 — 
Next day (it was the fourth in our sad lot) 

My Gaddo stretch'd him at my feet, and cried, 
' Dear father, wont you help me T and he died. 
And surely as thou seest me here undone, 

1 saw my whole four children, one by one, 
Between the fifth day and the sixth, all die. 
I became blind; and in my misery 

Went groping for them, as I knelt and crawl'd 
About the room; and for three days I call'd 

x2 C..^w\c 
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Upon their names, aa though they could speak too, 
Till famine did vhat grief had fail'd to do." 

Having spoke ttus, he seiz'd with fieiy eyes 
That wretch again, his faast and sacrifice, 
And fitaten'd on the skull, over a groan, 
With teeth as strong as mastiff's on a bone. 

Ah, Pisa I thou that shame and scandal be 
To the sweet land that speaks the tongue of Si,*" 
Since Florence spareth thy vile neck the yoke. 
Would thai the very isles would rise, and choke 
Thy river, and drown every soul within 
Thy loathsome walls. ■ What if this TJgolin 
Did play the traitor, and give up (for so 
The rumour runa) thy castlea to the foe. 
Thou hadst no right to put to raok like this 
TTia children. Childhood innocency is. 
But that same innocence, and that man's name. 
Have damn'd thee, Pisa, to a Theban. fame.t 

This most affecting of all Dante's atories has bean told beautifnlly 
(ae I huTe rcmaiked elsewbere) hj ClianceT ; ' ' bnt lie bad not tlie 



• Tbe Italian for Tet. The country ie thne designated by the 
eommoneBb *ord in its langasge ; as in the case of ths French 
lAnguedoc, OF Language of Oc, — the old wocd in that quarter of 
France for ibe Bame affirmative. 

f Allndjng to the cruelties practised in the rofal Louse of Tbebes. 
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heaTt to finish it. He ref«ra for th« condasion to Lis ariginttl, 

the " grete poete of Itsille ;" adding, tint Dante vUl not Ml hia 

readeta a. eingle waid— tiiat in to S17, not aa atom of the cruelty. 

Our great gentle -kearted cunntryman, who lells Fortnae (hat 



adds a toneh of pathos ia the hebavionr of one of the children, 
which Dante does not seem to hare thought of : 

" Therfli Amy b J AmJj this child b*gan to arj. 

Till in hii hllur'i bu^e (lap) sdown bs ll^) 
And uid, ' PorsfftU, tether, I mogle die,' 

And Mutd Ui/alker, uid liied tbe umo dsj." 

^ j>pnuiu; Co CAe jl ulAor'a ' ' Storia from ikt 
Jtaliaa Poett" (in proee) Tol. i. p. *07. 

It «iU be a relief porbapa, to the r«ader, and iroold hava been 
a comfort to Chancer to Inow, what hiatorjhaa ainc« diBcovered, — 
namely, that the etor; of Ugolino i» reiy doabtful. 
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FROM Axiona 

Abiobtc doa not ■rite io ths iatcnse roanner of Dsote. He was a 
poet of other timea sod opinions ; mnch inferior to Dsnle, jet stUI k 
great poet of bii kind, trne to n&tnTe, mora nniTerad in his 
■ympatliiea, giving woaderfal Terijdmilitnde to the wildest fietJoDS, 
and fuU of » charming sue >a veil u force, thoogh enjojment 
wmetimM makes him diffne, and even a Uttle veak and langoid. 
This defect is not nnolwemUe in tlie eidtodn before ns, as far ss 
■tjle is coneemed ; llioiigh otherwise, and often in the style also, 
they are fall of ^irit of the most Tarions kind, both grave and 

MedoTO and Cloridano, which is a rariatjon of the ejaeode of 
Nina and Ewyaiiu in Tirgil, with beantofol additions, is a Btory 
id friendship and gratitode, and shews the poet's hearty belief in 

those Tiiiaes. That of AngelicaandHedoTOiintowhichit runs, is a 
story of lore, or rather of giriiah passion, sod eqnall; shows lustmth 
to the less senUinental impnlses of natnre, tepeciatly where he con- 
trasts his heroine's dotsge en the boj with her preTiose indifierence 
ic laiers of a grander sort, who doted on herself. But coqset and 
mere girl as she was, albeit a queen, this umple reference (o a fact 
tn the history and constitntion of haman nature, has rendered her 
nuurisge with the yonng Moor a fATonrite with all readers ; and 
the loTelf combined names of "Angelica and Hedoro" have be- 
oome almost lynonymDns with a "trne lover's Imot." 

The cironmstanees describod in these passages take plaoe daring 
the sapposed siege of Paris by the Saracen^ in the time of 
Charlemagne. The Saracen and Christian forces are assembled 
nndar the <dty walls, and the former have just sostained a defeat. 
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Au night, the Santcens, Id their batter'd statioiis, 
Feeling but ill secure, aad sore distreas'd. 
Gave w^y to tears, and groans, and lamentations. 
Only as huBh'd as might be, and supprees'd ; 
Some for the loss of fHends and of reUtiona 
Left on the field; others for want of rest, 
Who had been wounded and were fiir from home; 
But most for dread of what was yet to come. 

Among the rest two Moorish youths were there, 
Bom of a lowly stock in Ptolemais, 
"Whose story teems with evidence so rare 
Of tried affection, it must here find place. 
Their names Medoro and Cloridano were. 
They had shown Dardinel* the same true &ce. 
Whatever fortune waited on his lance, 
And now had cross'd the sea with him to France. 

The one, a hunter, used to every sl^. 
Was of the rougher make, but prompt and fleet: 
Medoro had a cheek of rosy dy^ 
Fair, and deUgbtful for its youth complete: 
Of all that came to that great chivaliy, 
None had a fece more lively or more sweet. 
Black eyes he had, and sunny cnrls of hair; 
He seem'd an angel, newly from the air. 
* One of the Saracen princsfi wko came sgainst Ch&rlemagne, 
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Theoe two, with othera, where the ramparts lay. 
Were keeping watch to guard against surprise. 
What time the Night, in middle of its way, 
Wondera at heaven with its drowsy eyes. 
Medoro there, in all he had to say, 
Could not but talk, with sadness and with sighs. 
Of Dardinel his lord; nay, feel remorse, 
Though guiltless, for his yet unburied corse. 

" Oh Oloridan," he said, " I try in vain 
To bear the thought; nor ought I, if I could. 
Think of a man like that, left on the plain 
For wolves and crows ! he, too, that was so good 
To my poor self ! How can he thus remain. 
And I stand here, sparing my wretched blood t 
Which, for his sake, might twenty times o'erflow. 
And yet not pay him half the debt I owe. 

" I will go forth, — I will, — and seek him yet. 
That he may want not a grave's covering; 
And God will grant, perhaps, that I may get 
E'en to the sleeping camp of the French king. 
So thou remain; for if my name is set 
For death in heav'n, thou mayst relate the thing; 
So that if fate cut short the glorious part, 
The world may know 'twas not for want of heart" 
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Struck vith amaze was Cloridan to see 
Sach heart, such love, such duty in a youth; 
And labour'd (for he lov'd him tenderly) 
To turn a thought so dangerous to them both ; 
But no — a sorrow of that high degree ' 
la no such thing to comfort or to soothe. 
Medoro was dispos'd, either to die, 
Or give his lord a grave wherein to lie. 

Seeing th»t nothing bent him or could more, 
Cloridan cried, " My road then shall be thine : — 
I too will join in such a work of love; 
I too would clasp a death-bed so divine. 
Life — pleasure — glory — what would it behove, 
Bemaining without thee, Medoro mine I 
Such death with thee would better for become me, 
Than die for grief, shouldst thou be taken &om me.* 

Thus both resolv'd, they put into their place 
The next on guard, and slip &om the redoubt. 
They cross the ditch, and in a little space 
Enter our quarters, looking round about. 
So little dream we of a Moorish face, 
Our camp is hush'd, and every fire gone out. 
'Twixt heapa of arms and carriages they creep. 
Up to the very eyea in wine and sleep. 
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Cloridan stopp'd awhile, and said, " Look here ! 
Occasions ara not things to let go by. 
Some of the race who cost onr lord so dear, 
Sorely, Medoro, by this arm most die. 
Do thou meanwhile beep watch, all eye and ear. 
Lest any one should oome: — Fll push on, I, 
And lead the way, and make through bed and board 
Au ample passage for thee with my sword." 

He said; and euter'd without more ado 
The tent where Alpheos lay, a learned Mara, 
Who had but lately come to court, and knew 
Fhymc, and magic, and a world of stars. 
This was a cast they Iiad not help'd him to : 
Indeed their flattens had been all a farce ; 
For he had found, that after a long life 
He was to die, poor man, beside hia wife : 

And now the cautious Saracen has put 
TTia sword, BB true as lancet, in his weasou. 
Four mouths close by are equally well shut. 
Before they can find time to ask the reason. 
Their names ore not in Torpin;" and I out 
Their lives aa short, not to be out of season. 

* Tlie anppoBed author of a &bn1oas hlatory of ChaTleinagne, to 
wbicli iba Italian nturatJTe poets are always Iialf-irouically r«fening 
aa Uisir anthoiit;. 
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Next Palidon died, a man of sntig resources, 
Who made up hiB bed between two boreee. 

They then arriT'd, where, pillowing his bead 
Upon a barrel, lay unhappy Grill. 
Much vow'd bad he, aad much believ'd indeed. 
That he, that blessed night, would sleep bis fill. 
The reckless Moor beheads him on bis bed, 
And wastes his blood and wine at the same 

spill: 
For be held quarts; and in his dreams that very 
Moment bad fill'd, but found his glass miscarry. 

Near Orill, a German and a Greek there lay, 
Andropono and Conrad, who had paas'd 
Much of the night <d fresco, in drink and jday; 
A single stroke ar-piece made it their last 
Happy, if they bad thought to play away 
Till daylight on their board his eye bad cast ! 
But &te determines all these matters still, 
Let us arrange them for her as we will. 

Like as a lion in a fold of sheep, 
Whom desperate hunger has made gaunt and spare, 
Kills, bleeds, devours, and mangles in a heap 
The feeble flock collected meekly there; . 
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So the fierce Pagan bleeds ua in onr sleep. 
And lajB about, and butchera eveiy vrbere : 
And now Medoro joins the dreadful sport, 
But scorns to strike among the meaner oort.* 

TTpoa a duke he came, La Brett, Trho slept 
Fast in his lad/s arms, embrac'd and fis'd ; 
Bo dose they were, so fondly had they kept. 
That not the air itself oould get betwixt. 
O'er both their necks at once the falchion swept. 
O happy death 1 cup too sweetly mii'd ! 
For as their bosoms and affections were. 
E'en so, I trust, their souls went joiu'd in air. 

Ardalio and Malindo next are slain, 
Friuoes whose race the Flemish sceptre wield : 
They had been just made knights by Charlemagne 
And had the liliesf added to their shield. 
Because, the hardest day of the campwgn, 
He saw them both turn blood-red in the field. 
Lands, too, he said he'd give ; and would have done it, 
Had not Medoro put his veto on it. 

* The alangbter comniitted bj thtae jooag friend^ esped&U; hj 
Uedoio, j>ra agunst ooe'* fedings ; but it is too tme, bIm t to 
Dttnrs, in the ;et eiistiiig DooditioD of noietji and AdMto imtbt 
banllu > luit of tiM kind. 

t The ami* of PranoB, 

C.,l.;eJj,GOOglC 
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The wily sword was reoclimg now the ring 
Of the paviliona of the peers,— the fence 
Of the more high pavilion of the bing. 
They were his guard by turns. The Saracens 
Here make a halt, and think it fit to bring 
Their slaughter to a close, and get them hence; 
Since it appears impossible to make 
So wide a circuit, and find none awake. 

They might have got much booty if they chose. 
Bat now to get clean off is their great good. 
Cloridan leads as heretofore, and goea 
Picking the safest way out that he could. 
At last (hey come, where, amidst shields aud bows, 
And swords, and spears, in one great plash of blood, 
Lie poor and rich, the monarch and the slav^ 
And men and horses, heap'd withoat a grave. 

The horrible mixture of the bodies there, 
{For all the field was reeking round about) 
Would have made vain their melancholy care 
Till day-time, which 'twaa beat to do without, 
Had not the Moon, at poor Medoro's prayer, 
Put &om a darksome cloud her bright horn out 
Medoro to the beam devoutly rais'd 
His head, and thus petition'd as he gazed : — 
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*' O holy qu©6D, who by our ancestors 
Justly wert worshipp'd by a triple n&me; 
Who ahow'st m heaVn, and earth,aad hell, thy po'weTS 
Ajid beauteous &ce, another and the same; 
And who in forests, thy old iavourite bowers. 
Art the great huntress, following the game; 
Show me, I pray thee, where my sovereign lies, 
Wlio while he lived found iarour in thine eyes."* 

At this, whetlier 'twas chanoe or faith, the moon 
Parted .the cloud, and issued with a stoof^ 
Fair, as when first she kiss'd Endymion, 
And to his arms gave herself naked up. 
The city, at tliat light, burst forth and shone, 
And both the camps, and all the plain aud slope. 
And the two hills that rose on either quarter, 
Far firom the walls, Montlery aad Montmartre. 

Most brilliantly of all the lustre shower'd 
Where lay the son of great Almontes, dead. 
Medoro, weeping, went to his dear lord. 
Whom by his shield he knew, of white and red, 

* Agreeabljto the papular notions of tiieUme inwUdi he wrote, 
ArioBbi makes no dirtinction, h to appellation, betneen existing 
HnJiDiuetans and the Psgaag of antiqnity, mil ascrilveB to l^e 
former a particular fancy for the worHhip of ths Triple Goddea*. 
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The bitter tears bathed all hia &ce, und pour'd 
From either eye, like founta along their bed. 
So sweet his ways, bo sweet his sorrows were, 
They might have atopt the very winds to hear. 

But low he wept, and scarcely audible; 
Not that he cared what a surprise might cost. 
From any dread of dying; for he still 
Felt a contempt for life, pud wiaVd it lost; 
But from the fear, lest ere he could fulfil 
His pious business there, it might be crost. 
Kais'd on their shoulders is the crownM load; 
And shared between them thus, they take their road. 

With the dear weight they make what speed 
they may, 
Like an escaping mother to a birth; 
And now comes he, the lord of life and day. 
To take the stars hora heaVn, the shade from earth ; 
When the young Scottish prince,* who never lay 
Sleeping, when things were to be done of worth. 
After continuing the pursuit all night 
Came to the £eld with the first morning light. 

And with him cam^ about him and behind, 
A troop of knights, whom they oould see from far, 

* Zerbiuo, one of tlie allies of Charleuuigiie. 
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AU met npon the road, in the same miod 
To search the field for precious spoils of war. 
"Brother," said Cloridan, "we miiBt needs, I find. 
Lay down our load, and tiy how fleet we are. 
It would be hardly wise to have it said. 
We lost two living bodies for a dead" 

And off he shook his harden, with that word. 
Fancying Medoro would do just the same ; 
But the, poor boy, who better lov'd his lord, 
Took on hia shoulders all the weight that came. 
The other ran, as if with one accord, 
Not guessing what had made his fellow lame. 
Had he, he would have dared, not merely one, 
But heaps of deaths, rather than fled alone. 

The knights, who were detemun'd that those 

Should either yield them prisoners or die, 
Dispera'd themselves, and without more ado 

Seiz'd every pass which they might issue by. 
The chief himself rode on before, and drew 
Nearer and nearer with a steadiast eye; 
For seeing them betray such marks of fear, 
'Twas plain that in those two no Meiida WBr« 
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There was an old forest there in those days. 
Thick with o'ershadowing trees and underwood, 
Which, like a labTrinth, ran into a maze 
Of narrow paths, and made a solitude. 
The fliera reckoned on its friendly ways, 
For giving them close coTert while pursued ; — 
But he that loves these chants of mine in rhyme, 
May chvise to hear the rest another time,* 

None knows the heart in which he may confide, 
As long as he sits high on Fortune's wheel; 
For friends of all sorts then are by his side, 
Who show him all the self-same face of zeal : 
But let the goddess roll him from his pride, 
The flattering set are off upon their heel ; 
And he who lov'd him in his heart alone 
Stands firm, and will, even when life is gone. 

If eyes could see the heart as well as &£e, 
Many a great man at court who tramples others, 
And many an humhle one in little grace. 
Would change their destiny for one another's; 
This would mount up into the highest place^ 
That go and help the scullions and their mothers. 
* Tha eigLteeaUi canto of the Oriando Furioto heia t«[nuiuites, 
&Tid the nineteeutli commenceB. 
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But turn we to Medoro, good and true, 
Who lor'd hia lord, whatever fate could do. 

The unhappy youth, now in the thickest way 
Of all the wood, would fain Lave hidden close; 
But the dead weight that on his shouldera lay, 
Hampers hia path, whichever side he goes. 
Strange to the coontty too, he goes astray. 
And turns and tratuples 'midst the brakes and boughs. 
Meanwhile his friend, less burden'd for the race. 
Has got in safety to a distant place. 

Cloridan came to where he heard no more 
The hue and cry that sent him tike a dart; 
But when he tum'd about and miss'd Medore, 
He seem'd to have deserted hia own heart. 
" Good God I" he cried ; " not to see this before ! 
How could I be BO mad ) How could I part 
With thee, Medoro, and come driving here. 
And never dream I left thee, how or where 1" 

So saying, he returns with bitter sighs 
Into the tangled wood, by the same path. 
And keeps it narrowly with yearning eyes. 
And treads with zeal the track of his own death. 
And all the while, horses he hears, and cries, 
' And threatening voicee that take short his breath : 
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And last of all he hears, aod aoyr can see, 
Medoro, presa'd about with oavalry. 

They are a hnudred, and all round him. He, 
While the chief cries to take him prieoner, 
Turns like a wheel, and feces valiantly 
All that would seize him, leaping here and there, 
Now to an elm, an oak, or other tree, 
Nor ever parte he with his burden dear. 
See ! — he has laid it on the ground at last, 
The better to controul and keep it &3t. 

Like as a bear, whom men in mountains start 
In her old stony den, and dare, and goad, 
Stands o'er her children with uncertain heart. 
And roars for i^e and sorrow in one mood ; 
Anger incites her, and her natural part, 
To use her nails, and bathe her lips in blood ; 
Love melts her, and for all her angiy roar. 
Holds back her eyes to look on those she bore. 

Cloridan knows not how to give his aid, 
And yet he must, and die too : — that he knows: 
But ere he changes from alive to dead, 
He casts about to settle a few foes : 
He takes an arrow, — one of his best made, — 
And works so well in secret, that it goes 
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Into & Scotchman's head, right to the brams. 
And jerka hia lifeless fingers from the reins. 

The horsemen in conAision tnm about, 
To see by what strange hand their fellow died. 
When a new shaft's in middle of the rout. 
And the man tumbles by his fellow's side. 
He was juBt wondering, and calling out. 
And Baking questions, filming as he cried j 
The arrow comes, and dashes to his throat. 
And cuts him short in middle of his note. 

Zerbin, the leader of the troop, could hold 
His rage no longer at this new surprise, 
But darting on the boy, with eyes that roU'd, 
'\ You shall repent this insolence," he cries; 
Then twisting with his haad those locks of gold. 
He drags him back, to see him as he dies; 
But when he sets his eyes on that sweet &ce. 
He could not do it, 'twas so hard a case. 

The youth betook him to his prayers, and said, 
" For Ood's sake, sir, be not so merciless 
As to prevent my burying the dead : 
'Tis a king's body that's in this distress : 
Think not I ask from any other dread; 
Life could give me but little happiness. 

Caugk 
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All the life now which I desire to have, 
la just enough to give my lord a grave. 

" If you've a Thebaa heart, and birds of prey 
Miist Lave their food before your n^ can cool, 
I'east them on me; only do let me lay 
Hie limba in earth, that has been uaed to rule." 
So spake the young Medoro, in a way 
To turn a rock, it was so beautiful. 
Aa for the prince, so deeply was he moVd, 
That all at once he pardon'd and he lov'd. 

A ruffian, at this juncture, of the band. 
Little restrain'd by what restrain'd the rest. 
Thrust with his laace across the suppliant's hand, 
And pierc'd his delicate and faithful breast. 
The act, — in one too under hia command, — 
Diapleas'd the princely chief, and much diatress'd; 
The more so, as the poor boy dropp'd his bead, 
And fell so pale that all belie v'd him dead. 

Such was his grief, and such was hia disdain, 
That crying out, " The blood be on his head I" 
He tum'd in wrath, to give the thrust again ^ 
But the false villain, ere the words were said. 
Put spurs into his horse and fled amain. 
Stooping his rascal shoulders, as he fled. 
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Cloridan, when he sees ]Uedoro fitll, 

Leftps from the wood, and cornea defying all ; 

And casta awaj his bow, and almost mad, 
Goea Blashing round among bis enemies. 
Bather for death, than any hope he had 
Of cutting his revenge to ita fit size. 
His blood soon oolour'd many a dripping blade. 
And he perceives with pleasure that he dies j 
And so his Btrmgth being fiiirly at an end, 
He lets huDBelf fall down beside bis Mend. 

The troop then follow'd where their chief had goim, 
Pursuing his stem chase among the trees. 
And leave the two companions there alone. 
One surely dead, the other scarcely less. 
Long time Medoro lay without a groan, 
Losing his blood in such large quantities. 
That life would surely have gone out at last. 
Had not a helping hand been coming past. 



I 
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THB SKqum. OT THE PBBOjmiNO BTOBT. 

There came by chance a damsel passing there, 
Cloak'd like a peasant, to eschew surprise, 
But of a rojal presence, and so &ir, 
As well befaov'd her keep grave maiden eyes. 
Tis 80 long since I told you news of her, 
Perhaps jom know her not in this disgnise. 
This, you must know then, waa Angelica, 
Frond daughter of the Khan of great Cathay. 

You know the magic ring, and her diatressl 
Well, when she had recorcr'd this same ring. 
It so increased her pride and haughtiness, 
She seem'd too high for any living thing.* 
She goes alone, desiring nothing less 
Than a companion, even though a king: 
She even scorns to recollect the fiame 
Of one Orlando, or his very name. 

But, above all, she hates to recollect 

That she had taken to Rinaldo sOj't 

* The ling conferred the power of iDTuibilitj. 
t Another of the Peeia or FHladina of ChorleiDiigiie, MODDd only 
in renown to OrUndo. 
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She thinks it the last ^aat of self-respect. 

Pure d^radation, to have look'd bo low 

" Such arrogance," said Cupid, " mnat be checfe'd." 

The little God betook him with his bow. 

To where Medoro lay, and standing by, 

Held the shaft ready with a lurking eye. 

Now when the princess saw the youth all pale. 
And found him grieving with his bitter wound. 
Not for what one so young tn^ht well bewail. 
But that his king should not be laid in groimd. 
She felt a something, strange and gentle, steal 
Into her heart by some new way it found. 
Which touch'd its hardness, and tum'd all to grace; 
And more so, when he told her all his case. 

And calling to her mind the little arts 
Of heating, which she learnt in India, 
(For 'twas a study valued in those parts, 
Even for those who were in sovereign sway. 
And yet so easy, too, that like the heart's, 
'Twas more inherited than learnt, they say,) 
She cast about, with herbs and balmy juices. 
To save so feir a life for all its usee. 

And thinking of an herb that caught her eye 
As she was coming, in a pleasant plain. 
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(Whether 'twas panacea, dittany, 
Or some such herb accounted sovereign 
Por etaunchiug blood quickly aud tenderly, 
And winning out all spasm and bad pain,) 
She found it not lar off, and gathering some, 
Retum'd with it to save Medoro's bloom. 

In coming back she met upon the way 
A shepherd, who was riding through the wood 
To find a heifer that had gone astray, 
And been two days about the aolitude. 
She took him with her where Medoro lay, 
Now feebler than he was, with loss of blood : 
So much he lost, and drew bo hard a breath, 
That he was now fost fikding to his death. 

Angelica got off her horse in haat^. 
And made the shepherd get aa fast from his; 
She ground the herbs with stones, and then expreas'd 
With her white hands the balmy milkiness. 
Then dropp'd it in the wound, and bath'd his 

breast, 
His aidea, and spine, and all that was amiaa : 
And of such virtue was it, that at length 
The blood was stopp'd, and he look'd round with 

strength. 
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At lost he gnt npon th« ahe^^erd's horse, 
But 'would not quit the place till he had seen. 
Laid in the ground his lord and master's corse ; 
And Cloridan lay with it, who had been 
Smitten so fetally with sweet remorae. 
He then obeys the «ill of the fiur queen ; 
And she, for Teiy pity of his lot, 
Goes and stays with him &\ the shepherd's eot. 

Ifor would she leave hiro, she esteem'd him so. 
Till she had seen him well with her own eye; 
So full of pity did her bosom grow, 
Smoe first she saw him iiuut and like to die. 
Seeing his manners now, and beauty too. 
She felt ber heart yearn somehow inwardly; 
She felt her heart yearn somebow, till at laut 
Twas all on fire, and burning warm and &st. 

The shepherd's house was good enon^ and neat, 
A little shady cottage in a dell : 
The man had just rebuilt it all oomplete. 
With room to spare, in case more births befel. 
There with such knowledge did the lady treat 
Her handsome patient, that he soon grew well; 
But not before she felt, on her own part, 
A secret wound much greater in her heart. 
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Much greater was the wouad, and deeper &r, 
The inviBible arrow made in her beart-striogs; 
'Twss &om Medoro'i) loveXj eyes and hair; 
'Twas from the naked archer with the wings. 
She feels it now ; ahe feels, and jet can bear 
Another's lees than her own sufferings. 
She thinks not of herself : ^e thinks alone 
How to cure him, hj whom she is andone. 

The more hia wound recovers and gets ease, 
Her own grows worse, and wideaiB day by day. 
The youth gets welt; the lady languishes, 
!Now warm, now cold, as fitful fevers play. 
Hb beauty heightens like the flowering trees ; 
She, miserable creature, melts away 
Like the weak snow, which some wann sun has found 
Fall'n, out of season, on a rising ground. 

And must she speak at last, rather than diel 
And must she plead without another's lud ) 
She must, she must; the vital moments fly — 
She lives — she dies, a passion-wasted maid. 
At'length she burst all ties of modesty; 
Her tongue explains her eyes; the words are said; 
And she asks pity nndemeatb that blow, 
Which he perhaps that gave it, did not know. 
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Count OrUutto ! O King Sacripant !* 
That fame of ^oura, say, what avails it ye i 
That lofty honour, those great deeds ye vaunt. 
Say, what'i their value with the lovely ehe ? 
Show me — recal to memory, (for T caa't,) 
Show me, I beg, one single courtesy 
That ever she vouchgafed ye, &r or near, 
For all yeVe done and have endured for her. 

And you, if you could come to life again, 
Agrican, how hard 'twould seem to you. 
Whose love was met by nothing but disdain. 
And vile repulses, shocking bo go through \f 
Ferragus I O thousands, who in vain 
Did all that loving and great hearts could do. 
How would ye feet to see, with all her charms. 
This thaukleas creature in a stripling's arms ! 

The young Medoro had the gathering 
Of the first kiss on lips untouch'd before, 

* Bacripant was king of Circasada. 

't' The coartahip of ADgtlica b; Agrican, King of Tartar;, njlh 
a conntleHa arm; behind tim to enforce it, attracted the nqtice uf 
Milton. 

" Suoh TorcH met not, nor » nids ■ cunp. 
When Agricsn, with ill hie northern powen, 
Bsrieged Albmcca, u romuot* tell. 
The oit^ of Oallaphroae, froin whsjuie to win 
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For never since her beauty bluah'd with spring, 
Had passion's self dared aught except adors. 
To render the fond step an honest thing, 
The priest was call'd to read the aerrice o'er, 
{For -without marriage what can come but strife T)* 
And the bride-mother was the shepherd's wife. 

All was perform'd, in short, that could be so 
III such a place, to make the nuptials good ; 
Nor did the happy pair think fit to go. 
But spent the month and more within the wood. 
The lady to the stripling seem'd to grow; 
His step her step, his eyes her eyes pursued; 
Nor did her love lose any of its zest, 
Though she was always hanging on his breast. 

In doors and out of doom, by night, by day, 
She had the charmer by her side for ever : 
Morning and evening they would stn^ away, 
Now by some field, or little tufted river; 
They chose a cave in middle of the day. 
Perhaps not less agreeable or clever 
Than Dido and ^neas found to screen them, 
When storm aud tempest would have rush'd between 

* A banter on the most liatitfred of all snbjeda. 
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And all thia while there was not a smooth tre^ 
That drew from Btream or fount its gentle pith, 
Nor stone leaa hard than stonee are apt to he. 
But they would find a knife to carve it ^rith. 
And in a thousand places you might see. 
And on the walls about yon and beneath, 
Akobuca amp ACedobo, tied in one. 
As man]' ways as lover's knots conld run. 

And when they thought they had outspent their 

Angelica the royal took her way, 

She and Medoro, to the Indian clime, 

To crown him king of her feir realm, Cathay. 
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Fkahoibdo Bebki, one of the most popular wits anA poflta of Italy, 
flourished in the fifteenth cectury at the courts of Clement the 
' Seventh and Aleaaandro Ae Medici, A tragical atoiy naed (O be 
told of his having beeo poisoued by Aleaaandro, for Tefaaing to 
adminiater a like death to the poisoner'a brother ; tmt nobody now 
belieyea it. Bemi was related to Cardinal BibHena, who wrote one 
of the earlieat Italian comediea ; but l^e cardinal, in apite of his 
oomedy and hia kinsmanahip, did nothing for him; and he got aa 
little from hia eminence'a nephew, hia heir; he therefore entered 
the serrice of the pope's datary, which he ultimately quitted to 
reaide on a amall eanonry ha poaaaeasd at Plorence ; where he died, 
after a life of ease and good-fellowship, varied with aeriona as well 
as lively studies. 

Bern! was a real poet, grave aa well aa ga; ; bat unfortunately 
he waa thrown on one of the coimptest ages of Italy, and conde- 
Bcended to writs many things unworthy of the finer parts of his 
genius, to amuae a dissolute nobility. He wrote such pure, un- 
aSected Tuscan, and his manner in his lighter pieces was so ei- 
quiutely naEii«, fuUof Ihoae unexpected torus in which Carelessness 
and aignifieaace'meet, that although Fulci began it, andMarol and 
Ia Fontaine excelled in it in France, it was caJled after his name 
among his countrymen, by whom it is still known as the ' ' Ber- 
neeqne" st;>le. It had many followers who became celebrated, such 
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u Calk, MoUa, PinimoU, Uanra, and othen, most of Ibai 
friendi of hii, uid memben of k clab called Vuie-DRSwn 
{Tiffiutiaoli), who Mch took the name of sarosUiiDg in conceiix 
vith wIiM-mtkiDg. The; protwblj compoaed (next to our Gliu- 
betbaii dob at the " Hermaid,") the moat brilliant aaBemblagt d 
wits that Emope haa Been, not excepting thoee of Charlea tlu 
Secoad'a time, or (he coteries of the Clmoliena and Cfaspelles. 
TcJtaire profiled greatl; bj this etjle ; and nolmd; needs to If 
reminded what loatre it has receired from the pen of Lord Byron. - 

But the greatcot and beet work of Berni, after all, wat 
modernizslian of Boiardo'i beautiful old poem, the Orlandf 
Intianu>ralo, in whieh he eihibited a geniaa of the most soliJ 
description. Indeed, it ia a production unique in the bietory of 
letters, having eonteated the palm of saperioritj with ita original. 
The ataJUas here attempted in Bogliah, form put of the aiilj- 
seTeDth canto of thia work, fiemi inaerted diem ia the account of 
a Fairg Palaet, in which the fine old poet had bronght his knighte 
together to lead a loinriona life of daninng and lo-ve-makiiig. 
i-emodeller introduces himself ae a " certain Plorantine," living in 
the BUne age, and brought here for the eame psrpoee of doing as he 
pleased (for that waa t^e order of the house); onljhiB pleasure was, 
not to dance, or trouble himself with action of anj kind, but to tie 
in bed and do nothing, his bnun and all hie other faenltiee, having, 
he sajB, been worn out b; eternal writing and eorreapoDdeace, as 
aeoretar; to the aforesaid pope'a datary, a prdate whose office it 
waa to date the papal bulla, and to do a world of chancer; bnsinesg 
lieaideB. Bemi was a man unfit for basinesa of any kind, except te | 
write poetrj and enjoy himself; and accordingly ha here gives a 
lodicrooB aoconnt of his official toils, and of the Iniuriona revenge 
betook of them oat of the very prostration of big powers. Some dull I 
biographers have taken the caricature for a bieloiy of his actual way | 
of life ; whereas, though it is not to be doubted that he could be 
laiy enough when be chose, he mnat have been anything bnt a 
sluggard in ordinary, hia company baring been in the gceateal 
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reqaast during the spr[ghtlieat period of Italian wit, beeidea bis 
having been a lisiMr of diTers citisB, and re-written ths vhole of 
Boiardo'a potm, wtioh is a long one. 

It hu been gnppoBed, and I cannot liolp tMnking jnstJj, tJiat 
Thomson owed the idea of his charming Cattle of Indolence to 
this fannj' of Bemi's. Mr. Btewart Rose, in hia abstract of t)ie 
new Orlando /BBomomio (p. iliv), donbte whether the aathor 
of the Seatota was nfEeieDtlr canTerrant with Italian poetry ; 
bnt Bnrelf, whether be waa ooDTerBant with it oi not (and the pro- 
bahilit;, I shonlil think, was the other wa;), he vko had been 
intjmate with so many scholars of all kinds, and who had also 
travelled in Italy himself, and conld hare rtqoired nothing hot a 
hint for a fiction so congenial, might, or lather mnlt, baie heard of 
Bern! often enough for anch a result. 

Thomson, a notorious liec in bed, waa fifteen years wri.ting his 
CalUe of IndoUnM ; and he is said to bare been seen in Ms 
garden at Bicbmond eating a peach off a tree with hia hands in his 
waistcoat pockets. I donbt if the big, bat not corpulent Berui 
ever went so. far on the wrong side of actiTity as that. 

AuoMG the rest a Florentine there came, 

A boon companion, of a gentle kin. 
I say a Florentine, although the name 

Had taken root some time in Cosentin, 
Where his good father ivedded a fair dame, 

And pitcb'd his tent. The place he married in 
Was oall'd Blbbiena, aa it is at present; 
A spot npon the Amo, very pleasant. 

Nigh to this place wax Lamporecchio (scene 
Of great Masetto's gardening recreations); 

2 Cud-jk- 
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There wm oar hero bora ; — then, tiH nineteesi. 
Bred up in Florence, not on the best ratioits; 

Then, it plefts'd God, settled at Borne; I mean. 
Drawn tliere by hopes from one of his relations; 

Who, though a cardinal, and Pope's right amij 

Did the poor devil neither good nor harm.* 

This great man's heir vonchaafed him them his 
grace. 

With whom he &red as he was wont to &re; 
Whence, finding himself still in sorrj case. 

He thon^t he might as well look oat elsewhere; 
So hearing people wish they had a place 

With the good Datary of St Peter's chair, 
A thing they talt'd of with a perfect unction. — 
Place get he did in that eochanting fiinction. 

* This Tw At CirdintJ-BibtucDa atorttajA, who had been tutu 
to Leo X., md posMSKd great inflneoee. He seemi to hMv been 
fond of complimuitiiig the dudntemtedDcai of his frieDdg b; dnsg 
nothing for them. He ww Tery intimite with Aiioeto, and there- 
fore did nothing for him; u the great poet himself has intuisled 
in hi* Satirtt. Haj, when Leo isned hi« Ball, seenriDg the pro- 
perty of the Orlando Pwrioto to ita author, "Deoi BibWena," 
ta,j% Ariosto, " eipedit*! the matter for me— at my own expense." 
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This -waa & buBineea which he thought he knew ; 

Alaa ! he found he didn't know a bit of it ; 
Nothing went right, slave as he might, and stew; 

And yet he never, somehow, could get quit <^it; 
The more he did, the more he had to do ; 

Desk, shelves, hands, arms, whatever could admit 
of it, 
Were always stuff'd with letters and with dockets, 
Tumitig his brains, and bulging out his pockets. 

Luckless in all, perhaps not worth his hirc^ 
He even mias'd the few official sweets; 

Some petty tithes assiga'd him did but tire 
Hia patience ; nU was always on their sheets. 

Now 'twas bad harveste, now a flood, now fire, 
Now dev'l himself, that hinder'd hia receipts. 

There were some fees his dnej — God knows, not 

No matter; — never did he touch a penny. 

The man, for all that, was a happy manj 

Thought not too mnch ; indnlg'd no gloomy fit. 

Folia wiflh'd him well. Prince, peasant, artisan. 
Every one loVd him; for the rogue had wit, 

And knew bow to amnse. His fancy ran 
Un thousands of odd things, on which he writ 

z2 C.oi)g\c 
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Certain mad waggeries in tlie shape of poems. 
With strange elaboratdons of their proems.*' 

Choleric he iras withal, when fools reproT'd him • 
Free of his tougae, as he was &ank of heart ; 

Ambition, avarice, neither of them mov'd him ; 
True to his word; caressii^ without art; 

A loTer to excess of those that lov'd him; 
Yet if he met with hate, could play a part 

Which ahow'd the fiercest he had found his mate ; 

Stilt he was proner far to love than hate. 

In person he was big, yet tight and lean, 

Had long, thin legs, big uose, and a large &oe ; 

Eyebrows which there was little space between ; 
Deep-set, blue eyes; and beard in such good case. 

That the poor eyes woTild scarcely have been seen. 
Had it been suffer'd to forget ite plaoe; 

But not approving beards to that amount, 

The owner b^rought it to a sharp acoomit; 

But of all things, all servitude loath'd he; 

Why then should fete have wound him in its bands ? 

* Berui introdneed a faahion amcmg tha irits of vriUng on the 
moat nnpromudDg BabjectA, ftiid shoving how mach oould be Dude 
out of them. Among his (hemes vere " Fnueea of being in Debt," 
"OfthePUgne,"*)!. 
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Freedom Beem'd made for him, yet Btrange to see, 
Sis lot Tas always in another's haads; 

Hia t who had always thirsted instantly 
To disobey commands, because commands I 

Xjofl to bis own free will, the man was glad 

To farther yours. Command him, he went mad. 

Tet field-sports, dic^ cards, balls, and such like 

courses. 
Things which he might be thought to set store 

Gave him but little pleasure. He liked horses; 

But was content to let them please his eye, 
Buying them squaring not with his resources; 

Therefore his sv/mtmem honum was to lie 
Stretch'd at full length; — yea, frankly be it said. 
To do DO single thing but lie in bed. 

'Twas owing all to that infernal writing. 

Body and brain had borne such grievous rounds 
Of kicks, cufis, floors, from copying and inditing. 

That he could find no balsam for his wounds, 
No harbonr for his wreck, half so inviting 

As to lie still, fiu" from all sights and sounds. 
And so, in bed, do nothing on God's earth, 
But try and give his senses a new birth. 
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Bed, bed's the thing, \y Hear'n ! (thoB would he sw«t: 
Bed is 7oar only work ; your only duty. 

Bed b one's gown, on^a slippers, one's aTm-chair, 
Old coat; you're not a&aid to spoil its beauty. 

lATge yon may liave it, ioog, wide, brown, or £ur, 
Down-bed or nuttreas, jnst as it may RTtiti ye; 

Then take your clothes o^ turn in, stretch, lie doubk 

Be but in bed, you're quit of earthly trouble. 

Borne to the fiiity palace then, but tir'd 
Of seeing so much dancing, he withdrew 

Into a distant room, and there desir'd 

A bed might be set up, handsome and new. 

With all the oomfcarts that the case requii'd — 
Mattresses hnge, and pillows not a few. 

Put here and there, in ord«' that no ease 

Might be found wanting to cheeks, arms, or knees. 

The bed was eight feet wide, lovely to see. 

With white sheets, and fine curtaina, aad rich loops, 

Things vastly soothing to calamity ; 

The coverlet hung light in silken droops; 

It mi^t have held six people easily, 

But he dislik'd to lie in bed by groups. / 

A. large bed to himself; — that was his notion; 

With room enough to swim in, like the ocean. 
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In this retreat there join'd him a good soul, 

A. Freuduuan, one who had been long at court, 

An admirable cook ; though, on the whole, 
Sis gains of his deserts had fallen short. 

For him was made, cheek, as it were, by jowl, 
A second bed of the same noble Bort^ 

Yet not ao close, but that the folks were able 

To set between the two a dinnet-table. 

Here was BorVd up, on tmow-white table-cloths, 
Ever;' the daintiest possible comestible 

la the French taste (all others being Qoths), 
Dishes alike delightful and digestible j 

Only our scribe chose syrups, soups, and brothfi, 
The smalleat trouble being a detestable 

Bore, into which not ev'n his dinner led him ; 

Therefore the servants always came, and fed him. 

Nothing at these times but his head was seen; 

The coverlet oame dose beneath his ohiu; 
And then, from out the bottle or tureen. 

They fill'd a silver pipe, which he let in 
Between his lips, all easy, smooth, and clean. 

And so he fill'd his phlloRophic skin : 
For not a finger all the while he stirr'd; 
Nor, lest his tongue should tire, scarce uttor'd word. 
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The name of that same cook wu Master Pierre :* 
He told a tale well, somethmg short and ligbt. 

Quoth acribe, " Those people that keep dancing there. 
Have little wit" Quoth Pierre, " You're very right' 

And then he told a tale, or homm'd an air ; 
Then took a sup of something, or a bite ; 

And then he tum'd himself to sleep; and then 

Awoke and ate; and then he slept again. 

This was their mode of living, day hy day ; 

'Twixt food and sleep their moments softly apan; 
They took no note of time and tide, not they ; 

Feast, fiwt, or working-day, they held all one ; 
Kever disputed one another's say; 

Never heard bell, never were told of dun. 
It was particularly nnderstood, 
No news was to be brought them, bad or good. 

* He is called Maestro Pier, and Piero Buffetta (Buffet), in Berni's 
Hisc«lluieoiu Poami, and app«an to liave been veil knaim. Oor 
author, beadei other piecea, addnued to him one in praise of 
Aristotle, in which ha UuneTits, that the great philosopher, amoiut 
the other marrelB of his geoiDS, had not benefited mankind with a 
treatise on cookerj. 

'•ObDio,aI»enidaltll cbe noa nmpne 
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)ut, above all, uo writing vas knovn there, 
No pen and ink, no pounce-tojc Oh, my God ! 

Like ioada and snakes we Bbunn'd 'em ; like despair, 
Xiike death, like judgment, like a fieij rod; 

So green the wounds, so dire the memories were, 
"Left by that rack of ten long yeara and odd, 

"Which tore out of bis very life and senses 

The most undone of all amanuenses. 

One more thing I may note, that made the day 

Pass well; one custom, not a little healing; 
Which was, to look above us, as we lay, 

And count the spots and blotches in the ceUing : 
Noting what shapes they took to, and which way, 
And where the plaster threaten'd to be peeling; 
Whether the spot look'd new, or old, or what; 
Or whether 'twas, in fiict, a spot or not.* 

* Such readers of Italian aa possess Bemi's Orlando Tnnaraoraio, 
maf possibly obsene, thst in tUs last stanza I have departed a 
little from the origiiial ; blotches and spots in eeilings being things 
less difficult to conceive in the honsea of modern European genttj 
th»n the beams and rafters of those in the time of the poet. I have 
modified a sentence or too in Ariosto for a different reuoo. 
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THE CUHATE AND HIS BISHOP. 

PROH THE FRENCH. WBITTEH DCBINO THE 0£.I> BxaOI 

On boBuaesa cali'd from his abode, 
A curate jogged along the road. 
In patient leanneea jogg'd his m&re ; 
The curate, jogging, breath'd a prayer; 
And jog^ng as she &c'd the meads, 
Hia maid, behind him, told her beada, 

Thej hear a carriage; it o'ertakes 'em; 
With grinding noise and dust It rakea 'em ; 
'Tis he himself! they know his port; 
My Lord the Bishop, bound to court. 
Beside him, to help meditation. 
The lady aits, his young relation. 

The carriage stops I the curate do& 
TTia hat, and bows ; the lady coughs : 
The prelate bends hia lordly eyes, 
And "How now, sir !" in wrath he criea; 

* I hsTfl fo^otten the Dune of Uia author horn irhooi I tnmi- 
lated ib.it jm iTe^ml. 
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THE CDllATB AHD HI8 BISHOP. 

" Wliat ! choose the very Kiog's highway, 
And ride with girls in open day I 
Good heftT'ns! what next will curates dol 
My iancy shudders at the view. — 
Crirl, cover up your horrid stocking : 
Waa ever seen a groop bo shoiiing !" 

" My Lord," replies the blushing man, 
"Pardon me, pray, and pardon Anne; 
Oh deem it, good my lord, no sin : 
I had no coach to put her in." 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 

PKOH THS LTHTBIK OP BOILEAU. 

Tbk tnbjeot of tlie I/iUrin (the Lectern, or Reading DatL) is » i&- 
pDU betwMH tha Chanter uid Treuarer (or Dean) of a Cathedtil 
Ch&pel ID Parii, napectlDg the right of baling a desk of thtl i 
dewriptioa in (h« Choir, and of giriiig the benediction. If Ut , 
Chanter esn meeeed in publiclj ^Ting the benediction to the Dai i 
himself; he thinks he shall establish tliat prifilege vithant fiirlier 
tnmble : on tha other hand, if the Dean can get the start of bim, 
and bleaa the Chanter, hii predominance is secured for ever. ' 

Luokil; (oi the Dean, irhencTer he and the Chanter are together, 
and a mnltilnde assembled, he enjo^ from prescription, the 
greater inflnenee; and how he gains his end aocordinglf, is set 
forth in the ensuing Battle of the Books, vhiah is the original of 
Birift's prose satire. Boilean is qnit« at home in it. It giTcs hin 
an opportunity, as Warton DbserrsH, of indalging in his fitTOoriCe 
pwtiine of lidicaling bad anthers. This perhaps is the lireliest 
and most inTentJre passage in all the Lntrin; and it may be fikirlj 
pitted againet the Battle of the Beani and Ladies in the Rape a/ 
the Lode, being at once more satirical, probable, and foil of lifi^ 
If Pope's mock-heroic excels in delicacy and fimc; {which I cannot 
but think it does, out and ont), Boilean's ma; la; olaim to a jollier 
and robnster spirit of ridicule, and to a greater portion of what the 
Prenoh call m 



Meaitwhile the Canons, &t from all this noise, 
"With rapid mouthfuls urge the hungiy joys: 
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"With flowing cups and irritating gait, 
Their thirst by turns tiiey lay and they exalt : 
Fei-vent they feed, with palate and with eye; 
Through all its oaTcmii gapea a monstrous ven'soi 



To these Fame cornea, and hastens to relate 
The hiw oonsulted and the threaten'd fate : 
Up starts the chief, and cries " Consult we too !" 
With bile and claret stroTe his sudden hue. 
Groans Everard from the board untimely torn, 
But ](ar away among the test is borne. 

A short and secret passage knew the band; 
Through this they ruffle, and soon reach the stand, 
Where Barbin, bookseller of equal eye. 
Sella good and bad to all who choose to buy. 
Proud up the platform mount the Taliaut train 
Making loud way, when lo! so fates ordain. 
As proud, and loud, and close at hand are seen 
The fervid squadron, headed by the Dean. 
The chiefs approaching, show a turbid grace; 
They measure with their eyes, they fume, they face ; 
And, had they hoofe, had paw'd upon the place. 

Thus two proud bulls, whom equal fiames surprise 
For some &ir heifer with her Juno's eyes. 
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F(M^t their pasture, meet witli horrid bo^rs. 
And stooping, threaten witb their stormjr brows. 

But the sad Everard, elbor'd as he pass'd, 
No longer could endure his demi-iaat. 
Plung'd in the Bh<^, he seizes on a book, 
A " Cyros"* Quoky in tiie first he took). 
And njnung at the man (Boirude was he) 
Launch'd at his head the chaste enormity. 
Boirude evaded, graz'd in cheek alone, 
But Sidtac's stomach fel^ it with a groan. 
Puuch'd by the dire " Artamenes," he fell 
At the dean's feet, and lay incapable. 
His tropp believe him dead, and with a start 
Feel their own stomachs for tJie woonded part. 

But rage and fear alike now rouse their gall. 
And twenty champions on the murd'rer fidl. 
The Oanoua, to support the shock, advance: 
On every side ferments the dire&l dance j 
Then Discord gives a roar, loud as when meet 
Two herds of rival graiiiera in a street 

• Artamtntt, or (i« Grand Cyrui, written by MademoiselJe 
Scaderi. The books mentioned in thie battle are either oleo- 
lete French works, or sarrjr prodnctioos of the aathor'g coDlem- 
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Th.e bookseller was out, the troops mail in, 

Fast fly hia quartos, his octavos spin. 

On Cverard most they fall as thick as hail, ^ 

Ab when in spring the stony showers prevail, v 

And beat the bloasoms till the season fail. j 

All arm them as they can : one gives a scotch 

With " Love's Decree;" another, with the " Watch ;" 

Tltis a French " Tasso" flings, a h^nulesB wonnd, 

And that the only "Jonas" ever bound. 

The boy of Barbin vainly interferes. 

And thrusts amidst the &ay his generous ears: 

Within, without, the books fly o'er and o'er, ^ 

Seek the dipp'd heads, and thump the dusty floor, j. 

And strew the wondering platform at the door. I 

Here, with Guarini, Terence lies; and there 

Jostles with Xenophon the fop La Serre. 

Oh what unheard-of books, what great unknowns, 

Quitted that day their dusty garrisons ! 

You, " Almerinde and Stmander," mighty twins, 

Were there, tremeadous in your ancient akins ; 

And you, most hidden " Caloander,",eaw 

The light for once, drawn forth by Gaillerbois, 

Doubtful of blood, each handles hb brain-pan : 

On every chair there lies a clergyman. 

A critical " Le Vay^r" hits Giraut 

Just where a reader yawns, and lays him low. 
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Marin, who thoagbt himBelf tranaUtor piToo^ 
On hu right shoulder feela a dire Brebenf - 
The weaiy pang pervades his arm ; he frovms 
And damns the " Lacan" dnar to country tow 
Poor Dodillon, with aenflea render'd thick 
Bjr a "Pinohfine" in qiuuto, rises sick; 
Then wbIIcb away. Him soom'd in vain Oara^ 
Smitten in forel^ead \tj a " Charlemagne :" 
O wonderful effect of saored verse 1 
The warrior slumbera where he meant to curse. 
Great glory with a "Clelia," Bloc obtain'd; 
Ten times he threw it, and ten times regain'd. 

But nought, Fabri, withstood thy bulky Man 
Thou Canon, nurs'd in all the church's wars. 
Big was Fabri, big bou'd, a large divine; 
No water knew hie elemental wine. 
By him both Gronde and Gonrme were orerthro- 
And tenor Gr&s, and Gros the barytone 
And Gervis, bad except in easy parts, 
And Gigoe, whose alto touch'd the ladies' hearts. 

At last the Singers, turning one and bU, 
Fly to regain the loop-holes of the Hall : 
So fly irom a grey wolf, with sudden sweep, 
The bleating terrors of a flock of sheep; 

/ 
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Or thus, o'erbome by the Pelidean powers, 
The Trojans tviming sought their windy towers. 
Brontin beheld, and thus addreBs'd Boirade : 
" Illustrioos carrier of the sacred wood,* 
Thou, who one step didst neyer yet giye way, 
Huge aa the burthen waa, and hot the day; 
Say, shall we look on this inglorioos scene. 
And bear a Canon conquering a Dean? 
And shall our children's children have it said, 
The rochet's dignity, through us, fell dead 1 
Ah, no J disabled though I thus recline, 
A carcase still, and a Qninaut, are mine; 
Accept the covert of my bulk, and aim ; 
A blow may crown thee with a David's fame." 
He said, — and tended him the gentle book; 
With ardour in his eyes the sexton took, 
Then lurk'd, then aim'd, and right between the 
I eyes 

Hit the great athlete, to his dumb surprise. 
feeble storm ! O bullet, not of lead I 
, The hook, like butter, dumps ag^nat his head. 

With scorn the Canon chafed : " !Now mark," said he, 
" Ye secret couple, base and cowardly ; 
See if this arm consents against the foe 
To launch a book, that softens in the blow." 
* The Urge crncifii in processions. 
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He nid; and o& Kn old Infoiiiat seiz'd,* 

In distuit ages mnoli hy lawyers greas'd, 

A. hag« black-lettw mass, whose mighty ho&rds 
Mote might; look'd, bound ia two ponderona bos 
Hftlf sides of old blaok parchment wooed the gn 
And from three nails there hung the renuiaDt of 

ol»p. 
To heave it on Its shel^ among the Va, 
Would take three students of the common size. 
The Canon, nathless, rais'd it to his head. 
And on the pair, now crouching and half dead, 
Sent with both hands the wooden thunder down: 
Groan the two warriors, clashing in the crown. 
And murder'd and undone with oak and nail% 
Forth from the platform roll, and seek the gabt&rj 

vales. 

The Dean, astoniidt'd at a &11 so dire, 
Uttere a ciy as when the punch'd exfure.. 
He curses in his heart all devilish broils. 
And making awful room, six steps recoils. 

* " Infartisi (lav, (he Mcond part of tlie digwt) lofbrtiaton." 
Dnfief ■ Frmeh-Engliih DietioruoT/, BnforcemeBt) It appetn 
ta lutve b«eD tbe eoolssiaildcal portioD of the G^enl Bod; of /nns- i 
pradeoee — Oanon lav. If to, there ia mnoh wi( in tlie reoonne I 
bad b; the Canon (o thia compnlaoij folio. 

Google 
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!Not long : — ^for now all eyes eacounteiing his, 
To see how Deans endure oalftmities, 
Like a great cMef ke makes no further stand, 
But drawing from hie doak his good right hand, 
And stretching meek the sacred fingers twain, 
Qoea blessing all aronnd him, might and roain. 
He knows AiU well, not only that the foe 
Once smitten thus, can neither stand nor go, 
Bat that the public sense of their defeat 
Must leave him lord. In ohurdi as well as street 
The crowd already on his side he sees; 
The cry is fierce, " Pro&ne ones, on your knees :" 
The Chanter, who beheld the stroke from far, 
In vain seeks courage for a sacred war : 
His heart abandons him: he yields, he flies; 
His soldiers follow with bewilder'd eyes: 
All fly, all fear, but none escape the painj 
The conq'riug fingers follow and detain. 
Everard alone, upon a book employ'd. 
Had hoped the sacred insult to avoid; 
Bttt the wise ohiei^ keeping a side-long eye. 
And feigning to the right to pass him by, 
Suddenly tom'd, and &cing him in van. 
Beyond redemption bless'd th' unhappy man. 
The man, confounded with the mortal stroke. 
From his long vision of rebellion woke, 
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Fell on his knees in peniteotial iriBe, 

And gaTB decomm vhat he owed tiie skies. 

Home trod tlie De&n victoriona, uid ordaln'd 
The resnrreotion of the desk r^ain'd : 
While the vain Chapter, irith its fiiUen crest, 
Shink to ite Beverdl maaingB, loat and bleaa'd. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF BOOKS 

KATUBAL HISTOBT, SPOBTING, ETC., 
GEORGE IIOUTLEDGE AND CO., 

FARRINQDON STREET, LONDON. 

Nair ready, price 8a. 6d. cloth, or Ss. gilt edges, 
NATURAL HISTORY, by Rev. J. G. Wood, IUub- 

''■"•" ■ ' designs by William 

to principal featnrea 

Ist. Its Accuracy. 2od. Its BjEtematio Arrangemenb. Srd. Illas- 
craitionB eiecnted eipresely ibr the work. And Itk, New and Anthentic 
Anecdotes. The Fifth Thousand ia now ready. 

•• One ot tlui moit riueat and b»t of M«in. Boutledge'i pablia^og."— IVimi. 

*< Thii is m delightful book for boyi." — Ltadar^ 

COMPANION TO WHlTBrS 3ELB0RNK 
In One Volnme, price Cs. cloth, or 6s. Sd. gilt edgea, 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Alpbohse 
Kahb. EeriBsd and EiUted by the Eav. J. Q. Wood. With 117 
Illustrations froni designs by W. Earvey, &,o. Beautifnllj printed on 
tinted paper, emblematically gilt. 

" ■ A. Tour Bound mj Qntien' ii, in short, a perf«( medley, icdodinf aneodolea, 
feux ^H^rii, uid burleiqae iDTebtioDB h la Sarr, mah u ooidd PFOCeed from Done 
but the whimeieikl editor of the 'Qutpei,' We lea^ U eome of the laCtcn. it othen 
weconldBlniDstcir. BMd, for mituce, ■ On Iwd ■ Birin ateimboiit,' (tod uy if 
it doea not — although no ImitBtion — imuk of (he quauit tend«tneH ud gnocfal 
fancy ofLaorenoe Bteroe; hh. two chapt«Fe later, hov many tatenatjng ttuogt are 
Biiggett«d to tJie author by en oJd wail, and how well be layi them. To ue nho have 
jLl]n<^ Hgnat afoiblfiforaDwerBuM.Karrhimsei^ thepuHi^hi* 'TourBoimd 
my Qardeo' offer moflt ettraotire paiauea. Hie ramt)hn|E digrsHiona pnrent the 
loaat monotony. He waDdera hither end thither with or without pretext. A mag- 
nolia takee him to China, a eapiice carries him to Fero, thenw he atepa acroea to u« 
Bnaili."— .B(«<tvo«f ( Uayurim, Jniy, 1SS2. 

UNIFORM WITH "WOOD'S NATDSAL HISTORY." 

Prioe Gs. cloth, or Gb. fid. gilt edges, 

TTTHITE-S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

VV A new edition. Edited by the Rev. J. Q. WoOD, and illuitntt^ 
■with upwards of 20IJIllnBtratioiu by W.Harvey, Printed on tinted paper. 

" A Tery anpei^or edition of ttda moet popdar work." 

« Ii ■ pleaaant looking Tolome liberilly illuatraud widi eioellest picCnree id 
marly erery aoiiiuJ or tree therein maiitianed,"— fHuaiHr. 

In One Volume, price Ii«. oloth lettered, 

FOREST LIFE ; A Fisherman's Skbtches of Norway 
AND SwKDKN, By the Rev. HbKBT Hbwland, Anthor of " The 
Erne anl its Legends and ita Fly-^hing." With Eigbt laige HIiu- 
trationg. Post 8to, cloth, emblematically gilt. 
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STJEPASSES EVEN GOBDON CCMMING'S ADVENTURES. 
In Odb Volume, prioa 5a. clotii gilt, or Si. Sd. gilt edg«e. 
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with tinted PUtes fiom daaigiu by Hurison Weir. 

" WbovTR Uk« IS intflreat — And th«r« Are tery few who do not — 
mmt of (hs duH, cannot be better eiit«Ftuiied thui bj penuing 
whieh kfirwi vtridly before the rekdon BDah adTADtaree, tLkt even 
hoDtei Goi^oD Camiiuiii liibHlf mnet OTn hinualf entirdTeurpi Med '.^ 
Oeriou, OereUeoher. The iUiutntiotu ue in Hurieon Weir'i h^tpteet 
■ ' ■ ■^" .■ ^ ■ .-..1-. j-i. — -— to the piotune that 



ijeBrp m ed br tide vquqj 
Weir'i h^pketnjKui 

bfin^ printed with » tint^ givee a refttity uid & bem^ to t^ pioborce th 

Alto, uniform tiitk l3i« above. 
In One Vtrfmne^ price 6fi, cloth gilt, or Ea, M. gilt edges, 

FRANK WILDMAITS ADVENTURES BY "WATEB 
AND LAND. By Fbxdebiok Gbbstaxceeb. Truulkted &dii 
the Qetman, vith tintsd IlluBtratJona by Harrison Weir. 

An adnurable companion to " 'Wild Sporta in the Far West." 

In One Volume, price 5a. half-bonnd, 

DOGS : THEIR MANAGEMENT, ETC. Being a new 
pl&n of treating the Animal, based upon a conuderation of his 
itatnral temperament. Illustrated by nnmeroue Woodcuts, by Hanism 
Weir, depicting the chajiiCter and powtion of the Do^ when suCferic 
diaeaae. By Edwibd Mathsw, AuUior of "The Horses Month, aboi 
ing the Age by the Teeth;" Editorof " Blain'a Veterinary Art." 
" All owner* of do^ Bhould purohiH thie edmirAble work."-^0^vrt4r. 

knowled^ of hli uetomictl itnetiire."^ — Spwtatin: 
"Goat«iDi tbemnit of eerere] jeere' enerieDoe." — Ltader. 
" A y«ki»Mo oonWbotion to the itadj of omnine pmlhologr."— iVm. 

UNIFORM WITH MATHEW ON THE DOG. 
Id Due Volume, price Ga. half-bound, 

HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practicftl Treatise o 
thrar Management. BySoBUriTOB. With HJuabatioiu by Harrisn 
Weir. 
"A thoroagbljprectinl work.by eprBcticel m.. . 

"A meet ebly writlen, e eleerlr irrmneod, and ■ (n^hii 
hnnClng, hon«. Hid boiibdB."^fi«U'j L\fy. 
" Wb ceoommond it to the aimer, iliB aj 

Lohdom: a. BODTLEDGB t CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 
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